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President Woollen greeting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Snyder at 
Chicago. (See page 33) 
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WHITE 
ELEPHANTS 


Commercial loans of the white elephant variety are 
happily absent these days. 

Why? 

Because sound bankers are placing more and 
more commercial loans on a secured basis. 

And—because many of these same bankers are 
suggesting field warehousing to borrowers in every 
credit category before, not after, they need it. 

Loans based on Douglas-Guardian warehouse 
receipts are doubly safe. They’re backed by actual 
inventory of the customer and by the reputation and 
integrity of “the bankers’ field warehouse company.” 
This means added loan volume, more profits, less risk. 
It means that bankers can say “yes” instead of “‘no” to 
an ever-increasing number of commercial borrowers. 

When YOU make the loan, we'll make them 
SAFE. 


Write our nearest office for copy of our 
new booklet ‘‘Our Story Has Three Sides." 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat‘l Bank Bidg. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. JACKSONVILLE |, Fla., 60! Florida Theater Bldg. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. PHOENIX, Ariz., 1516 Flower Circle North 

LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N. W. 46th St. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, one of the 
principal speakers at the credit conference 
in Chicago, being welcomed to the platform 
by A.B.A. President Woollen. (See page 33) 
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Banxixe opens 1949 by offering its 
readers a summary of the National 
Credit Conference conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Chi- 
cago last month. Attended and ad- 
dressed by top-level bank executives, 
this meeting produced as comprehensive 
a survey of the new year’s credit out- 
look as it is possible to get. 


The full texts of the papers are to be - 


published by the A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission; meanwhile, our report 
provides highlights of what was said 
and done. The resume starts on page 33. 


National Thrift Week 


Comes January and Ben Franklin’s 
birthday to remind us of National 
Thrift Week. The 32nd annual observ- 
ance starts January 17, the day Poor 
Richard arrived on this sometimes un- 
thrifty planet, and many banks are un- 
doubtedly planning to take advantage 
of the opportunity to promote, with the 


aid of advertising, school programs, and 
other media, the “penny saved is a 
penny earned” philosophy. 

National Thrift Week was first ob- 
served under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Council of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations during the Liberty 
Loan campaigns of World War I. Be- 
ginning in 1920 the dates were set to in- 
clude Franklin’s birthday. Later the 
program was broadened to cover thrift 
education, budgeting, and other aspects 
of personal finance, and direction of the 
project was assumed by a group of 
eastern civic leaders and bankers. 

Now the National Thrift Committee, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization, carries 
on the work with a full-time operating 
staff. Last year, we’re told, approxi- 
mately 400 major financial institutions 
displayed Committee materials, spon- 
sored special programs, and otherwise 
called public attention to thrift. 


Relief for Southpaws 


Tae president of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, E. L. FLrmrpen, re- 
ceived this letter from a depositor: 
“Have you ever watched one of your 
left-handed customers try to write a 
check? If you have, you no doubt ob- 
served that he was forced into a very 
awkward and uncomfortable position. 
“Tn making the deduction he is forced 
to embrace the checkbook with a circle 
from his right elbow to the tip of his in- 


“You are no doubt aware of the fact that I hold two shares of the bank’s stock and 

that our annual stockholders’ meeting is this afternoon. Therefore, as your employer, 

I shall have to insist that you provide adequate replacement for my position while I 
attend the session” 


~ 
~ 
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MAY WE SEND YOU A 
BRIEF ABOUT THEM? 


MERIT RATING PLANS AND 
JOB EVALUATION FOR BANKS 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


INCORPORATED 
JAMES A. HOUSE, Jr., President 


ENGINEERS BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Accent on 
Re-li'a-bil'i-ty 


To know that you will be 
served well, when you en- 
trust your business to an- 
other, is worth more than 
can be computed. This is 
what permits the heads of 
our many correspondent 
banks to rest easy. 

If your own bank needs 
to speed business through 
successfully and with cer- 
tainty in our sphere of 
activity, Central-Penn offers 
qualities which will let you, 
too, enjoy the peace-of- 
mind that comes to the 
confident. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 


HAnover 2-2727 


Pittsburgh 
Son Francisco 


Chicago + Boston * Washington 


Cleveland St. Louis 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Thr liCheck 


is the best 
innovation 
we ever made 


Oklahoma City 
Banker Reports 


In the first 10 months of 1943, with approximately 4000 active 
:TurirtiCueck accounts, we earned $15,680.30 from the sale of 
checkbooks and incidental charges. This was in addition to earnings 
from the loanable deposit balance. 

It can be emphasized that, in addition to these earnings, THRIFTI 
Cueck brings us numerous new customers for our other services. 

Our experience has been such that we are very happy to recom- 
mend TurirriCueck. This might be best indicated by the fact 
that, if we were again faced with the question of installing a no- 


minimum-balance plan, we would most surely choose TurirriCuecx. 


Practical, factual evidence in our Brochure tells why gen 


TurirTiCueck is a profitable department in hundreds of 
banks from coast to coast. A copy will be sent you on request. 31 N ASSAU ST 


NEW YORK 5 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


“Just how much of a raise did your wife 
have in mind?” 


dex finger, holding one end of the check- 
book with his elbow and -the other with 


| his index finger. After he has achieved 


this position and begins the deduction of 
the figures, he is forced to use three 
fingers of his left hand to hold up the 
stubs, leaving two fingers to do the 


figuring. 


“T usually find that after going 
through this ordeal to withdraw money 
from your good bank, I have ink on the 
cuff of my right arm and ink on the tips 
of five fingers of the left hand.” 

The First National now has left- 
handed checkbooks for the convenience 
of all southpaw customers. Whether in- 
troduction of this facility preceded or 
followed the letter, we’re not prepared 
to say. 


“The trend of savings bank de- 
posits reflects the economic situation 
that the nation has faced in recent 
months, especially since the midyear. 
Despite the maintenance of national 
income at record levels, people are 
finding it harder and harder to 
make both ends meet.”—WILLIAM 
L. MaupE, president of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 


The Budget and the Ides of March 


Tae Director of the Budget, James E. 
Wess, addressing the general as- 
sembly of the Council of State Govern- 
ments at Detroit, indicated that higher 
taxes would be needed to meet mount- 
ing requirements of the Government. 
Increased expenditures, he said, were 
“almost certain” for national defense, 
the European Recovery Program, in- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Mortgage loan applicants 


offen need, as well as money— 
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a By recommending American-Standard you serve the mortgagee better 


left. . .. and you give your loan added security 
uence 


er in- 
ed or 
pared 


@ In their eagerness for a home, inexperi- 
enced borrowers sometimes underestimate 


client and your bank to recommend heat- 
ing and plumbing products of unques- 


the importance of quality materials and 
quality equipment. 

That's your opportunity to offer some 
sound and really helpful advice. For ex- 
ample, take the question of heating and 
plumbing. Nothing in a home is more im- 
portant. Good heating equipment and 


tioned quality. You're sure when you say 
“American-Standard.” 

Made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of heating equipment and plumbing 
fixtures, American-Standard products en- 
joy a public acceptance that’s second to 
none! They are as fine as money can buy 


plumbing fixtures are essential to the . . yet they cost no more than others. Your 


ie health and comfort of the family. They’re Heating and Plumbing Contractor will be 
important, too, in enhancing the value of glad to give you full information about 

bo your collateral. They give your loan added the complete line. American Radiator & 

[AM : security. Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 

mal 4 Yes, it is to the advantage of both your 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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a, m- AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


Cuba 
The Royal Bank 


Cuba, largest island in the West 
Indies, is ideally situated for trade 
with the United States. 


Commercial relations between 
the two countries have been 
especially cordial during recent 
years. Trade between them is made 
easy by The Royal Bank of Canada, 
through six branches in Havana 
and eleven in other parts of the 
Island. 


Established in Havana since 1899, 
the Royal Bank knows Cuba. 
Its main branch in Havana is a 
ready and dependable source of 
information and help for banks and 
business firms interested in doing 
business with the Republic. 
Enquiries are invited. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


“Spending money, eh? Tell me, is there any 
other kind?” 


terest on the public debt, “and other 
programs.” Under the present tax laws, 
he continued, the country faces a deficit 
“at a time when a surplus is needed 
to help curb inflationary pressures, re- 
duce the public debt, and provide some 
reserve against the unpredictable haz- 
ards of a world that is not yet at peace.” 


The Guaranty Survey, published by 

the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, made this comment on the Fed- 
eral fiscal outlook: “With expenditures 
for national defense and foreign aid 
almost certain to continue at high levels 
for several years at least, the necessity 
for economy in other divisions of the 
Federal budget is a matter of great con- 
cern. 
“Unless budgetary surpluses can be 
achieved at present levels of national 
income without further increases in the 
already crushing load of inflation, there 
would seem to be little likelihood that 
further inflationary increases in the na- 
tional debt can be avoided over the 
long term.” 


The Secretary of Commerce, CHARLES 
SAWYER, told the Congress of American 
Industry in New York: “ Avoidance of 
controls will certainly require team- 
work and rigid restraint on the part of 
those who are entrusted with our mili- 
tary effort. They should practice the 


abnegation of saints to make the 
wisest and most effective use of the 
taxpayers’ money; and the soundness 
of the civilian economy should of ne- 
cessity be a matter of concern in their 
planning.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


New York Agency, 68 William St., N. Y. 5 


International banking through more than 700 
branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America; New York, London and Paris. Cerre- 
spondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 
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It’s the telephone address of 

The Philadelphia National Bank— 
and a much-used tool 

of business and banking. 


You’d be surprised at the number 
of times we unblocked a commercial 
banking barrier in the course of . 

a three minute ’phone call. 


Our correspondents in all parts of the country know 
that when they need action, usual or not-so-usual, 
a call to this number starts things happening — fast. 


How about your bank—won’t it benefit by 
cooperation both experienced and dependable? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


“Tt is quite clear that the catching- 
up of demand backlogs im various 
consumer lines, which originated 
from war shortages, has been com- 
pleted. In such cases there has been 
a change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market, accompanied by increased 
competition and greater resistance 
to high prices.”—Cleveland Trust 
Business Bulletin. 


| The Hats at 23 Wall Street 


Here's one from Hugh Park’s column, 
| “Around Town,” in the Atlanta Jour- 
nal: 
“Friends of JoHN A. SIBLEY, chairman 
| of the Trust Company of Georgia, say 
| that when leaving his club he can go 
up to a table on which there are 69 hats 
and unhesitatingly pick out his. They 
describe Mr. Srptey’s hat as looking 

| like somebody jumped on it and then 
stayed with it for three hours. 

“When Mr. SrBpLEY went to New 
| York, the story goes, he was taken to 
| lunch by some of the J. P. Morgan 
| partners. After lunch he sought his hat 
e e but met with difficulty for the first time 
collection service fo in selecting the right one. The Morgan 
partners’ hats were as old and battered 


any point in California atdnonaat” 


“ Probably the greatest good for the 
One account with Bank of America, either greatest number lies in approaching 


in Los Angeles or San Francisco, affords a balance of trade, not at a low but 
correspondents direct, prompt handling of at a high level. If this is achieved, it 
collection items to any of the communities may not only help to maintain our 
in the State of California where this bank has prosperity here, but it will assist the 
its branches. Direct your inquiries to Bank of rest of the world to bin ge financial 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 20, or 6605S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 
Branches in more than 300 California and Development. 

communities. Foreign branches in London, (CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
Manila, Tokyo. New York representative, 
44 Wall Street. Correspondents 
throughout the word 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 32 ASSOCIATION 
€albjforntas Hlatewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers 
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According to a recent Chicago bank survey, 51% 
of bank patrons interviewed cited convenience as 
the number one reason determining their choice 
of bank facilities. Now you can make your bank 
available to more people and materially reduce s#me 
required for actual banking. The Diebold Drive-up 
Counter will increase the availability of your bank 


to depositors in terms of banking minutes saved. 


The Diebold Drive-up Counter is low in cost, easy 
to install; has powerful customer appeal. It supplies, 
in one easily installed unit, every feature you need 


for efficiency and safety. 


The efficient working counter and money drawer 
are screened behind bullet-proof glass and steel. 


An electric speaking system provides two-way 


BANK DIVISION 


Diebold 


Now includes 
YORK VAULTS * McCLINTOCK ALARMS ¢ CANTON 2, OHIO 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ BURGLAR ALARMS, 
SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS © MICROFILM 
@ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT 


Backed by World’s Largest Bank 
Service Organization 
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communication, the curved glass gives the teller 
complete, all-around visibility. An electric signal 


button summons the teller during dull periods. 


Installation is quickly completed. You merely 
provide a wall opening as specified by us. The 
complete Diebold Drive-up Counter is fitted into 
the space without delay. Write Diebold, Inc., 
1586 Fifth Sc. S.W., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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to Satisty themselves... 


Those in agriculture and industry who are the proud owners of Oliver Tractors 
have looked beyond the commonplace—profitably! 


The extra quality, the additional service life and the greater capacity for 


work have made these tractors a sound investment for their owners. 


We know, however, that just as we of the Oliver organization can never be 
content to manufacture the ordinary—the quality of Oliver equipment finds a 
sure appeal among those who must own the finest in order to satisfy themselves. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


OLIVER 


“Finest in Farm 
and Industrial Machinery 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 
Too Realistic 


Tre Bayside (New York) National 

Bank has decided that realism can be 

overdone. To promote bank-by-mail 

service it placed in the lobby two full- 

size R.F.D. letter boxes mounted on 
sts. 

The next day Manager ALvAN B. 
Fenn happened to look in one of the 
boxes and found (as you may have 
guessed) two letters. He took them to 
the real post office next door. The fol- 
lowing day the same thing happened. 

Now the bankers check up daily at 
closing time. They’ve found several 
letters, none addressed to the bank. 


“Under the leadership of the bank- 
ing groups, voluntary restraints in 
the use of credit have been sufficiently 
effective to justify further activities 
of this sort before resorting to new 
controls.” —The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


A Look Ahead 


A SLOWER pace for industry in 1949, 
with a resultant decrease in capital 
expenditures for new plants, was fore- 
seen in a study presented at the recent 
Investment Bankers Association con- 
vention by the association’s industrial 
securities committee. 

The committee thought business gen- 
erally would be able to supply most of 
its own requirements from accumulated 
earnings. Although it viewed as un- 
sound the trend of postwar financing 
toward debt, the study believed the 
movement had not gone far enough to 
be damaging. Business working capital 
today is twice the 1929 figure, while 
corporate indebtedness has expanded 


“May I borrow your Miss Leeds for lunch?” 
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Your Customer's Insurance 
Program...Designed 

to Protect and Conserve 
Assets...is Not Complete 
Unless it Includes 

Credit Insurance 


These Companies Don't Worry 


About Credit Losses 


Their Clecourils Receivable 
are Insured 


OUR customer’s Accounts Receivable 

are valuable assets . . . require pro- 
tection at all times . . . but especially now 
with customer payments slowing down. An 
increasing number of banks are advising 
their customers to carry American Credit 
Insurance . . . some banks insist on this 
added protection in granting commercial 
loans. The bank may now be included as a 
named assured without charge. 


American Credit insures your customer’s 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


an CRED, 


profits by guaranteeing receivables against 
credit loss ... pays your customer when his 
customers can’t ... enables him to get cash 
for past-due accounts. Customer may choose 
coverage for all accounts ...a selected group 
. OF just one account. 


For additional information phone the 
nearest American Credit office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 45, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
oF New York 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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moderately, and if there isa shrinkage 
in the net amount of new capital 
needed, refinancing with equity securi- 
ties may be possible. 
The committee found that manufac- 
H eve 4% a CA R D turers were not expected to reduce ex- 
penditures in general by more than 20 
percent, and that some lines of industry 
(mining, railroads, public utilities, and 
commercial business) would probabl 
L hb at works fo r YO U, ee keep their spending at high levels. Total 
outlays by business may be down only 
10 percent in 1949. 
. “Socialized credit and other gov- 
g : | ernment subsidies . . . are narcotics 
=« | that dull personal initiative and 
stifle enterprise. What appears like 
X ‘ ‘manna from heaven’ would in real- 
a ( ity be a drug like opium that would 
make the people prostrate and help- 
less.” —New England Letter of The 
First National Bank of Boston. 


_ Too Big for Theorizing? 


In theory, Government securities should 
| be permitted to seek their own level, 
RAYMOND RopcERs, professor of bank- 
| ing at New York University, told the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
| Association. 
“But in fact,” he added, “there has 
never been a public debt which even 
| approached ours in size, so it is possible 
| that theory does not fully comprehend 
| the potentialities of abandoning a quar- 
ter of a trillion dollar debt to the vicissi- 0 
| tudes of market forces. No one knows a 
what would happen if this were done, 
and certainly it is too big and too im- hk 
portant to experiment with, especially 27 


: in times of such great world uncer- S$ 
PROFITABLE new business is being created by these cards for | tainty.” 


banks throughout the United States. They are the new attrac-  _~ J. L.C. 
tive introduction cards being issued by all 126 offices and 


branches of Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles to : 
] The next time you are depressed, 


customers who will be visiting or locating in other cities. A imagine letter. 
: after it crosses the country in a plane, 


duplicate carrying the customer’s signature is sent to you in only to land in a wastebasket 


advance. Watch for them. They are working for you. 


CORRESPONDENT ACCOUNTS INVITED 


126 OFFICES AND BRANCHES e 24 HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
FOUNDED 1875 


HEAD OFFICE * 6th & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, California» Phone MUTUAL 0211 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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are you planning 
new quarters 
for your bank? 


Our experienced bank-building Analysts 
are located in key cities. One is close to you: 


NEW YORK 


274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Serving New York, New England, and the East. 


FT. LAUDERDALE 


1300 S. E. Eleventh Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Serving Florida, the South and South America. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Suite 414, 57 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Serving the Western States. 


ST. LO U (headquarters) 


Ninth & Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Missouri 


Serving the Middlewest, Texas and the North. 


write today eee Get the facts on our organi- 
zation of specialized bank planners, designers, equippers, 
builders. A letter, phone call or wire to any of the 
above offices will bring you the information you desire. 
If you prefer, one of our experienced bank building 
Analysts will call on you and discuss your problems 
with you. We are at your service ! 


America’s most experienced bank designers-builders— 


January 1949 


we now have 


4 offices to serve you! 


If you have not already started plans for a new quarters 
project, this will undoubtedly be a major subject for dis- 
cussion at your next board meeting. Let us help you! We 
are bank-building specialists, whose services go much 
deeper than simple architecture and construction. Our 
thorough knowledge of the banking business enables us 
to approach designing from a “banker’s point of view’. 
We understand departmental function, work-flow, ma- 
chinery and equipment . . . not only for your main banking 
room, but for every phase of your operation. Our Analysts’ 
studies are invaluable in gauging your space and equip- 
ment needs in various departments. Our scientific arrange- 
ments streamline your work-flow. Since the end of the 
war in Europe, more than 450 banks have engaged us to 
handle their projects. When we design your new quarters 
... they operate as beautifully as they look! 


Equipment 


OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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Perhaps there 
WASTED TIME 


WASTED EFFORT 
WASTED PAPER 


Here are the ways to SAVE 
in record-keeping papers: 


is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 
. Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 
quently used cards or sheets. Why 


waste time fumbling, and finally re- | 


writing the record? Parsons Mechano 


Form paper and cards are tough. The | 
card stock is solid, not sheets pasted | os 
_ and let us keep your money safe? 

. Eliminate smudging of entries and ink | 
Parsons | 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- | 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, | 


together. 


spreading on paper fibers. 


and the waste of inaccuracy. 


. Make your records more useful by hav- | 
ing each kind of record on a different | 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is | 


available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid- 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 
Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 
Mechano Form when you buy record-keeping 


forms. Or send for the free booklet, “‘How to 
Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 


© prc 1949 


Parsons COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 12 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free and without cost or obliga- 
tion, your booklet “How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 


Name . 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Organization 

or Company 

City or 


OUR 
BANK: 


- a poor rule which won’t work both 
ways.” That evidently was the idea 
of the tenant farmer who is the subject 
of this little anecdote. He had come 
into the bank for a loan one early 
spring day. He wanted to borrow funds 
to be used for putting in a crop of cu- 
cumbers. No, he didn’t own the land— 
he was renting it, he said. No, he didn’t 
have any bonds he could put up as 
collateral, nor did he have a tractor or 
other automotive equipment on which 
he could give a chattel mortgage. 
Finally, the lending officer asked if he 
owned any livestock. Well, yes, he did 
have some mules and a few cattle. The 
loan was arranged. 

That year happened to be a bonanza 
season for cucumbers. After he’d paid 
off his loan at the bank, he had a few 


hundred dollars left. As he was stowing 


this money away in his battered old 
wallet, and preparing to leave, the 
officer, thinking about business for his 
bank, suggested that he open an ac- 
count with this currency. 

“Why don’t you let the bank take 
care of that money for you?” he asked. 
“Why not open an account with us 


Quick as a flash the erstwhile 
borrower came back with a question: 


| “You got any cows or mules?” 


Then there was the man who farmed 
a small acreage and who came into the 
bank asking to borrow the money to 
buy a mule. He said he was putting in 
corn on his land that year and needed 
a mule to help him make the crop. 
“And then,” asked the lending officer, 
“after you have made your crop, and 
sold it, you intend to pay off the note?” 
“‘Well,” said the farmer, wrinkling his 


brow in deep thought, “I can’t hardly 
do that—I’m goin’ to need that corn 
to feed the mule!” 

She was a very pretty, very young 
girl, and she wanted to work in the 
bank. She couldn’t type much, she 
said; she had taken typing a little while 
in school, but didn’t like You 
know it knocks your nail polish off so,” 
she explained, looking with obvious 
pride at her brilliantly polished crimson 
finger tips—and she didn’t know any 
shorthand, but there must be some 
position she could fill in the bank. The 
personnel officer regretfully told her 
that at the present time he had nothing 


to offer, that the bank was at present 
well staffed, and there was not enough 
extra work to keep her busy. Earnestly 
she looked up at him out of big, soulful 
blue eyes, and murmured, shyly, “But 
it really wouldn’t take very much.” 

Another young lady had a sponsor, 
in the person of her fiance, in her search 
for a position. He came in to see if the 
bank could not “take Geraldine on.” 
They wanted to be married and had 
decided that if she would take a job, 
too, they could manage their finances. 

“Ts she a good stenographer?” asked 
the cashier. 

“No,” was the reply, “she never did 
study shorthand.” 

“Can she operate a bookkeeping ma- 
chine or a proof machine?” 

“Gosh, I don’t suppose Geraldine 
ever even saw one of those machines!” 

“Well, I’m afraid she isn’t qualified 
for a position here,” said the officer. 
“Ts there anything else she can do?” 

“Well, I guess she can’t do a living 
thing!” was the nettled reply, “but 
she’s a swell girl, and she suits me/”’ 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Thermopane window in 
the J. W. McNairy 
home, Westport, 
Connecticut, designed 
by Ray Patten, 
Westport. 


when Ykermopane is specified... 


it means “Better Investment” 


Check Thermopane’s economy for every building budget 


@ It cuts heat loss through glass, re- 
duces downdrafts at windows, saves 
fuel. 

@ It minimizes condensation on glass, 
helps maintain healthful humidities. 


@ It increases the efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems. 
@ It keeps rooms warmer in winter, 


more comfortable all year in all- 


climates. 


LIBBEY* OWENS FORD 
a Name tw GLASS 


January 1949 


For fixed Picture Windows or con- 
ventional opening types . . . Thermo- 
pane* assures heat savings, greater 
living comfort, and maintenance 
economy for home owners. It adds 
value ... means a better investment 
for you. 

Effective in all climates, Thermo- 
pane provides year-round window 
insulation... because dry air is 
sealed between the panes. L-O-F’s 
metal-to-glass Bondermetic Seal* 
around the edges welds the panes 
into a unit, keeps dirt and moisture 
from entering the dry air space. 

Thermopane is readily available in 
over 70 standard sizes as well as 
made-to-measure units... may be 
installed in wood or metal sash. It 
is being specified with increasing 
frequency for offices and industrial 
buildings as well as homes. For more 
information, write for our Thermo- 
pane book. Libbey « Owens - Ford 
Glass Company, 719 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


MAKES Thkermopane 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada Enjoys Foreign Investors Boom 


thing of a Mecca for industries in 

other countries desirous of spread- 
ing their operations safely and with 
reasonable profit expectations. There is 
already a large foreign investment in the 
Canadian industrial system, mostly of 
American capital. Some 2,000 American 
branch plants and affiliates are now es- 
tablished in this country. All told, the 
capital investment in branch industries 
is over $1-billion. 

Most of the growth in this direction 
occurred in the prewar years when 
American industries set up more estab- 
lishments in Canada in order to take 
advantage of the British Empire pref- 
erential tariffs, although there were 
cases where decisions to organize Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries were influenced by 
comparatively good labor conditions, 
proximity of large supplies of certain 
raw materials, and cheap hydroelectric 
power. In the last five or six years, the 
Empire preferences have been of less 
account and therefore have not served 
to attract much new American capital. 


Effect of Dollar Shortages 


More recently, however, increased at- 
tention has been developing in the Ca- 
nadian market, which has expanded to 
such an extent that some American con- 
cerns have found it difficult to maintain 
and increase the sale of their goods in 
Canada. Moreover, the problems con- 
nected with Canada’s U. S. dollar short- 
age have also induced American inter- 
ests to consider manufacturing or dis- 
tributing organizations in the Dominion. 

Money may be moved into Canada 
freely. There are, of course, some bar- 
riers to the return of United States 
capital as there are restrictions upon 
capital exports. Canadian dollars may 
be obtained in the free United States 
market for investment in Canada and 
purchases effected of Canadian securi- 
ties, provided such transactions are reg- 
istered with the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board, Ottawa, subject to with- 
drawal only in Canadian funds. The 
sale of foreign securities in Canada by 
nonresidents is not permitted unless it 
is agreed that the proceeds are to be 
reinvested in Canadian stocks or bonds 
of like character. Such foreign securities 
may, however, be taken from Canada 
and sold outside the country without 
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(Citing is again proving to be some- 


Army truck chassis outside Ford Motor’s Windsor, Ontario, plant 


any restrictions. The net current earn- 
ings on foreign investments—dividends, 
for example—may also be remitted 
abroad and the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board will make available the rela- 
tive exchange. 


Natural Resources Development 


One hundred or more industries in 
other countries are expected definitely 
to arrange to establish Canadian units 
during 1949, about one-third with Amer- 
ican capital of from $30- to $40-million. 
This projected investment is, however, 
likely to be dwarfed by American funds 
to be put into the development of nat- 
ural resources in Canada—iron in the 
Quebec-Labrador area, the contingent 
titanium deposits, and the Alberta oil 
fields. 

Over $200-million will be needed to 
construct the mining and transportation 
facilities in the above-mentioned iron 
and titanium areas. Probably half of 
this large amount would be contributed 
by American interests over a period of 
from two to five years. Oil exploration 
and development programs in Alberta 
have been attended with such success 
as to cause widespread interest in the 
United States. 

Several of the major American oil 
companies are already operating in the 
field and have furnished a good part of 
the present capital undertakings of 
nearly $50-million. 


Satellite Industrialists 
Eye Canada 


The interest of other countries in 
Canada as a field for new capital invest- 
ment is solely of an industrial nature. 
This interest extends even behind the 
iron curtain, for a number of industrial- 
ists in Eastern Europe have been anx- 
ious to enter Canada, for one reason, of 
course, because of political changes and 
consequent lack of freedom. These in- 
dustrialists are, however, bound tightly 
to their homelands and few, if any, are 
expected to be allowed to transfer even 
part of their activities to Canada. The 
Scandinavian countries, as well as 
France, Belgium and Holland, also have 
evinced interest in Canadian industrial 
possibilities and, provided suitable fi- 
nancial arrangements can be made, will 
probably establish small branches in the 
Dominion involving investment all told, 
including transferance of some mechan- 
ical equipment, of from $10- to $15- 
million. 


British Investors Renew 
Interest 


The British capital investment in 
Canadian industry, now estimated at 
$600-million distributed over more than 
400 subsidiaries, has been reduced con- 
siderably in the last 10 years in the 
process of liquidation of overseas hold- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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All parts are of quality con- 
struction. Channels are Bond- 


erized for rust resistance. 


Miller Troffers arranged in a 
pleasing rectangular block 
ceiling pattern. 


IT PAYS — because, besides providing the good lighting required. 
Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems are a definite structural 
aid, most flexible for working out esthetic ceiling design and insur- 
ing architectural harmony . . . “CEILINGS LIMITED”.* IT 
PAYS — because their wide range of reflector enclosures meet the 
lighting requirements of varied interiors. IT PAYS — because in- 
stallation is simplified by Miller patented Ceiling Furring Hanger. 


Miller lighting service is all-inclusive. It covers the needs of planned 
commercial and industrial lighting. Miller field engineers and dis- 
tributors, conveniently located, are at your call. 
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ACCENT ON DISTINCTIVENESS 


IN ten short years we have almost 
sold the idea of printed names on per- 
sonal checks. Throughout that period 
we have emphasized the idea, and it is 
now so close to being completely 
sold that we can begin to emphasize 
the distinctiveness of our package. 


WE think we enjoy two advantages 
over others who produce personalized 
checks. First, we have the momentum 
of an early start. Second, we are men- 
tally attuned to handling small orders. 
As a consequence our efforts have 
not been expended trying to convince 
ourselves that we should go after the per- 
sonalized check market, because if we 
had not been convinced of that we never 


would have started. Our efforts have 
been directed towards serving the mar- 
ket better with a progressively im- 
proved package. 


SO, when you offer to your customers 
—for $1.35- two hundred DeLuxe 
Personalized Checks, you are not 
merely offering imprinted checks but 
rather imprinted checks of high quality. 
The quality of the printing is right 
up to par. The quality of the paper 
is nationally recognized. The binding 
and the general workmanship are pro- 
fessional. And all the checks are consec- 
utively numbered. Even the pretty 
red box which completes the package 
adds considerably to its value. 


IF, therefore, you feel that you must offer personalized service 
tO your customers — and it is becoming a “must” — don’t, for 

oodness’ sake, compromise as far as quality is concerned. 
Cus don’t have to. You can accent distinctiveness with the 
DeLuxe package. We will not only make it for you... we 


will help you sell it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this36-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 


credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,195,000.—Pesos Colombian 


Reserves: 


$9,244,364.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MzpELLIN, CoLoMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, 


Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 


Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

ings to meet war and postwar expendi- 
tures. British industrialists, however, 
renewed their interest in Canada in the 
last year or two, and have found encour- 
agement from the Labor Government. 
Advantages are seen in the dispersal of 
some industries to other parts of the 
British Empire; for one reason, because 
of a spreading of facilities which can 
readily be converted to defense meas- 
ures, if necessary; and, for another, be- 
cause British branch plants in Canada 
must transfer their earnings to the par- 
ent concerns in Canadian funds, which 
can be utilized to pay for imports from 
hard currency (nonsterling) areas. If all 
the present plans are carried through to 
completion, the total new British in- 
vestment will exceed $50-million. 

As export of capital from Britain is 
highly restricted, special arrangements 
have had to be devised for industrialists 
in that country to provide for their new 
investments in Canada. 

Further methods of financing, and 
applicable to industrialists in any coun- 
try outside Canada, are the flotation of 
stocks and bonds by Canadian invest- 
ment bankers and the facilities of the 
Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada. In both 
forms, however, these methods are for 
supplementary financing. Thus, the In- 
dustrial Development Bank is empow- 
ered to make direct loans, to share in or 
guarantee advances made by another 
lender, and to underwrite or purchase 
securities of new enterprises. 


“I just don’t understand these things. It 


says here that our Canadian nickel imports 
went up last year—yet, so help me, you just 
can’t spend them around here” 
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BURROUGHS. 
Bank 4 COMMERCIAL TELLER’S 
| MACHINE 


Large banks report that it speeds teller 
operations as much as 30%, and simpli- 
fies teller balancing at the end of the day. 
They feel, too, that registered deposit 
receipts help maintain their reputation 
as modern, progressive institutions. 


Small banks report that this Burroughs 
machine helps to modernize the banking 
operation... makes it much easier for the 
tellers to take care of the cage operations. 
It provides a complete and orderly 
printed record of all transactions. 


in SWE ” © Actually, it’s the customers of both kinds of banks 

GF indi ° who like it most. They appreciate the faster window 
service—the neatness, accuracy and convenience of registered deposit receipts. 


Your local Burroughs representative will gladly give you complete in- 
formation about this modern tool for tellers—its success in other banks 
. its contribution to improved customer relations. Call him today! 


Burroughs 


January 1949 
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“Dear A.LB—Im Sorry, But .. .” 


N a correspondence student 
in the American Institute of 
Banking gets a bit behind in the 

lessons, the national office writes him or 
her a “How come?” letter. Then, of 
course, it’s up to the student to explain; 
and sometimes the explanations. are 
so ironclad that the Institute sends 
back a figurative pat on the shoulder 
- and a “Gee, I’m sorry!” reassurance 
that the delinquency has been forgiven. 

For instance, a man in the Southwest 
had been somewhat tardy in taking a 
final examination. Reminded of that 
fact, he replied with what he called “an 
awiully good story.” It would, he 
thought, account for his laxity. It did. 

“First of all,” he wrote, “my wife 
started to work. We rise at 6 A.M. and I 
get her off to work and she does not re- 
turn until 6 P.M. We have supper and 
do the dishes and by then it is 7:30. 
That leaves an hour or so to play with 
our 10-months-old baby. Then we get 
her ready for bed, and my, how time 
flies, it is almost 10 P.M. 

“Believe me, sir, after that kind of a 
day you are ready to retire. Once or 
twice I tried reading my lesson and just 
got the book open, read one or two 
pages, and then fell sound asleep. 

“That isn’t quite the whole story: 
one more chapter, but it has a happy 
ending. Our baby came down with a 


stomach ailment, and also inflamed ears 
and throat. On top of doing all the 
things in the above paragraph, we were 
getting up to doctor her every hour on 
the hour. Our baby is now well again 
and I am getting used to the longer 
hours, so my request is, ‘May I have 
one more opportunity to continue my 
studies?’ My fate lies with you and your 


wonderful understanding of my predica- 
ment. 

“Hoping to hear from you soon, and 
with a favorable answer*, Iam...” 


Tren there was the man who didn’t 
want his letter to be considered an 
“alibi,” but thought a word of explana- 
tion was desirable. 

“A check of my work,” said he, “will 
reveal that I last turned in Lesson No. 7 
sometime in March of 1948. During 
March of 1948 my house burned, caus- 
ing considerable damage to both the 


home and personal belongings. As a re- 
sult of this fire, my wife, three children, 
and myself had to seek shelter with my 
wife’s people. Needless to say, everyone 
was crowded, the normal routine of the 
family was completely disrupted, and 
the resultant confusion was not con- 
ducive to study. 

“T am happy to report that the fam- 
ily is now once more in its own home, 
and while numerous small items still 
remain undone, the family is once again 
back to more or less regular routine. 
I will now endeavor to pick up where I 
stopped, and continue this course. Sorry 
about all the delay.” 


Say It With Peanuts 


Another student, this one a young 
woman, had been told politely that her 
handwriting was rather difficult to de- 
cipher. Her reply was this “Note to 
A.I.B. examiner”: 

“T know you have had a hard time 
reading my tests. First of all, I wrote 
very nicely until I took shorthand, but 
*He got it! 


that has ‘cramped my style.’ Next, the 
way I have had to study this book this 
summer and take my tests has been 
something like this: 

“(1) Read the book and study it 
while riding on the car going to the 
beach or on vacation or such. 

“(2) While riding the train on a trip. 

(3) While taking a sunbath in back- 
yard. 

“(4) After working at the bank and in 
between times (lunch hour, before go- 
ing out nights or. going to bed.) 

“(5) While sitting under the dryer, 
drying my hair after it has been washed. 

(6) In between golf or tennis games. 

“(7) No definite time, no definite 
place. Sitting on sand at beach—any- 
where. So, you see what you have had 
to put up with — reading my writing. 
Really, as a rule I can do better under 
normal circumstances. 

“Tn view of all this I am sending youa 
little bag of our Virginia peanuts and I 
hope you will enjoy them—traw, cooked 
different ways, or in candies, etc. (Even 
peanut pie is delicious!) 

“T hope to be through my course, re- 
view my book, and have taken my 
examination by the last of September. I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. It has been 
sort of like a contest, writing out the 
tests and waiting for my marks to come 
back.” 


So you see, like Uncle Sam’s mail car- 
riers, the A.I.B. folks always get 
through even though occasionally things 
like fires, sick babies, and the competi- 
tion of extracurricular activities make 
them a little late! 
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Number two of a series 


HE petroleum industry finds bank the petroleum industry, is a leader in 
loans well*suited to its requirements. making loans to the oil companies. 
Bank credit is flexible, available No matter where you live, Chase credit 
when needed, and can be paid off helps to keep your car rolling. 

when not needed. 
For these reasons, many oil CHASE OIL LOAN INDEX 
companies have relied upon banks for 
one-third or more of the money which 
they borrow from all sources. 
Chase National Bank, with a separate 


department dealing exclusively with wa 1945 


Banks can dreaden THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


lo customers 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ty using Chase 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


January 1949 
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WARNING! 


Embezzlements 
point toward a new high 
this year 


The rising trend in spectacular embezzlements con- 
tinued during 1948. Some exceeded half a million dollars! 


Concealment for many years featured several 
of these large shortages. And the record shows that 
in almost any organization it is surprisingly easy to 
hide such defaults. 


No employer need fear long-hidden shortages 
if he has the protection of our modern DISCOVERY 
BOND. This bond reimburses for losses discovered 
while the bond is in force, regardless of when the 
bonded employee began to embezzle! 


The trend constitutes a warning to all em- 
ployers. Ask our nearest agent or your own broker to 
have our specialists review your dishonesty hazards 
NOW. And, you will find that our Loss Prevention 
Service, based on more than 60 years’ experience 


can be a powerful aid in preventing shortages. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 

SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America” 


“AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


By the Way— 


Judging from automobile accidents, a 
great many cars are in first clash condi- 
tion. 


Strange how businessmen can time 
their new products to fit your last in- 
stalment payment. 


The only way to pass a big bus or truck 
on a highway is on a parallel road in the 
next county. 


A fanatic is a person who disagrees as 
violently with us as we disagree with 
him. 


American chewing gum may gain a 
foothold in Japan. It has here. 


If you think French is a difficult 
language, how about one in which 
applesauce and bologna mean the same 
thing. 


It is better to breathe through the nose. 
Besides, it keeps the mouth shut. 


Traffic jams and pickled drivers are 
major hazards. 


A man’s clothes may make him, but 
his wife’s break him. 


Some people’s complaints about their 
health sound like an organ recital. 


A man may live by his wits, but not if 
his capital is small. 


He was the kind of person who always 
displayed his pest manners. 


With oysters two are company and one 
is a stew. 


Sometimes life is a matter of knowing 
where the next check is coming from 
or when the last one is coming back. 


A small boy is a combination of an ap- 
petite, curiosity and perpetual motion. 


Everything changes but a person’s 
opinion of himself. 


Good manners keep a person from 
letting others know how much he thinks 
of himself. 


Travel broadens a person; it also 
flattens him. 


There’s at least one good thing about 
Stalin: he doesn’t drive a 10-ton truck on 
a passenger highway. 
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When you sell American Express Travelers Cheques 
these EXTRA VALUES make friends for your bank 


EXTRA: Your customers can use American Express Travelers 
Cheques almost everywhere. They are the original and by far the 
most spendable travelers cheques in the world. 


EXTRA: American Express is carrying out a permanent program 
of intensive education, emphasizing that American Express 
Travelers Cheques may be accepted without fear of loss. Hotels, 
restaurants, gas stations, gift shops, transportation terminals 

and many other business places all will honor your customers’ 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


EXTRA: An American Express Travelers Cheque is a “member- 
ship card” in America’s foremost travel organization. When your 
customers carry American Express Travelers Cheques on 

trips, if they need help in solving their financial problems they 

can be sure of assistance anywhere in the United States and 

in principal cities around the world, 


far the best known cheques in the world. Because they are the best 


AM e” These extras have made American Express Travelers Cheques by 
Expres? for your customers, we sincerely believe they are the best for you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Fax in the Bank Lobby 


keeping up with the times, but 

one which keeps ahead of the 
times—that’s the Columbia Savings 
Bank, Columbia, Missouri. This bank 
cooperates with an experimental sta- 
tion to provide its customers with a 
service not to be found in any other 
bank in the world—a daily facsimile 
newspaper. 

What is facsimile? Briefly, it is a 
development to combine the perma- 
nence of the newspaper with the timeli- 
ness of radio. News stories and pictures 
are sent in the form of impulses over 
FM radio or wire to the receivers, where 
the signals are automatically recon- 
verted into stories on paper. 

An experimental facsimile station, 
Missouri Fax, was set up at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri this fall along with 
four receiving sets. President Hartley 
G. Banks immediately recognized the 
possibilities for service that the new 
device would offer to the customers of 
Columbia Savings Bank, and arranged 
with the University for one of the first 
receivers. His bank has the only re- 
ceiver available to the town, for the 
others are located in University build- 
ings. Often first in Columbia with added 


! BANK that is not satisfied with just 


services, Mr. Banks has scored a na- 
tional first this time. With a practiced 
eye on interest and dividends, he says, 
“We feel that any added service, how- 
ever small it may be, is more than worth 
the effort.” 

But Mr. Banks feels that this new 
service is no small one, that it can be 
of material benefit to his customers. 
The farmers and stockmen of the area 
are one class that can profit specifically. 
Facsimile offers them an excellent op- 
portunity to check in detail the latest 
St. Louis market reports before trans- 
acting their business. As Mr. Banks 
phrases it: 

“When the farmer with a carload of 
cattle comes into Columbia, he is at a 
great disadvantage because he doesn’t 
know the condition of the market 
today. His morning paper can only tell 
him what the prices were yesterday. It’s 
not timely enough for his purposes. He 
probably left home before any radio 
reports came through, or was a minute 
late in getting to the radio, or static 
struck at the wrong moment. Yet all 
he has to do is drop in at our bank and 
see the latest reports in black and white. 
He begins to look at the old corner 
bank with a new appreciation!” 


Below, at the receiving set.in the bank lobby, are, left to right, Frank 
Elkins, farmer and stockman; Sidney B. Neate, Columbia business- 
man; J. Rogers Cochran, vice-president of the bank, and Hartley G. 


Banks, president 


The businessmen in town are just as 
interested as the farmer in making a 
daily visit to the Columbia Savings 
Bank to see up-to-the-minute New 
York Stock Exchange returns and to 
check the trend of the day’s bond mar- 
ket. 

In addition to’these vital services, 
there are the other departments of the 
facsimile newspaper of interest to all— 
news, sports, features, pictures, and 
cartoons, plus the very latest weather 
reports. 

Even this doesn’t conclude the serv- 
ices Columbia Savings Bank offers with 
its new idea. There is the educational 
value. Here is an invention new to the 
public, that few persons have heard 
about, and still fewer have seen. Yet it 
may be destined to go through the 
same evolution of use as radio and 
television. As some businesses took 
advantage of television when it was in 
its earlier experimental stages, so Co- 
lumbia Savings Bank is making use of 
Missouri Fax. The great difference is 
that television often was used as a 
novelty, while the bank’s facsimile 
newspaper can offer a distinct service. 

Columbia Savings wasted no time in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) j} 
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Stocks Move Up Moderately 
Livestock Market Slow And Slightly Down 
¥ and gilts were 7S coms to $i low 
: 178 wmeventy 35 to 7S cents lower. 
ry Curb Irregular; Bonds Show Increases 
BANKING 


Mr. Banker 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT i> 
is reaching business men through the 
pages of Business Week, Nation's 
Business, Dun's Review and other 
publications. It is also of interest to 
you. The soundness of your loans 
depends upon the willingness and 
the ability of borrowers to pay. 
Ability to pay may be seriously im- 
paired by a large dishonesty loss 
occurring within a borrower's organ- 
ization. Such a loss may be more 
serious than a fire loss—frequently 
is. Your bank probably carries a 
Blanket Bond. This principle of 
blanket Fidelity protection has been 
adapted to the requirements of 
commercial organizations and means 
broader, more secure protection be- 
hind your business loans. 
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How can employers 
guard against large 
dishonesty losses: 


Your judgment in picking people for positions of trust may be 
of the very best, but it has to be based mainly on past records of 
character and integrity. It can give you no guarantee against future 
developments which may induce the most trustworthy employee 
to succumb to the combination of temptation and opportunity 
and become an embezzler. 


Fidelity Bonds offer business management the only positive means 
for dealing with this employee dishonesty risk. Such protection 
in its most modern and highly perfected form can be provided 
for your organization through Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
which offer: 


1. Repayment of losses of money, merchandise or other company 
property stolen by employees, whether or not the identity of guilty 
employees is known. 

. Coverage on a// personnel — executives, sales staff, office workers 
and construction crews, watchmen and maintenance men, etc. 


. Hartford Blanket Bond rates are at the lowest point in history. 


4. Automatic protection against personnel changes, eliminating the 
danger of uninsured losses. 


. Reduced record-keeping and handling expense, since it is unnec- 
essary to report personnel changes or make premium adjustments 
during the bond term. 

. Freedom from personnel troubles—because Hartford Blanket 


Bonds cover a// employees alike, there is no cause for any feeling 
of discrimination. 


These and many other benefits of Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
are worth your consideration. Your Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker will gladly furnish full information on request. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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FIRSTHAND 


When our correspondents want firsthand 
information about local business and indus- 
try in New York State, they ask us. They 
know we can usually provide it through 
our affiliation with other Marine Midland 


banks in 47 key Empire State Communities. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo ’s Oldest and Largest Commercial .Bank 


THE BANKER 
WANTS TO 
KNOW — 


about the contingent 
liability created by wide 
differences between 
original and replacement 
costs —the effect on bal- —_, 
ance sheet, profit and 
loss, insurance. Appraisal 


furnishes the answer. DIN WRAPPERS 


The stock is Kraft, 100% Spruce — the 
strongest made. Gives coins greater pro- 


: tection as actual tests prove. Imprintin 
The AMERICAN indicia in colors, figures, and letters a 
vides triple identification to every package, 
‘ APPRAISAL thus increases legibility, speed in handling, 
z and greater accuracy. Tapered edges and 
: gummed straight edges. Packed 1,000 in 


Company a box. 


Over Fifty Years of Service FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


World Largest Mrs. of Coin Wrappers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


telling people of its new service. It 
opened the project with 34-page ads in 
the local newspapers inviting the public 
to witness the daily demonstrations, 
and showing them exactly what was to 
be gained from the service. 

The results of the venture have sur- 
passed Mr. Banks’ plans. “As a matter 
of fact, I was surprised at the interest it 
generated,” he said. “A great many 
persons avail themselves daily of this 
service. Not just regular customers but 
other townspeople as well.” 

Missouri Fax sends the bank two 
editions a day Monday through Friday. 
The regular edition comes over the 
receiver at 12:15 and a special market 
broadcast edition comes at 2 P.M. The 
station puts out other editions to cover 
any outstanding event, such as the 
recent presidential election, which rated 
returns over the receivers all night long. 


| 3% Minutes per Page 


The facsimile receiver in a corner of 


| the bank looks very much like a large 
| cabinet radio. During an edition, it 


ticks quietly while the paper rolls from 
the machine, usually about four pages 
in an edition. One of the small 8% x 11 


| inch pages takes about three and a half 


mir.utes to come out of the receiver into 
the hands of waiting customers with the 
latest news and market reports. After 


| the edition is completed, it is taken off 
| the machine and posted on a bulletin 
| board for the rest of the day. 


This new-style newspaper the bank 


receives is not an experiment that is 


being handled haphazardly. It is care- 
fully written and constructed by a staff 
of 17 selected graduate students in 
Missouri’s School of Journalism. The 
latest United Press news from all over 
the world comes in on the teletype- 
writer, and is processed immediately. 
The staff edits and rewrites the stories, 
and a special photographer, formerly a 


| staff member of Life magazine, takes 
| the pictures for Missouri Fax. Each 
| page is pasted together on a layout 


sheet, and put on a revolving drum on 
the transmitting console. The console 


| sends impulses by direct wire to the 
| Columbia Savings Bank, where this 


signal is converted by the receiver into 


| words and pictures to serve the cus- 
| tomers. Getting the news out rapidly is 
| the first requirement of the facsimile 


newspaper. And serving the public is the 
first requirement of Columbia Savings. 
Joun M. CARTER 


It’s the head of a business who gets the 
headaches. 
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IT PAYS-ALL WAYS-TO 
CENTRALIZE CUSTOMER DATA 


4 


‘ 


Mr. H. J. Bernard, Vice President, second from left, looks on as Mrs. 
Mary Lee Bolles demonstrates rapid finding of customer information 
to Messrs. Karl Boldt, Manager of the Credit Department, and Elton 

Grant, Asst. Vice President and head of the Savings Department. 


Hours of time and work saved every day . . . smoother team- 
work among departments . . . better, faster service to custom- 
ers ... these are the ways that The Second National Bank of 
Houston, Houston, Texas, profits by having customer infor- 
mation centralized—and systematized—in a Kardex Visible 
system. Mr. H. J. Bernard, Vice President, passes along the 
following comments: 


Savings Department: “We formerly had to contact sev- 
eral departments for customer information. Now we get com- 
plete facts in one quick phone call.” (Forty seconds or less in 
most cases, thanks not only to centralization but to Kardex 
Visible speed. Reference is 30% to 60% faster than vertical 
or loose leaf files.) 


Credit Department: “Time saved in getting credit infor- 
mation is a great help to our department, and we have added 
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assurance of the completeness and accuracy of the data.” 


Cashier: “When a check has been written against insufh- 
cient funds, our now readily accessible facts about the cus- 
tomer—including his business and family connections—per- 
mit tactful, constructive handling of the situation.” 
* * * 

There’s no need to postpone the savings, the conveniences of 
Kardex Customers Information File because of a present 
heavy office work load. Remington Rand Installation Spe- 
cialists can make the entire change-over quickly and without 
interrupting your normal business activities. Ask for details 
today from the Remington Rand office nearest you, or write 
to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 
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Overseas collection service through foreign banks 


an experienced For- 
eign Department and world- 


wide banking connections, Bankers 
Trust Company offers you high- 
speed collection service on your for- 
eign items. You can assure your 
customers of fast, efficient collec- 
tion service when you send these 
items to us. 

In addition, we issue commercial 
letters of credit—buy and sell foreign 
exchange—provide travel funds 


supply credit information on foreign 


28 


— via Bankers Trust 


names—and furnish up-to-date in- 
formation on exchange regulations 
in the various countries. 

It may pay you to investigate these 
and other services we offer banks 
which want to serve their customers 
as efficiently in foreign transactions 


as they do in domestic matters. 


You are invited to write today for 
specific information about the kind 
of transactions in which you are in- 
terested. Please address Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, 
New York. In the meantime, we so- 


licit your foreign collection items. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Principal and Income Act * 


++ + ++4+4++ + Prudent-Man Investment Statute 


e@ecees | Multiple Inheritance Taxation — 
Total Exemption 


+ + + 44+ 4+ 4+ 4+ Multiple Inheritance Taxation — 


Reciprocal Exemption 


Authorization for Out-of-State In- 
stitutions to Serve as Fiduciaries 


+ 44 444+ Appointment of Nominee by Bank- 


ing Institutions Acting as Fiduciaries 


Gifts in Trusts Administered by 
Nonresident Trustees 
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Nominee—Registration or Transfer 
of Securities to or by Fiduciaries 


| Interstate Compromise of Death 
Taxes when Domicile Is in Dispute 


Interstate Arbitration of Death 
Taxes when Domicile Is in Dispute 


NO 


44444 | & | Stock Transfer Act * 


© © © © Deposits in Trust Act 


Trusts Act * 
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Veterans’ Guardianship Act (1942) * 


NOLLVTISIONT 


Absence as Evidence of Death and 
Absentees’ Property Act * 


eerpece eee @ 288000088 © Simultaneous Death Act * 


4+ 4 Model Execution of Wills Act * 


Powers of Foreign Representatives 
Act * 


++444+ 4+ 4 4 + +44++ ++ ++ 44+ 4444444 Common Trust Funds 
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Trustees’ Accounting Act * 


Intermediate Court Accounting 


Release of Powers of Appointment 
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This man can't stop dishonesty 
BUT he can stop dishonesty 
Losses 


E can do it because he is a trained Insurance 
Agent who knows how to build a bonding pro- 
gram that protects your company from having to make 
up heavy losses because of embezzlement or any other 
form of employe dishonesty. The current high rate of 


such losses makes it imperative that you bring your 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


SE 
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bonding program up-to-date now! There is a USF&G 
Agent in your community who will be glad to analyze 
your bonding problems and your bonding needs... 
who will show you how to obtain maximum protection 
with a minimum of premium outlay. There is no obli- 


gation. Consult him today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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UEEN HONEY BEES sent to 

Argentina ...a fortune in dia- 
monds shipped from Belgium... 
here are but two actual examples 
from the hundreds of varied import 
and export transactions which go 
through our Foreign Department 
every day! 

Our long and diversified experi- 
ence in handling foreign banking 
business enables us to provide our 
correspondents with procedures 
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requiring minimum detail work on 
their part on business involving— 
Export and Import Collections— 
Letters of Credit—Foreign Remit- 
tances—Foreign Exchange—or sup- 
plying Foreign Trade Information. 


We welcome the opportunity to 
help you secure additional benefits 
from new business relating to 
foreign trade. Your inquiries as to 
how we can work with you on these 
transactions are invited. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The audience at one of the National Credit Conference sessions 


The Credit Outlook for 1949 


More than 1,000 bankers from all sections of the country 
met in Chicago last month to confer on the national economic 
prospect as it may affect credit. The conference was held under 
Guspices of the Credit Policy Commission, American Bankers 
Association, and at its conclusion the chairman of that Com- 
mission, Kenton R. Cravens, vice-president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, summar- 
ized the trend of opinion on the credit outlook for 1949. Excerpts 
from his remarks appear on this page. On the next several pages 
are condensations of the papers presented during the conference. 


ARLY in 1948, in response to the rapidly rising infla- 

tionary pressures then threatening the country, the 

American Bankers Association recommended to its 
members the anti-inflation program which did so much to 
restrain the inflationary pressures through the wise use of 
bank credit. Now we face a new set of conditions. 

There is considerable evidence that many pipelines are 
becoming filled and that supply has been catching up with 
demand in many directions. Soft spots are developing in 
various sections of the country and in many industries. 
One thing appears certain: For the moment, at least, the 
long, upward, and expanding movement of business and 
industry has been arrested. 

We are now at an economic crossroads. A turn one way 
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can mean a continuation of the inflationary spiral. A turn 
the other way can bring recession. It is also possible that 
with minor corrections we can level off at approximately 
the present level. Our chartered banking system can further 
materially a more lasting and stabilized economy. 

Three important characteristics should be a part of bank 
credit policies for 1949: 

(1) Availability. We have a duty to our customers to see 
that they receive the credit needed for their business, if it is 
good for them and the local community, and that we always 
have a reserve of credit to discharge this duty. 

(2) Selectivity. This is the very foundation of the A.B.A.’s 
anti-inflation program, the purpose of which was to channel 
the available credit into such uses as would increase the 
production and distribution of badly needed goods. 

(3) Flexibility. Banks must now be able to adapt quickly 
their lending policies to cope with changing and new po- 
litical and economic conditions. 

It is now necessary for us to return to our communities 
and reappraise our separate lending policies in the light of 
existing conditions; re-examine our loan portfolios from the 
stand point of quality, supervision and management of borrower; 
and formulate new policies for the next year that will enable us 
adequately to discharge our responsibilities to our banks, com- 
munities and our nation. 
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The complete texts of the carefully prepared, highly informative addresses at the 
National Credit Conference are to be published by the Credit Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. Meanwhile, BANKING presents a survey of the 

program in these condensations of the papers 


The Bank Credit Picture 


Evans Wooten, Jr., president, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and chairman, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis 


Dore the first half of 1947, loans of all insured commer- 
cial banks increased $2,500,000,000; and during the last half, 
they rose $4,300,000,000. However, during the first half of 
this year, bank loans increased only $1,800,000,000. I am 
confident that the increase in the second six months will be 
materially less than the rise in the same period a year ago. A 
breakdown of the first-half figures for each year shows the 
following: 
Loan Classification Change During First Half 

(in millions of dollars) 

1948 1947 

—178 +749 

+366 

+835 


Commercial and industrial. . . 
Agricultural. . . 
Real estate. . . 
Consumer. . +758 
Security. .... +247 
All other. : +91 


+2,119 


Less book reserves reported. . — 330 


Net increase in bank loans. . +1,789 +2,518 

“The gross figures in the table include reserves which the 
individual banks set up for losses on loans. These reserves 
were not reported for 1947. Therefore, the $330-million in 
reserves reported this year must be deducted in order to get 
a true comparison of the loan position for the first half of 
1948. 

“The above table shows that there was a net increase of 
$247-million in security loans during the first half of 1948. 
When security loans are excluded and allowance is made for 
the $330-million reserves, the net increase in total loans for 
the first half of 1948 was only about $1,500,000,000, as 
against $2,500,000,000 in the corresponding half of 1947. 
These figures emphasize the effectiveness of the voluntary 
anti-inflation program carried on by the banks during the 
past year. 

“Commercial and industrial loans actually decreased in 
the first half of the year. The rate of increase in real estate 
and consumer credit loans has been substantially less than 
in 1947. 

“More impressive still are the figures reported by the 
weekly reporting member banks thus far in the last half of 
1948. From June 30 to November 24, the total of commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural loans rose only $1,200,000,- 
000, compared with $2,471,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1947. The expansion is less than half what it was 
last year. Real estate loans increased $220-million, only 
about 55 percent of the rise of $399-million reported in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Other loans, except security 
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credits and loans to banks, expanded $163-million against 
increase of $281-million in the similar period of 1947. 7 

‘From September 29 to November 24, 1948, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans of reporting member ba 
rose $306-million, only 26 percent of the increase of $1,163, 
000,000 recorded in the corresponding period of 1947, 
rise during the past two months has been only three-fourth { 
of the increase during September of this year. [Almost oné 
quarter of that month’s rise of $1,100,000,000 represented 
temporary borrowings by dealers in U. S. securities, as Mr 
Woollen had pointed out.] 

“It is obvious from these figures that the voluntary credit 
control program of the A.B.A. has been some influence, 
without working an undue hardship on legitimate demand. 
The sharp drop in the expansion of bank loans has occurred 
despite a higher level of prices, increased business expendi- 
tures, a larger volume of construction activity fostered by 
government lendirg, increased agricultural production, and 
a generally higher level of economic activity. The banks are 
playing an important role in the control of inflation; but 
let there be no exaggeration of the importance of the role 
the banks can play. 

“Chartered banks, by their individual and prompt action, 
have maintained highly flexible lending policies sensitive to 
the ever-changing trends and conditions affecting the needs 
of their customers, community, and the country. . . . 

“During the past year, the banks recognized the need for 
extension of credit only for selective purposes—such pur- 
poses as would increase production and distribution of essen- 
tial goods. They put into practice, therefore, their voluntary 
credit control program designed to curb inflationary forces. 
Banking in the past has been alert to changing conditions 
and quick to adapt its policies to meet new situations. 
Chartered banking now and in the future needs to retain this 
adaptability.” 


Banking Statesmanship 


W. Ranpoten Burcess, chairman, executive committee, The Na 
tional City Bank of New York, and former president, A.B.A. 


Tue country is waging war on three separate fronts simul- 
taneously. That is the greatest problem of statesmanship for 
banking and for the country. In foreign policy the forces of 
communism are waging against us a cold war. Despite some 
recent changes, the battle against worldwide inflation is far 
from won. A surge of social and political changes is steadily 
pushing back the democratic way of life as the state assumes 
new and vast powers over the individual. 

Looking at this kaleidoscope, the banker can perhaps 
preserve his sanity best if he tries to pin his thinking down 
to terms of our Federal budget. In terms of the current 
budget, the outlook is not as bad as commonly feared, if we 
apply to it our widsom and energy. As to foreign policy, 
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Left to right: Frank P. Powers, treasurer, American Bankers Association, and president, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota; Joseph M. 

Dodge, former president, A.B.A., and president, The Detroit Bank; Evans Woollen, Jr., president, American Bankers Association, and 

chairman of the board, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; Walter B. French, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of the Consumer 

Credit Committee, the Small Business Credit Commission, and the Credit Poliey Commission; Carroll A. Gunderson, secretary, A.B.A. 
Credit Policy. Commission, and staff director and secretary, Small Business Credit Commission 


military requirements are the great question mark. This is 
not solely a military problem; it is a political and an eco- 
nomic problem, and a problem in common sense. There 
seems sound ground for the President’s position in insisting 
that the military budget for next year be held within the 
$15-billion limit. Military spending beyond $15-billion 
would, as Dr. Nourse has stated, threaten America’s position 
on the inflation front and on the front of social and political 
changes. We could lose the battle just as easily by economic 
weakness as by military weakness. 

ECA has been successful. Communism is weaker in 
Europe today than a year ago. Production is higher. The 
unity of the western countries is stronger. The program has 
demonstrated value and must be continued. But, as recom- 
mended by the Harriman committee, the second year’s 
expenditures should be less than the first—say by $1-billion. 
A reasonable reduction strengthens the program, for it 
increases the pressure for self-help. The over-all expenditures 
for foreign policy should require only a modest increase 
over the present budget. 

The current budget for 1948-49 is likely to show a surplus 
of $2- to $3-billion without any new taxes. With restraint 
and a real effort for economy, the budget for 1949-50 can be 
made to show a similar surplus. The great “if” about all this 
is the word “restraint.” This is no time for large public 
works or extension of Government services. 

The first thing for bankers to do as individuals is not to 
ask for Federal aid for themselves. The banker who asks for 
an RFC guarantee for his loans is just as surely pushing this 
country a little further away from the traditional American 
way of life as the farmer who asks for more price support or 
the unwounded veteran who asks for a pension. There are 
arguments in theory for and against pegging the prices of 
Government securities, but the banker who asks for it in 
order to protect the bonds in his own portfolio is guilty of 
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aiding the political trend against free enterprise and toward 
statism. 

Bankers may do three things: (1) Understand the issues 
and take a critical look at day-to-day policies in the light of 
the longer-term trends. (2) In our own business exercise 
restraint in any action that may be inflationary or that may 
draw government more largely into interference with in- 
dividual freedom. (3) Work together on our public problems. 
What bankers do through their organized efforts may be 
more important in the next few years in the well-being of 
each of us than what we do individually. 


The Government Bond Market 


Joun W. Snyper, Secretary of the Treasury 


In certain respects, 1948 has been a critical year in the 
credit picture. But bank loans have been carefully screened, 
resulting in a total increase of much less than last year. 
Total loans of the weekly reporting member banks expanded 
only $1,800,000,000 through December 1, 1948, as compared 
with a rise of $3,800,000,000 in the same period of 1947. 

This satisfactory showing is attributable in very large 
measure to the credit control program of the American 
Bankers Association. Through this voluntary program, the 
bankers have rendered an important service by adhering to 
a more than usually cautious loan policy in this critical 
inflationary period. Your willingness to forego immediate 
banking profits in the interest of a stable national economy 
is sound and farsighted banking practice. 

Our economy is at present in a basically sound condition, 
and shows encouraging signs of stability in the vicinity of 
the present high levels. There is today no strong evidence 
of overbuying by consumers, nor of overexpansion by indus- 
try. And consumer demand on the whole is still, for these 
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times, healthily unsatisfied, and capacity in many lines is 
still inadequate. 

The fact that our present economic levels are much higher 
than before the war is no reason for doubting that they can 
be maintained. The new record levels established in the 
mid-Twenties, exceeding the peaks reached in World War I, 
unquestionably seemed excessive to many at the time. Now 
we have 25 million more people than we had in 1929. We 
are definitely in a growing economy, and previous standards 
cannot be used to measure our present prospects. 

The Treasury’s first objective is to conduct fiscal policy 
in such a manner as to promote full confidence in the credit 
of the United States Government—and stability of the 
Government bond market is essential to this achievement. 

It is to be emphasized that the desirability of continued 
stability in the Government bond market and confidence 
in the Government’s credit has great implications beyond 
the domestic business picture alone. The present interna- 
tional situation makes it particularly imperative that United 
States financial strength and integrity remain unquestioned. 

The Treasury and Federal Reserve have directed their 
efforts toward maintaining bond market stability in both 
directions—toward keeping bond prices from going up too 
high and too fast, and toward keeping them from going 
down too sharply. 

All of our actions have been taken with a view. toward 
promoting business confidence and of attaining a high level 
of employment and production. 

There are further important reasons for maintaining 
stability in the Government bond market. 

One of the important decisions made early in the war was 
to sell as many securities as possible to nonbank purchasers. 
This decision had tremendous implications for the future 
of our debt-management policies. This was particularly 
significant with respect to the sale of Government securities 
to tens of millions of purchasers. 

Another important factor for consideration is that the 
budgetary cost of servicing the public debt would be in- 
creased by any significant decline in bond prices. The in- 
terest cost is already $5,300,000,000 a year. A further rise 
in the budget charge for interest payments would be of 
nationwide importance, and it would affect every taxpayer. 
A rise in the average interest rate of the public debt by as 
little as 14 of 1 percent would cost the American taxpayers 
approximately $1,250,000,000 a year. 

It has been argued that support of the market is inflation- 
ary, because of the large sales of Government securities to 
the Federal Reserve, and that we are paying too high a 
price in order to gain the benefits of bond market stability. 
Actually, there has been no net increase in Federal Reserve 
holdings of Government securities attributable to the sup- 
port program. Since this program was initiated in November 
1947, Federal Reserve holdings have increased by some 
$950 million. Much more than this, however, is directly 
attributable to the $2 billion increase in reserve require- 
ments last September. 

Furthermore, if the bond market were allowed to get out 
of control, there is a real possibility that we would have 
more inflation to contend with, rather than less inflation. 
The removal of confidence in the stability of the bond mar- 
ket, and a consequent impairment of confidence in our finan- 
cial situation, might well have serious consequences in this 
country and cause a weakening of confidence in our financial 
stability throughout the world. 

Despite the continued strength in our national economy, 
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there is some feeling of apprehension in business circles, 

I see no reason to believe that the present business appre. 
hension rests on any more substantial basis than the earlier 
ones. On the contrary, the prospect of a continuation oi the 
policies of recent years should give the nation increased con. 
fidence in the stability of present high business levels. 

An extended prosperity can only be achieved by a policy 
of moderation—by encouraging a healthy business develop. 
ment while restraining the excesses of over-buying, over- 
borrowing, and over-expansion which inevitably would 
bring on a business depression. This policy of moderation has 
been and will continue to be the Administration’s program, 


“A Position of Flexibility” 


Dr. Wittarp E. Atkins, chairman, Department of Eco. 
nomics, Washington Square College, New York University 


Ox the basis of current price data, reports from agriculture 
and various industries and the recent record of department 
stores sales, it would appear that the postwar inflationary 
boom has been checked. Under such circumstances, any 
decisive and important action aimed at restricting trade at 
this time would hardly seem to be in order. In any case, the 
banks should be in a position of flexibility, with bankers able 
and willing to adjust their tactics to the situation as it de- 
velops. If this trend toward a softening of prices during the 
last few months should gain headway; if it should happen 
that the postwar recession does appear in 1949, it is obvious 
that recent attitudes towards credit restriction will be out- 
moded by the course of events. 

“Tam not predicting a substantial recession for 1949. I am 
trying simply to say that present facts argue against laying 
down rigid rules either by governmental fiat or by common 
agreement among bankers, which may restrict and hamper 
the necessary and sensible adjustments to the situations as 
they arise.” 

In the past three years, there have been other periods 
when the inflationary boom appeared to be flattening out, 
only to be followed by a new upsurge. It can happen again. 
If the Army and Navy require $20-billion instead of $15- 
billion; if relief to China is substantial; if political com- 
mitments to Europe require increased borrowing and in- 
creased shipments of scarce products; if construction of 
public works is greatly accelerated; if there is a broad public 
health program; and if the Administration gives the “go” 
signal for a fourth round of wage increases—then, we shall 
have inflation back without the bankers having any re- 
sponsibility for it. If the inflationary drive again gains 
momentum, it will be a consequence of governmental policy. 

The inflation on the whole has been the result not of 
loose lending by the banks, not what bankers have done, 
but largely what government has done. Such policies as 
were used could produce nothing but inflation. — 

It should be clear that a policy of restricting, no less than 
that of increasing, credit is open to many dangers. Even in 
a period when credit restriction in general may be recog- 
nized as desirable, neither the Government nor any indi- 
vidual banker should cut off loans on a rule-of-thumb basis 
without good reason. The result of such action could easily 
be disastrous. It might tip off a drive to sacrifice inventories 
and start an ever widening circle of liquidation. In any case, 
it would hurt productive effort by restricting the productive 
loan. The net effect might be that bottlenecks would begin 
to show up and we might get a real undesired setback. 
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“When we talk about fighting inflation by restricting 
credit, this is what I fear: that we may adopt controls that 
are crude; that we may become fascinated with dollar 
totals of credit rather than with the quality of credit; that 
we may say, ‘We have made so many loans; we shall, 
therefore, make no more’; and that ‘We may not consider 
new situations, for if accommodated, they will raise the 
total credit outstanding.’ After all, a policy of raising 
reserves to prevent banks from lending or a decision by the 
bankers themselves to stop lending is very simple; but these 
are also very crude tactics that can produce great harm. 
They are akin to erecting road blocks to stop speeding 
automobiles. You may stop the careening car, but you 
may also cause a smash.”’ 

If credit controls are necessary to effect government 
purposes, they should be understood for what they are— 
“not credit controls but a method for keeping people out 
of the market.”’ 

“T disavow any intention of attempting to evaluate the 
worthwhileness of these measures. . . . What I protest 
against are the evasive measures and the evasive talk by 
which the realities are hidden from public knowledge and 
recognition. Thereby, I protest against the consequences 
of such evasions; first, because the public is not told why 
it is being denied the many things it wants and feels it 
should have; and second, because in its ignorance, it turns 
its frustration into anger against the innocent.” 


Three-Dimensional 
Lending Policy 


Mark A. Brown, executive vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicagé 


Ovr lending policies must be three-dimensional. We must 
view every loan from the standpoints of its repayment, 
its productiveness in goods and services, and its ultimate 
benefit to the borrower. We must be sure that we are really 
extending credit and not buying an equity. Present and 
prospective earnings of borrowers ought to justify whatever 
freeing of working capital for plant expansion our loans may 
make possible. 

Many industries now are in “fast fields” in which high 
earnings are temporarily possible on relatively little working 
capital. Fast industries are delicate, critical areas which 
produce great risk that a bank loan may prove to be an 
investment, and not a very good one; eventual repayment, 
as distinct from renewal, may require liquidation of the 
business. 

The old rules of credit have not been superseded by the 
new shortcuts of postwar prosperity. Bank credit ought to 
be extended carefully, first against receivables, then against 
inventories, and only with the utmost caution against what 
may prove to be plant and equipment. The best banking 
seeks to minimize the risk, balanced against the usefulness of 
the loan. 

Two considerations are fundamental: (1) Is the loan an 
integral part of the borrower’s regular business activities? 
(2) will the loan expand inventories beyond reasonable sales 
expectation over a normal period? Also, the ultimate test is 
whether the money can be returned promptly when the de- 
positors want it. 

Many loans have been taken care of not so much by the 
borrower as by the favorable, expanding conditions under 
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which he has been doing business. We have no reason to 
assume these conditions will continue indefinitely. 

Every lending officer ought to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing periodically the loans he has made 
and the credits outstanding. There are two major criteria: 
Has the borrower’s status changed since the loan was made, 
and has his industry changed materially? Loans should be 
granted to borrowers whose status will be improved, not by 
the loan, but by its profitable use. New companies are par- 
ticularly under question from this viewpoint. 

The fact that demand has caught up with supply in some 
lines calls for reexamination of all loans in those industries, 
a reappraisal of trade and earnings prospects, prices, and 
inventories. 


A Sound Lending Policy 
for Today | 


Lester E. SHIPPEE, executive vice-president, Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Co. and ex-chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission 


Lenvive policy should be predicated on “the least favora- 
ble prospects.”’ Banks’ first concern should be to maintain 
a sufficiently liquid position to guard against foreseeable con- 
tingencies, including a possible need for additional cash re- 
serves. Inasmuch as the banks’ investment position is strong, 
the first point to consider might be the size of the loan port- 
folio and extent of assets at risk in relation to capital funds. 
Each bank should fix its loan ceiling. It is extremely impor- 
tant to maintain a safe ratio to avoid the dangers of over- 
expansion and to maintain a comfortable reserve of credit 
“to see our customers through future contingencies.” 

The average business now has probably the highest, most 
inflexible break-even point ever experienced. Many indus- 
tries have gone into line production or have developed pro- 
duction in excess of probable normal demand. This necessi- 
tates a much larger volume if a profit is to be shown, and 
makes reduction of the break-even point more difficult when 
demand declines. Therefore banks must appraise a bor- 
rower’s ability to maintain sales at a competitive price level 
so that a reasonable profit can be shown. Even a moderate 
drop in sales or the price level would materially affect profits. 

The price factor is vitally important in analyzing inven- 
tory. A special study of the individual case is needed to de- 
termine a proper inventory level; it isn’t safe to rely solely 
on the ratio of inventory to volume of sales and turnover. 
Ratio of debt to the owner’s capital is also important. This 
has risen substantially in many businesses; overextended 
situations should not be stretched too far, or allowed to drift. 

Frequent trade checks are advisable; and the average col- 
lection period bears careful watching. More frequent and 
complete financial statements and income accounts must be 
obtained; banks should insist on better accounting methods. 
Successful operation under postwar conditions can be only 
of limited value in determining competence of management 
in the future. 

““Our loaning policy must remain elastic in so volatile an 
economy, and should be geared to the public interest . . . 
Our credit policy cannot be a negative one; and we should 
continue to extend credit where it is needed for constructive 
and productive purposes, particularly in areas where the re- 
sult will be a contribution toward better balance.” But it is 
‘just good common sense to build strong bulwarks now 
against the possible storm, whether it comes soon or late.”’ 
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The North: An EKight-Point Policy 


Henry E. Atwoop, president, First 
National Bank of Minneapolis 


Tx problem in the agricultural area seems to deal with 
declining prices for production. ‘‘ Many pipelines have been 
filled, and some price adjustments are occurring.” 

“The total volume of our loans to business shows no in- 
crease over a year ago; in fact, some lines are using less 
money today. Our businessmen are avoiding speculation 
and the accumulation of inventories. There has never been a 
time in our experience when seasoned executives were more 
uniformly cautious with respect to the accumulation of 
inventories and the assumption of undue risks than the 
present. 

“Under these conditions, what policy should we pur- 
sue which is sound for the bank and sound for the borrower? 

“‘(1) We intend to continue to give careful thought to loan 
requests to determine whether such loans stimulate produc- 
tion and distribution. 

““(2) We believe that the volume of loans made and car- 
ried should be related to capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
and reserves. Our capital structure determines the amount 
we can afford to put into risk assets, and we keep in mind the 
liquidity of our credits in determining this relationship. 

“‘(3) We plan to keep our directors intimately informed 
as to the details of loans being made. We report all loans of 
size made each week and will review them again as they 
mature or are renewed. 

(4) We make frequent analyses of the amounts of money 
being used by the various classifications of industry so that 
we will know how our money is employed and the trend from 
one period to another. 

““(5) We maintain a check on all our commitments and 
lines of credit, together with the amounts being used. We 
want to know the amount for which our customers may call 
on us and be prepared to take care of them. 

““(6) We regard as very valuable a periodic survey of 
every loan we carry, grading it as to quality. We use our own 
classifications to separate the good, desirable business firm 
loans which may develop into problems and those which re- 
quire vigorous attention. We believe such a classification 
throws the spotlight on marginal risks and that potential 
losses may be avoided if identified early enough so that weak 
positions may be strengthened. Many times a marginal 
business can be saved for the future if the problem is recog- 
nized and tackled soon enough when business is good. If the 
problem is capital, we try to see where it may be found. If 
the debt is too heavy, get it cut down. If not making money, 
try to find out why and fix it. If no solution can be found, 
collect the loan while it is still collectable. 

“(7) We are not seeking term loans which add to the 
competition for men and materials when costs are at a peak. 
While we will make a limited number of term loans, they will 
be for comparatively short periods and generally for the 
purpose providing working capital. Our total commitments 
for loans of this type are not being increased. 

““(8) The ball has been taken away from us on consumer 
credit, but Regulation W has created very little change in 
our terms for instalment credit. We do not intend to con- 
tribute to the difficulties of individuals who find themselves 
in an inflated debt position, but we do believe that there is a 
proper and necessary place for credit for families which must 
meet emergencies.” 
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The South: Keep Quality High! 


Frep F. FLorence, president, Repuh. 
lic National Bank, Dallas, 


Tue prospect that bank credit in the South will continue 
be strong emphasizes the importance of “‘a prudent restrig: 
tiveness” on the part of bankers. The coming months will 
show whether the operations of the private banking system 
will contribute to a stable or unstable economy. Ki 

Inasmuch as further inflation may be a factor in 19% ) 
commercial banks should continue to examine closely every 
credit, to determine its effect in stimulating production @ 
needed goods and services. The principles of the volunte ; 
credit control program of the American Bankers Association 
should be followed closely. Bank credit which will tend 
promote fictitious values, or to permit speculation, or 
stimulate price increases should be avoided. 

Also, in view of the virtual certainty that business read 
justments and problems will tend to become more numerous 
in 1949, and that divergent price trends and increasing com- 
petition will pose more difficulties for business management, 
bankers should give the closest attention to the quality of 
their loan portfolios. ’ 

Commercial banks should maintain a firm pressure for 
liquidation of credits and insist whenever possible that 
repayment commitments be satisfied. Furthermore, it 
is increasingly important that bankers analyze carefully 
the inventory and accounts receivable positions of 
borrowers, from the standpoint of quality as well as quan- 
tity. Agricultural, real estate and consumer loans, and other 
types of bank credit commitments should be made only ona 
sound, realistic basis, with full consideration to the local 
business and economic situation as it affects the borrower. 

However, an inadequate flow of credit would be “just as 
disturbing to economic stability as an excessive flow of 
credit.’”’ The core of the credit policy suitable for 1949 in the 
South and Southwest is built upon “the premise that we as 
private bankers can and must make every effort to prevent 
all possible excesses in credit extensions, either in one direc- 
tion or another, while at the same time meeting the pro- 
ductive and essential credit requirements of the economy 
which we serve.” 


The West: A Brief Synopsis 


RENo ODLIn, president, Puget Sound 
National Bank, Tacoma, Washington 


Banxinc trends in the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
where the economy is expanding rapidly, are almost identical 
with those of the rest of the country. 

Opinions of bankers on the outlook can be summarized as 
follows: 

The great part of the move upward in loans is behind us; 
the movement is now, and will continue, sidewise or slightly 
down. 

Current standards for screening loan applications are 
sufficiently high to insure a high general quality of loans. 

Real estate loans in particular are being made on a sounder 
basis than was general practice a year or two ago. 

A constructive program over many months past has 
resulted in improving loan portfolio quality, in making 
extended borrowers aware of their exposure, and in inducing 
them to strengthen working capital and correct exposures. 
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Left to right: Kenneth R. Wells, member, Consumer Credit Committee, and vice-president, American National Bank and Trust Company, 

Chicago; Kenton R. Cravens, chairman, Credit Policy Commission, and vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. 

Louis; William A. Marcus, president, Savings and Mortgage Division, and senior vice-president, American Trust Company, San Francisco; 

W. Randolph Burgess, chairman, Economic Policy Commission, former A.B.A. president, and chairman of the executive committee, The 

National City Bank of New York; F. Raymond Peterson, vice-president, A.B.A., and chairman of the board, First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Paterson, New Jersey; Mr. French 


Natural forces are beginning to bring their own correc- 
tions, and piece by piece the various elements of the Far 
West economy are readjusting to a more normal pattern. 

There will be troubles among marginal operators and un- 
sound producers, but they have been pretty well foreseen and 
guarded against. 

The banks in the West will continue their present policy 
of providing for the sound requirements of their customers, 
and see no reason why they should not be able to do so ade- 
quately. We propose to make the loans our economy can 
constructively put to use. And we do not agree with some 
current thinking that high loan ratios are necessarily a 
badge of shame. 

We earnestly hope government will throw as few curves 
as possible and maintain an economic climate in which the 
natural forces in the economy can work toward equilibrium. 


The East: “Back to Normal, 
Oldtime Banking” 


H. Freperick HAGEMANN, Jr., president, 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank, Boston 


‘Tota: loans are levelling off and, with allowance for seasonal 
factors, there are indications that we may have passed the 
peak demand for credit. 

“T find agreement that the peak of the postwar boom is 
over and that business generally will recede unless given a 
new impetus by some new stimulus such as a very large 
rearmament program. I find agreement that production has 
caught up with consumption in some lines, that highly com- 
petitive conditions are returning, and that business failures 
are on the increase. Banks in our area are now having some 
losses, some slow loan situations, and are really getting back 
to what could be called normal, oldtime banking. How- 
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ever, business in general is expected to be good in 1949; and 
no real depression is in sight.” 

There has been a definite softening of demand in textiles, 
wearing apparel, shoes, radios and coal. Retail sales continue 
at satisfactory but reduced levels. 

Two significant danger signals are continuing large and 
unbalanced inventories and lack of adequate profits at high 
volume. ‘‘ Bankers cannot place too much emphasis on urg- 
ing customers to keep reappraising their minimum inventory 
requirements in the light of current conditions, which are 
certainly fraught with greater dangers from price fluctuations 
than in the immediate past.”’ 

The tendency toward smaller profit margins on large 
volumes should be studied carefully. Due to the substantial 
increase in costs, even a moderate drop in gross volume may 
quickly convert a profitable operation into an unprofitable 
one. 

Many eastern banks are veering from term loan commit- 
ments, particularly those running 5 to 10 years; in 1949 they 
will probably continue to do so. 

With the supply of money somewhat tightened and de- 
mand fairly good, ‘“‘ bankers will probably be in a position to 
charge rates of interest which come closer to reflecting the 
risks involved.”’ 

In 1949 banks will be giving more attention to insistence 
on periodic cleanups, more frequent and more complete re- 
ports and audits, greater emphasis on orthodox rafios and 
relationships between borrowed money and working capital, 
and borrowed money and equity. 

Banks should and will show more courage in 1949 in 
insisting on sounder credit requirements even though they 
may lose some business thereby. “Today bankers are in- 
clined to feel that time will make credit mistakes worse 
rather than better.” 


(CONDENSATIONS ARE CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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© In these days of tight labor markets and heavy turnove 
the banking business must maintain its working force of neq 
400,000 men and women under highly competitive condition C 


Careful attention given to the initial phases of employe, 

employee relationships helps to reduce the number of prot 

lems that arise later in over-all personnel administratio 

The pitfalls were supplied this month by WILLIAM POwsg 

deputy manager, American Bankers Association. The drawing 
our readers will detect, are by DICK ERICSON. 


= 
PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 


Ignorance of Federal or state laws governing minimum wages, maximum 
hours, overtime pay, discrimination, rest periods, and other working conditions 


Lack of long-term policies, resulting in hiring on an emergency basis 
and failing to meet other employer competition, or not taking full 
advantage of present employee promotion possibilities 


Failure to utilize recognized manpower sources, such as schools, counsel- Overlooking the vital necessity of carefully checking personal, character, 
lors, other businesses, agencies, and friends of present staff members and experience references presented by prospective employees 
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Disregarding the possibility of better checkup of the ability of ap- 
plicants by subjecting them to at least simple manual or mental tests 


Inadequate primary records containing 

such basic facts as thé employee's name, 

address, sex, age, and academic or 
experience background 


Failure to follow up train- 
ing progress of new em- 
ployees and assigning them 
to productive positions 
where satisfactory per- 
formance may warrant an 
early adjustment in salary 


Insufficient attention paid to an indoctrination procedure that will 
introduce the new employee to fellow workers and bank policies 
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Following the old “apprentice” custom of turning a new 
employee loose in a department, with general instructions 
to “catch on” or “learn the ropes,” instead of using effi- 
cient training routines in the hands of trained teachers 
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Consider tn the purcha se cr Start cha new business - 


1. Economic situation. 


2. Profit possibilities. 
3. Price af business. 
Y Past secord. 


The author is president of the Miami 
Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


HENEVER one of our customers 

comes in with a broad smile on 

his face and an eager look in his 
eye, I expect the worst and try to act 
nonchalant so as not to arouse his 
suspicions. I can feel that cold, banker’s 
glass eye snapping into position and | 
try my hardest to keep it from showing. 
I know that if I am really going to be 
of any constructive help to this en- 
thusiast I must first, if possible, share 
with him some of his enthusiasm for the 
big deal or new business venture in the 
offing. 

During the 10-year period from 1930 
to 1940 we were not bothered much 
with applications for loans to start 
new businesses and probably granted 
90 percent of all the applications we 
received during that period. However, I 
would estimate that since 1945 about 
two-thirds of my time has been spent in 
refusing to grant loans. But in spite of 
all those refusals, we have built up our 
loan total to a volume three times as 
large as it was in 1940. 

Of loans we refuse, few 


very are 
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RUSSELL B. STEWART 


turned down on the spot. We like to 
have a customer leave the bank feeling 
that we have done everything possible 
to look at his side of the question and 
that we are sympathetic with his de- 
sires, so that, although we could not 
help him in the particular situation at 
hand, he will want to return and give 
us first chance to make a good loan to 
take care of some future need. Those 
who are plainly not eligible for a loan 
from us and probably never will be, we 
try to help develop a credit line else- 
where. 

Small business loans in the past three 
years have become quite a headache. 
During and since the war many people 
decided to start new businesses or buy 
into going businesses. This seems to be 
a natural urge that arises during periods 
of inflation or large money turnover. 
Many people who get this urge seem to 
be more attracted by the volume of 
money changing hands than by any 
consideration of the profits. Each per- 
son who is not in business assumes that 
the fellow who is operating a business 
and doing a large volume must be mak- 
ing large profits, even though this does 
not necessarily follow. 

A large gross volume sometimes fools 
even the owners of an enterprise until 
they get into difficulties. I have had 
many applications for loans to go into 
business from people whose only study 
of the problem involved has been to 


observe how many customers the other 
fellow had or how big a car he drove. 
They sometimes get the fever just 
because many others seem to be going 
into the same type of business. A typical 
example at present is the outdoor 
theater. I have had several applicants 
for loans to construct or finance these 
amusement places, and great numbers of 
them are springing up. It seems to bea 
fad, but, as nearly as can be told, the 
decision to go into, this business is being 
made on the theory that if one person 
can make money at it so can another, 
rather than on any real knowledge of 
the prospects. This is not to imply that 
this urge is not a good thing. In fact, it 
is the driving power that has made this 
country what it is today. 

The banker is supposed to make safe 
loans, but the fact is that this country 
has been built up on unsound financing 
Investigation of the history of each 
business building you see on a city 
street indicates how many failures there 
were in connection with the investment 
in those buildings. Most of them were 
built because someone had a strong 
urge to build them rather than because 
of the safety of the investment. Like 
wise, in many other lines of activity, a 
large percentage of failures has been the 
customary thing. In a great many 
instances also, the real progress that 
was made was due to the failures which 
showed the way to later success. 
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Small Businesses 


5. Condition of property. 
6. Purchaser. 

7. Debt set-up. 
8. Debt payment ty net intome. 
9. Accounting records. 


So the banker’s dilemma is this: How 
can we encourage the urge which causes 
so many failures and still lend the 
depositor’s money safely? 

It is true that a great deal of money 
is changing hands and many businesses 
are making good profits, but today is 
still one of the most difficult times in the 
past 20 years for lending money safely. 
Business failures are creeping upward 
and will continue to do so until the 
fever abates. More and more owners 
of successful businesses who know how 
difficult it is to make a business pay in 
normal times are selling out to novices 
or other optimists who do not know 
their way around. 

Here is where the banker can offer 
a real service to his customers and the 
community. He knows, or should know, 
the causes of poor management and 
failures and he can help prevent people 
from investing in businesses they are 
not qualified to manage successfully. 
If a banker has the attitude that his 
only concern is to protect the depositor’s 
money, then he will be of little help to 
his community on this problem. Be- 
cause he is in a position to know many 
things the average businessman may 
not know, it is his responsibility, in 
order to promote the maximum pros- 
perity for his community, to help pre- 
vent unwise business investments. He 
cannot do this by merely turning down 
all loans that have insufficient collateral. 
He must be prepared to spend enough 
time with the loan applicant to find out 
what all the problems are, such as 
whether the prospective borrower is a 
man already in businessor is anewcomer. 
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Discussions such as this occur regu- 
larly in our bank, and we have built up 
a check sheet which we use to save time. 
There are so many things to consider 
and time is so short that unless we use 
such a tool we neglect to consider 
some important factor that might be 
the deciding one on the question of 
whether we should make the loan or the 
borrower should borrow the money. 

In considering applications for new 
business loans, we immediately try to 
consider the loan from the borrower’s 
position. If we think he is unwise in 


borrowing, we often refuse to make 
it even though we know it could be 
repaid, whether or not the business 
succeeds. In other words, we approach 
nearly every loan, not from the point of 
view of whether it is a safe loan for us, 
but, rather, from the standpoint of 
whether or not the applicant should 
have it. 

In order to consider all the important 
factors in each situation we have de- 
veloped the check sheet which appears 
in the cuts above and panel below. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 


Things to Ask About the Borrower 


Favorable Ul nfavorable 


Is he of good character? Check on honesty, 


courage, and perseverance. 


Is borrower putting up enough cash? 
Experience of borrower in this business. 
Will loan be secured properly? Payments on 


debt from profits only? 


Will financing be sound? Net worth to debt 
and cash to cash needs ratios. Also debt pay- 


ments to net income ratio. 


Is enough cash being raised to supply needs 


for 


repairs on buildings and equipment? 
new modernization, new equipment? 
build-up of accounts receivable? 
build-up of inventory expansion? 
How good is the estimate of expenses, salaries, 
wages, utilities, advertising, supplies, taxes, 


insurance, etc.? 
Terms of lease, taxes. 


Necessity of good accountancy knowledge 
and desire of borrower for proper accounting. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(6) 
= 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


The author is a member of the faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking and a government bond and money market specialist. 


vital importance to holders of Government securities 
seem to have been rather definitely answered in the 
period since the election. © 

First, there can be little doubt, in the minds of market 
observers, that any danger of an early removal or lowering 
of the “pegged” prices for Government issues has been 
eliminated. 

Second, the trend toward higher short-term interest rates 
has been interrupted, if not halted, by the decision of the 
Treasury to maintain a rate of 114 percent for the 12-month 
certificates offered as a refunding of the December 15, 1948, 
and January 1, 1949, maturities. 

Third, because of the growing uncertainty as to a con- 
tinuance of severe inflationary pressures, the likelihood of 
any further increase in the reserve requirements of the 
member banks has been decidedly lessened. 

Fourth, purchase and sale of Government issues by the 
Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve System 
has come into better balance, not only as to the size of total 
holdings but also as to the changes in the various maturity 
categories. 

Evidence of such an interpretation of election results was 
found in the action of the market itself. Prices for the key 
issues rose quite sharply until November 17, subsequently 
reacting. Nevertheless the issues eligible for purchase by 
commercial banks maintained price levels sufficiently above 
the pegs to justify the desirable description of a “free” 
market for them. 

The “tap” issues, however, still seemed to need some 
support from Federal Reserve buying, but to a decidedly 
less extent than during September and October. 


Portfolio Chonges 

The actual changes in the Federal Reserve portfolio of 
Government securities are a key to the success or failure of 
anti-inflationary measures, since total Federal Reserve 
credit is the primary credit base for the banking system, and 
Government securities currently account for over 97 percent 
of the total. It is noteworthy that for the entire period from 
November 12, 1947, to September 22, 1948, the total 
amount held actually declined from $22,050,000,000 to 
$21,860,000,000. In the week ending September 29, 1948, 
however, and largely as a result of the perhaps somewhat 
hasty imposition of higher reserve requirements, the total 
portfolio rose over $1,400,000,000 to over $23,282,000,000. 
Thereafter a slightly declining tendency developed until 
early December. 

While the total holdings in the Government portfolio of 
the Federal Reserve banks showed a rise of only a little over 
4 percent for the period (surely little enough under the cir- 
cumstances) the alteration in maturity composition has been 
anything but minor. 


Git very much discussed questions which are of 
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Market offerings of the maturities longer than one year 
resulting from sales by insurance companies, savings banks, 
other investors and commercial banks for various reaso 
running from the ability to find alternative and better-yielde 
ing investment media to market apprehension, were ab 
sorbed by Federal Reserve purchases to the extent of over 
$11 billion. However, approximately $10 billion of the 
shortest term (one year or less) category were either sold in 
the market or retired by the Treasury which, as funds were 
available from time to time, pursued the policy of paying off 
that portion of successively maturing issues which were held 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

It should also be noted that the nearly $1-billion i increase 
in the portfolio, as an addition to the primary credit base 
and hence inflationary, was substantially more than offset 
by the higher reserve requirements effective in September, 


Long-Term Governments in F. R. Banks 


Whether the acquisition of the longer-term Government 
issues by the Federal Reserve banks is or is not desirable 
central banking practice is a matter for discussion. There 
they are and there they are likely to stay for some time. 
However, the higher earnings resulting from the longer 
maturities are siphoned off to the Treasury Department. 
The longer-term bonds held are available to dampen any 
undue rise in market prices if demand for them increases, a 
not impossible development under even moderate deflation- 
ary conditions. 

Currently moderate pressure on bank deposits will be felt 
from the probable increase in money in circulation for the 
holiday season, from tax payment withdrawals, and from 
the steady drains on war loan deposit accounts in qualified 
banks as Treasury calls on these accounts are made. From 
October 15 to November 29 these accounts dropped from 
$1,947,000,000 to $1,642,000,000. Tax payments are rela- 
tively heavy for the December-to-March period so that 
ample funds should be available to the Treasury for the pay- 
ment of that portion of the December and January maturi- 
ties not presented for exchange and for some further reduc- 
tion in the amount of Treasury bills outstanding. 

By the end of November, business loans appeared to have 
topped out, possibly bringing to an end the rise in the second 
half of the current year. Judging by past experience, a reduc- 
tion of the loan total can be expected in the first half of next 
year. Should this occur, further monetary restrictive meas- 
ures are unlikely prior to the opening of the session of the 
8ist Congress on January 20. By that time the President’s 
budget message will be available and more will be known as 
to the inflationary implications of spending for European 
recovery and rearmament. 

Until then (always excepting the unexpected) the prospect 
would seem to justify the expectation that only minor price 
changes are likely in the market for Government securities. 
The pegs are still there to determine the price floor, while the 
action of the Open Market Committee clearly indicates that 
a supply is available to deter any undue rise. 
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President Harry Truman, on th? rostrum, making his first address to Congress on April 16, 1945 


WASHINGTON — President kaces a New Congress 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


HIS year’s capital show opens with 
T: long list of “characters” com- 

peting for the national spotlight. 
There will be many issues coming to 
the fore. It is the very size of the pro- 
gtam stacked before the congressional 
door which offers for the banking world 
a sharp contrast between the Congress 
of 1949 and the Congress which met 
for the last two years. 

Beginning in November 1947, bank 
credit restriction was, during much of 
the time, on or near the center of the 
national stage. It was one of the princi- 
pal “anti-inflation’”’ measures proposed 
by the President during the special 
session in November 1947, again at the 
regular session of 1948, and finally at 
the midsummer 1948 special session. 

As happens with things which are the 
center of attention, they finally get 
action. Last summer, Congress finally 
capitulated to the demand to “do some- 
thing” to counter inflation and adopted 
the law temporarily authorizing the 
Federal Reserve Board to boost re- 
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quired bank legal reserves by 4 addi- 
tional points of demand deposits and 
1% points of time deposits. 

This law expires on June 30. Hence 
the question of whether this higher 
reserve requirement shall be continued 
in the law or allowed to lapse was again 
bound to come before the Congress, 
whatever was said about it. 

On the other hand, credit control is 
nowhere near the center of the national 
stage as it has been since November 
1947, when Mr. Truman first proposed 
his so-called “anti-inflation” program. 
It had been the center of the stage 
because the more specific materials 
and price controls then proposed by the 
President were obviously disliked by the 
80th Congress. 

As has been noted frequently in the 
past, credit control is one of those sub- 
jects which is as poorly understood 
by the lay public as it is well understood 
by bankers. Bankers are a tiny minority 
when it comes to voting, however. 
Hence it was easy to single them out, 


as was done, as the virtually sole instru- 
ment of anti-inflationary action. In 
that way, the Congress took a little of 
the heat of criticism from itself for doing 
nothing to counter inflation. 


Many Things Confront Congress 
Credit control cannot, even with 
backing, become so much the center 
of the stage in 1949. Congress has an 
impressive list of subjects with which 
to deal before the end of this year’s 
regular session. It must deal, a little 
further behind schedule than last year, 
with the monumental details of appro- 
priations for a government approaching 
$50-billion in outlays. It may, have to 
deal with taxes to guarantee against a 
deficit in Mr. Truman’s latest budget. 
Congress has immediately before it 
the problem of providing funds for the 
operation of the economic phase of aid 
to Europe from April to June, and of 
carrying ECA forward into fiscal 1950. 
On top of economic aid comes the mili- 
tary aid program. Congress probably 
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will also be asked to approve a military 
alliance between the U. S. and Western 
Europe. 

Then, too, Congress must decide how 
many of President Truman’s campaign 
promises it will carry out, and to what 
extent it will commit the Treasury 
toward the financing of those promises. 
In particular, Congress must determine 
what extension will be made of the en- 
tire social insurance system, a subject 
of many ramifications and consuming 
much time. It is probably inescapable 
that Congress shall take up once more 
the broad question of farm price sup- 
ports and revision of the laws relating 
to agricultural production and market- 
ing. Presumably the Congress must 
boost minimum wages as promised by 
the President, and consider also the 
problem of how it shall broaden the 
application of the wage-hour act. 


Congressional Docket 


On the congressional docket are pro- 
posals for renewing legislation which 
otherwise would expire at one time or 
another this year, such as rent control, 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements, authority for reaching 
voluntary allocations on the distribu- 
tion of scarce materials, and expir- 
ing export and transportation control 
powers. 

There seems a long chance that Con- 
gress this year will be receptive toward 
passage of legislation similar to the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill subsidizing 
“low cost” public housing for the lower- 
income groups, and subsidizing slum 
clearance. The secondary market for 
veterans’ loans probably will be given 
new life and funds, practically pointing 
an admonitory finger at the banks 
and other institutions and telling them 
to renew the easy mortgage credit for 
homes constructed for veterans. 

This is a sizable list. It leaves out 
some of the main controversies, how- 
ever. These are: What shall be done, if 
anything, about bringing to life operat- 
ing or stand-by controls over prices and 
materials; the tough problem of work- 
ing out a new law regulating labor 
unions; and, finally, that most contro- 
versial of all subjects, proposed “civil 
rights” underwritten in Federal law for 
minority groups. 

Such a list appears to most observers 
as beyond the capacity of a single ses- 
sion of Congress to handle. It can be 
gotten out of the way only if the rela- 
tionships between the White House and 
Congress are as harmonious as they 
have ever existed in history: The list is 
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Senator Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, at 
right, is slated for 
the chairmanship 
of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee 
when the 81st Con- 
gress meets in 


January 


* 


too long to suggest the possibility, short 
of a fluke, of very much attention being 
concentrated upon the subject of 
whether bank reserves should be in- 
creased, and in what form, or whether 
the increased reserve requirements 
should be temporary or permanent. 


Cool Toward Credit Restraint 


If, on the other hand, the forces of 
inflation again go on the march and 
there is unmistakable evidence thereof, 
one may expect that officials will once 
more develop a keen interest in trying 
to restrain inflation via curbing bank 
credit. 

Without strong evidence of inflation, 
however, one may expect that, what- 
ever has been said for the record, bank 
credit restriction is definitely losing 
backing in Washington. The loss of 
interest in this subject has been both 
sharp and surprising. 

During the early fall, the Federal 
Reserve Board launched what had all 
the appearances of being a campaign 
to put across the idea of legislation em- 
powering the Board to order higher 
reserves. 

The first indication that the Board 
saw anything but dominantly inflation- 
ary forces operating came in the No- 
vember Federal Reserve Bulletin, which 
observed at one point: “The recent 
course of prices furnishes some grounds 
for the view that inflationary pressures 
are being reduced.” 

Throughout the Administration, there 
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was developing a lack of enthusiasm 
toward credit restraint. This was indi- 
cated by obvious developments. There 
were definite signs that, while business 
looked strong for months if not for years 
ahead, in the opinion of officials, there 
were signs that many segments of 
business had passed the peak of their 
inflationary demand. Pipelines were fill- 
ing up. Backlog demand had been met. 

There was also the possibility, in the 
minds of officials, that any deflationary 
movement such as curtailment of bank 
credit might, under these circum- 
stances, touch off a general deflationary 
movement. 

So the net interest of officials gener- 
ally in the matter of increasing bank 
reserves is in having this or any other 
possible weapon on hand when, as, 
and if inflation should break out again 
and prices and the cost of living once 
more surge upward. 


Reserve Also Skeptical 

Like some Administration officials, 
the Reserve Board also wants to. have 
the weapon of credit restriction written 
on the books so that, if the halt in in- 
flation passes, the Reserve Board would 
be capable of dealing with monetary 
expansion while at the same time hold- 
ing firmly to its policy of supporting 
Government bonds. 

On the other hand, the Reserve 
Board must always bear in mind its 
standing with public opinion, should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


This Tax News Is Good News 


New Regulations Hospitable to Legitimate Tax-Saving Plans 


EARL S. MACNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL is assistant vice-president of the Irving 
Trust Company, New York. He is an outstanding authority on 
estate planning. 


that to assert the opposite might be rated by cynics as 

equivalent to “Man Bites Dog!” It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the long-awaited regulations under the Revenue 
Act of 1948 are good news to lawyers and trust officers who 
were fearful that strict construction of some of the law’s 
artless words might nullify the usefulness of the law in many 
instances. 

As this is written, only tentative regulations have been 
published. The date of issue was November 6, 1948; sub- 
mission of “data, views or arguments” within a period of 30 
days was solicited. Some time after December 6 the com- 
ments would be analyzed and considered; perhaps as you 
read this the definitive regulations will be available. Of this 
you may reasonably be sure: that if the proposed regulations 
are gratifyingly explicit, clear and liberal, the final job will 
be even more so. For the purpose of the solicitation was to 
tap the experience of skilled individual practitioners in the 
tax and trust fields and the viewpoint of representative 
groups, such as the appropriate committees of the American 
Bar Association and the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


The Jam is Broken 


A swift traffic of will revision may be expected. True, the 
staffs of trust departments in recent months have been well 
occupied with customers and their attorneys reviewing wills 
made obsolete by the new law. Yet always there has been an 
undertone of uncertainty—‘‘ Have we been doing it right? 
Shouldn’t we wait for the regulations?” 

Now they are happy to know that generally they have 
been doing it right. Where they have created and applied 
their own interpretations, they have been stricter than the 
Treasury has turned out to be. 

Of greatest concern to trust people was the status of 
trusts in the taking of the marital deduction. As to the effect 
of outright legacies there were few questions: if a husband 
left to his wife (or vice versa) up to half of his estate without 
strings of any sort attached, that up-to-half dropped right 
out of his estate for Federal estate tax purposes. If the wife 
held on to it, then it would turn up as taxable in her estate; 
but if she had little of her own to start with, the end result 
would be a saving, for her estate would have a $60,000 
exemption, like her husband’s, and would start in lower rate 
brackets than the relatively high brackets to which her hus- 
band’s estate had climbed. And even if the wife had a sub- 
stantial estate of her own to which the additions from her 
husband’s estate would bring high-bracket taxes, so that 
ultimate savings might be negligible, or a small net loss occur, 
there was still the benefit of deferment as to a large segment 
of the married couple’s taxes; and on the sum deferred sub- 


~ accustomed are we to think of taxes as “bad news,” 
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Mr. MacNeill 


stantial income might be earned for the surviving spouse’s 
life. 

All this was clear, so long as the gift to the wife in the hus- 
band’s will was outright. But there were such uncertainties 
with respect to legacies in trust that many prominent and 
opinion-guiding lawyers seriously questioned whether trusts 
should be used at all. Here were the makings of a trend that 
might be hurtful to trust business. That is, hurtful to the 
banking business. 


Green Light for Trusts; Example of Savings 


Now the “go” signal is on for the pattern of trust giving 
that the more confident among lawyers and trust men had 
been recommending: 

Will you, the reader, obligingly assume that you have a 
net worth of $400,000; a wife and three young children? That 
you are not a resident of a community property state—to 
whom benefits under the statute also come, but not in the 
manner illustrated here? And that you are making your will? 

So, you direct that one-half of your estate shall be held 
in a “marital trust,”’ from which your wife will receive the 
income as long as she lives. During her lifetime you may 
give her a right—unlimited, or limited percentagewise or 
in dollar amount—to take down the principal of this trust. 
When she dies she will have the right to dispose of it in 
any manner she wishes by her will. (You expect, naturally, 
that she will leave it to the children.) As to the other half, 
you may make your wife the income beneficiary of this also; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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John Golibart of the First National Bank of Houston explains credit operations to University of Houston students 


A Recruiting Idea for Banks 


JOHN L. COOLEY: 


HERE’S considerable talk these days 

—and you can take it for granted 

there’ll be more—about recruit- 
ing young people for the banking busi- 
ness. 

Arthur W. McCain, president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
speaking on “Banking As a Career” 
at the bicentennial celebration of his 
alma mater, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, noted the banks’ need. He 
recalled that during the boom period 
of the 1920’s banking was a popular 
business subject in colleges and uni- 
versities. At that time banks’ personnel 
requirements were expanding; but the 
subject, Mr. McCain continued, “be- 
came less popular in the years following 
the depression when many banking 
insitutions had a surplus of employees.” 
Now, however, college graduates again 
are “finding this field an interesting 
one for exploration in planning their 
careers. 

“As a result of the greatly increased 
volume of bank activity and our in- 
ability to get young men during the 
war,” he told the students, “there is a 
great gap in bank organizations through- 
out the country. Not since I left Wash- 
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ington and Lee has there been such a 
shortage of trained young men in the 
banks. The need to overcome this 
shortage provides a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the college graduate who is 
interested in banking.” 

Robert Lindquist, in his presidential 
address at the recent convention of the 
Financial Public Relations Association, 
said that “probably the greatest prob- 
lem” currently facing banks was the 
shortage of men and women who are 
thinking of bank careers and who have 
the qualifications to fill responsible 
positions. 

“Alert banks,” he asserted, “are 
reviewing their personnel policies and 
taking steps again to make bank jobs 
attractive to youngsters coming out of 
our colleges and universities.” 

Every speech on the subject helps, 
whether it’s made at an association 
convention, a commencement, or on a 
special occasion such as gave Mr. Mc- 
Cain his opportunity to put in a good 
word for banking. 

Other steps which may be potentially 
productive of relief for the personnel 
shortage are being taken by the banks, 
large and small, that invite students to 


visit them. This practice is growing; 
and although the main objective of the 
vault inspections and the elementary 
explanations of routine banking opera- 
tions, which mark these tours, is to do 
a public relations job with ‘‘ tomorrow’s 
customers,” there is obviously another 
goal: stimulation of a student’s interest 
in banking as a life work. 

If a school has a well-organized voca- 
tional guidance program, the bank has 
a readily available approach to selling 
itself to the boy or girl who is still un- 
decided on a career. Under these cir- 
cumstances it’s an easy matter to tell 
banking’s story. 

Even if the school is without benefit 
of this service, the bank still has an 
opportunity. It will probably find the 
school willing to cooperate, with the 
result that student visits can be fitted 
smoothly into the curriculum of older 
pupils, some of whom may become 
sufficiently interested, through what 
they see and hear, to say: “I want to 
be a banker.” 

All this is by way of background— 
a fragmentary background, to be sure— 
for a report on what one bank is doing 
along these constructive lines. 
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President P. P. Butler of the First 
National Bank in Houston decided last 
fall that if students in the banking 
classes at the University of Houston’s 
School of Business Administration were 
invited to the First and not only 
“shown around” but given the high- 
lights of operational procedure, two 
things might be accomplished: The 
students would get a brief laboratory 
course in bank operations, and they 
might become candidates for jobs in 
the banking business. 

Mr. Butler talked over his idea with 
Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, dean of the 
school. Dr. Hughes was enthusiastic, 
and suggested that visits to the bank 
be made part of the regular course for 
students of banking and finance. 


I: was arranged that the visiting 
classes be divided into three groups. 
The first was accompanied to the bank 
by Dean Hughes and an instructor, the 
others by Dr. Raymond W. Baldwin, 
professor of banking, and an assistant 
instructor. 

The First National, in turn, prepared 
a short seminar in practical banking. 
When the students arrived, on three 
evenings, they were handed mimeo- 
graphed outlines of the program that 
awaited them. For the next hour, after 
a welcome by President Butler, they 
heard practical talks by staff men. 
First, A. W. Kirkland told them about 
the private banking system. Then M. D. 
Jenkins explained loans, deposits and 
capital, and A. E. Cleree discoursed on 
management and internal operations. 
Each talk was followed by a question 
period. 

Then President Butler announced 
that the visitors were to make a tour 


C. K. Hambrick explains the workings of the safe deposit de- 
partment to First National Bank of Houston’s student visitors 
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of the bank, and he introduced the staff 
people who were to be their guides. 

The students inspected, in turn, the 
new accounts department, the tellers’ 
counter, the proof and transit depart- 
ments, the bookkeeping division, the 
credit, safe deposit and trust depart- 
ments and the bank’s printing facilities. 
In each a staff member explained the 
work done. 

At the end of the evening the students 
were invited to the bank’s clubrooms 
for refreshments. 

“The university officials found this 
such a successful way to integrate class- 
room theory with actual business tech- 
nique,” says a spokesman for the First, 
“that it is planned to make these meet- 
ings a part of the regular curriculum for 
students of banking and finance at the 
school.” 

Whether the program will result in 
any new bankers remains to be seen. 
But a good start has been made, and 
perhaps the idea will appeal to banks 
that have no contacts with students of 
either college or high school grade. 


Model Trains Demonstrate 
Money Flow 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
Boston has developed an unusual 
method of demonstrating what happens 
to money when it leaves a bank in the 
form of loans and investments. 

A 20-foot display, called the Bank- 
orama, simulates New England’s econ- 
omy. Three scale-model electric trains, 
each loaded with miniature money bags, 
emerge from the “loan” doors of model 
banks, travel their circuits to basic 
industry, retail trade and consumers, 
and then re-enter the banks at doors 
marked ‘“‘deposits.”? Tiny factories, 


stores and villages contribute to the 
realism of the journeys. 

On one circuit a little train carries 
loans to consumers for the purchase of 
homes and merchandise. From con- 
sumers, whose family income averages 
more than $4,500 a year and whose 
accumulated family savings average 
more than $5,900, this money circuit 
moves on to the service and trade 
phase of the economy, carrying the 
money cargo to transportation and 
communication, trade and public serv- 
ice, professional, domestic and personal 
services, and clerical occupations. 
Thence the flow is to basic industries, 
such as agriculture, forestry, manu- 
facturing, fishing and mining, and from 
them back to the bank as deposits. 

Another train bears to the basic 
industries the loans that create em- 
ployment and income for consumers 
who buy from the trade and service 
industries which, in turn, deposit money 
in banks. 

The third circuit goes from the bank 
to trade and service organizations that 
support the demand for the basic in- 
dustries’ products and thus help to 
maintain employment and income for 
consumers, who deposit their family 
income and accumulated savings with 
the banks of New England. 

Signs along the circuits supplement 
the story told by the speeding trains 
and the miniature buildings. On a panel 
is depicted the section’s banking struc- 
ture, with resources of more than $1834- 
billion backed by the Reserve bank. 
Another panel offers statistical data on 
New England’s economic growth and 
potentialities for further development. 

The Bankorama has been shown at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


John Deason shows the operations. performed by Bookkeeper 
Janie Frasier to business administration students 
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The “We” Spirit in Bank Personnel 


The author is assistant cashier of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. At last summer’s Ken- 
tucky School of Banking he gave a course 
in this field. 


the statement of condition? The 
usual bank balance sheet lists, 
under resources, such things as cash, 
loans, investments, etc., yet the most 
valuable asset of all does not appear. 
It must be recognized that a bank’s 
personnel constitutes its greatest asset, 
if it has been properly selected and 
developed. 
Many banks today are in a serious 
position as regards this prime invest- 
ment. There are far too few banks 


RE all your bank’s resources listed in 
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where there is sufficient depth of capa- 
ble manpower, and some banks cannot 
even field a full first team. Today banks 
have an excellent opportunity to de- 
velop personnel to meet their present 
and future requirements. The achieve- 
ment of this objective under today’s 
conditions, however, requires a program 
that will challenge the interest of capa- 
ble and qualified men. 

The problem facing most banks is the 
inauguration of a program which will 
produce a well rounded group of second 
men, who will strengthen the bank 
today and be capable of assuming full 
responsibility in the future. 

The following development program 
provides an excellent means of building 
a reservoir of trained men and women, 


Qualifications of a Supervisor 


A supervisor’s success in his present position and in winning promotion depends to a 
great degree upon his qualifications. Among the qualifications which you, as a super- 


visor, should have are the following: 


(1) Knowledge of your job 
(2) Knowledge of the jobs you supervise 
(3) Fairness 

(4) Reliability 

(5) Good health 

(6) Honesty and truthfulness 
(7) Good judgement 

(8) Resourcefulness 

(9) Cooperativeness 

(10) Patience 
(11) Sympathy and kindness 


(12) Good memory 

(13) Courtesy and respectfulness toward 
everyone 

(14) Loyalty 

(15) Tactfulness 

(16) Initiative 

(17) Self-control 

(18) Ambition 

(19) Good personal appearance 

(20) Intelligence 

(21) Forcefulness 


Responsibilities of a Supervisor 


I. Why study your responsibilities? To: 


(1) Gain better understanding of duties 

(2) Provide protection for customer and 
bank 

(3) Maintain bank’s competitive posi- 
tion 

(4) Maintain production 


II. What are your responsibilities? They are: 


(1) Responsibility for maintaining pro- 
duction 

(2) Responsibility for development of 
morale, and proper mental attitudes 

(3) Responsibility for training and de- 
veloping staff members 


Control cost 

Maintain morale 

Prepare for advancement 

Make your job easier 

Increase your stature in eyes of 
management and co-workers 


) Responsibility for cooperation with 
higher management, fellow super- 
visors and staff members 
Responsibility for safety, health, 
and physical condition of staff 
Responsibility for rating employees 
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and of developing the “We” attitude 
which is so important to successful bank 
operation. 

Delegate Authority and 
Responsibility 

Perhaps the most difficult task facing 
any executive is the delegation of some 
of his authority and _ responsibility, 
However, it is practically impossible for 
a junior to learn how to handle bigger 
transactions unless he gets the chance 
to perform them. There seems to be a 
tendency on the part of some executives 
to hold on to detail and thus perform 
far below their potential. 

The principal tool by which the execu- 
tive multiplies himself is delegation of 
authority. The best maxim for the 
executive is: “ Never do anything your- 
self that someone else can do for you, 
even passably well.’”’ To develop assist- 
ants who will assume responsibility and 
perform a job as he would do it, the 
executive must discover a way to get 
them to employ the same energy and 
enthusiasm that they would if the en- 
terprise were their own. This can be 
achieved by surrendering to them the 
authority to do certain things in their 
own way, and stand or fall on the re- 
sults. In this manner, the senior execu- 
tive is enabled to reserve a considerable 
proportion of his time for decisions on 
policy matters, free from the detail 
which limits the effectiveness of so 
many top management men. 


Give Supervisors and 
Department Heads the Tools 
They Need to Do an Effective Job 


The specific objective of a program 
of this nature is to provide the super- 
visor with the techniques needed to 
perform his job to the benefit of the 
bank, his staff, and himself. This can 
be accomplished by: 

(a) Acquainting the supervisor with 
his responsibilities, authority, and 
limitations thereto (insofar as 
they are defined). 

(b) Broadening the supervisor’s 
knowledge of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of other supervi- 
sors. 
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Providing the supervisor the op- 
portunity to develop skill in dis- 
charging his responsibilities. 

In the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, a series of conferences was 
developed to guide the supervisors in 
acquiring needed knowledge and skill. 
Senior personnel in the operating di- 
vision participated in the development 
of the conference material and also 
acted as conference leaders. To facilitate 
and encourage discussion, no more than 
15 supervisors were included in any one 
group. After completing the original 
material in a series of weekly meetings, 
the groups continued to convene on a 
monthly basis to discuss current oper- 
ating problems. 

Conduct Regular Staff Meetings 

Staff meetings are exceedingly valua- 
ble because they offer almost unlimited 
possibilities for improving operations 
and building employee morale. In some 
banks, the staff meetings are used to 
explain changes in policy, to discuss 
mutual problems, to work out pro- 
cedural problems, and, most important 
of all, to develop the “We”’ attitude 
the feeling that the staff members are 
working as a unit and that each plays 
an important part in the operation of 
the bank. 

It is important that an agenda or pro- 
gram be prepared for each meeting. 
The meetings will rapidly lose any pos- 
sible value if they are permitted to de- 
velop into bull sessions in which nothing 
is accomplished except the possible 
entertainment of those present. 


Use Employees’ Suacestion System 


Bank management should recognize 
that the assistance of all employees, 
through the contribution of construc- 
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ibove, a conference 
in the Central Na- 
tional on the sub- 
ject of developing 
supervisor material. 
Members of the 
bank’s staff, left to 
right, are Messrs. 
Stewart, Busch, 
Steele (the author), 
Perry, Staley, 
Blazer, Brush. Right, 
Mary Lou Stabbl, 
instructor, and D, J. 
Weitzel, division 
manager, watch the 
work of Irene Nagy, 
who was trained on 


the job 


tive suggestions, is necessary for the 
achievement of highest levels of effi- 
ciency and greatest productiveness in 
the operation of a bank. One method of 
obtaining these suggestions is through 
the paying of a monetary award for 
acceptable ideas for the improvement 
of methods and service, reduction of 
expense, or increase in income in any 
part of the bank. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that unless a suggestion 
system has the whole-hearted support of 
top management and line supervisors, 
it will have little chance of succeeding. 


Encourage Participation in 
Community Activities 


Beyond strictly technical bank train- 
ing, the executive—junior or senior 
must be a leader in his community. 


Participation in community activities 
not only builds contacts which will 
benefit the bank, but it offers the oppor- 
tunity for executive training to those 
who do not, as yet, have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it in their bank posi- 
tions. 


Encourage Participation in 
A.I.B. Classes and Activities 


Membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking affords bank employees 
exceptional opportunities for self-im- 
provement. Participation in the re- 
sponsibilities of chapter operation and 
management enables the individual to 
acquire and improve the capabilities so 
greatly in demand today. Further, the 
individual member is enabled to serve 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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meeting of the Financial Public Re- 

lations Association in Hollywood, 
Florida, there was an impressive array 
of new entries, old and middle-aged 
ones, all kinds, shapes and sizes. But 
the easy winner, the hit of the show, 
Miss Public Relations for 1949, was 
none other than that favorite through 
the ages, “Service with a Smile.”’ She 
had some competition from several 
fresh young techniques but nothing 
really to worry about. 
JiListening to speaker after speaker 
stress the importance of human friend- 
liness in advertisements, radio scripts, 
personnel training, and everything con- 
nected with selling bank services, 
brought to mind the story about a pub- 
lic relations-minded matron who 
thought that her husband was not 
giving her enough attention and appre- 
ciation. Said she, “You don’t have 
good judgment and I can prove it.” 
They were walking through a park 


I the annual Parade of Ideas at the 
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and she suggested that he walk a few 
paces behind her. He did and he was 
amazed by what he saw. Every man 
they passed glanced, looked, then 
turned to look again. The thing friend 
husband did not know was that she was 
giving every male passerby a big smile 
and a wink. 

As Robert Lindquist, vice-president 
of the La Salle National Bank of Chi- 
cago, said in his report completing a 
year as president of the organization: 

“Progress has truly been made in 
giving public relations its rightful 
place at the management table of our 
nation’s banks. More significant has 
been the development of a deep con- 
sciousness on the part of more and more 
bankers of the vital necessity of getting 
close to people, of meeting the banking 
needs not of the favored few but of the 
entire community, and of developing 
widespread goodwill for our banks 
among the millions who do not use our 
services as well as the millions who do.” 


The convention elected as its new 
president Allen Crawford, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers-Equitable Trust 
Company in Detroit. Mr. Crawford 
had served as general convention chair- 
man. The program chairman was Wil- 
liam B. Hall, vice-president of The 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan, and 
the Florida general chairman was 
George G. Ware, president of the First 
National Bank, Leesburg, Florida. 

It also chose as first vice-president 
John N. Garver, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York; as second 
vice-president, Philip K. Barker, vice- 
president of the Granite Trust Com- 
pany, Quincy, Massachusetts; and as 
third vice-president, Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice-president of the Second National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. 

Harve H. Page, second vice-president 
of the Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer, succeeding 
Chester L. Price, advertising manager 
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of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, who declined re- 
election after serving two years. 

Preston E. Reed, executive vice- 
president, and his assistant, Miss Lucy 
David, continue in charge of the head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Like Mr. Lindquist, President Craw- 
ford has long been an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the human factor in making 
friends and getting business. Last spring 
he said to the Connecticut Bankers As- 
sociation, meeting in New Haven: 

“Good public relations is revealed in 
not only the larger and more important 
transactions, but in the little things, 
which standing by themselves seem in- 
consequential. It is the gracious and 
never-failing ‘thank you’ between em- 
ployees, even though the service which 
evokes the thanks may be unasked or 
even unnecessary. It is the holding open 
of a door for another to pass through— 
it is never the ‘looking-down-the-nose’ 
attitude at the other fellow, whether he 
be customer or business associate. It is 
the tone-of-voice in a letter—in a 
folder, a booklet, in newspaper display 
ads. It leans over backwards to make 
friends and influence prospects for it is 
working for an organization which 
wants the goodwill of the public and 
knows the value of earning it. It is ever 
and always and sincerely, simple good 
manners—in print or in person. In the 
long run, it pays off, for there is no finer 
compliment, no surer asset for the fu- 
ture, nq sweeter music to the ear, than 
the voluntary remark: ‘They’re nice 
people to do business with.’” 

At the Hollywood Beach meeting 
there were several dozen leaders in the 
various departmental conferences and 
clinics, and a distinguished group of 
speakers at the regular sessions. 

Dr. Preston H. Scott, co-ordinator of 
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community relations of Wayne Uni- 
versity, and consultant to the director 
of training of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, conducted a school of human rela- 
tions each morning throughout the 
convention. One of the points he em- 
phasized was: 

“While we have reached a reasonable 
point of achievement in the develop- 
ment of technical skills, we have hardly 
scratched the surface of what is today 
paramount if we are to survive— 
namely, human relations.” 


Broad Note 


Richard W. Trefz, president of the 
Beatrice State Bank of Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, told one of the general sessions 
that the survival of the American 
banking system depends on the service 
banks render their communities. “Em- 
phasis on service,” he said, “results 
from realization that we are engaged in 
a gigantic showdown between the 
colossi of the century—Free Enterprise 
vs. Collectivism. One has for its objec- 
tive the greatest blessings, spiritual and 
material, for the greatest number. The 
other will force man back where men 
are pawns, moved about at the whim of 
despots. Our nation’s strength is the 
strength of the people of her unnum- 
bered cities and communities, all served 
by their home-owned, chartered 
banks.” 

There were so many ideas of every 
kind presented and discussed that it is 
possible to mention here only a few 
without any attempt to cover the entire 
list. 


A New Baby—Television 


George J. Watts, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of Corn Exchange National 
Bank & Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, has had quite a bit of experience 


with bank use of television and he is a 
devout believer in its effectiveness. 
““My impression of television is this,” 
he said: “It is one invention made by 
man that is helping to hold the Amer- 
ican home together. When a television 
set is installed in a home, it keeps dad 
and mother in the home and the chil- 
dren off the street corner. Admittedly, 
it interferes with meals and the chil- 
dren’s bedtime. I know that many of 
my friends, as well as your speaker, are 
now eating their meals in the evening 
within eye-view of the television re- 
ceiver. Is this good or bad—I, frankly, 
do not know. All I know is that televi- 
sion is here to stay—that it means more 
business for us and is another gift from 
God for mankind’s pleasure and knowl- 
edge.” 


Correspondent Bank Relations 


Among the various methods banks 
use to build up their correspondent 
banking relationships is one described 
by S. H. Chelsted, vice-president of 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“We held our 17th economic meeting 
on November 4, two days following the 
national elections,” said Mr. Chelsted, 
“at which time the speakers were Dr. 
Marcus I. Nadler, professor of finance, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, New York University; Maurice 
A. Schapiro, president of M. A. Scha- 
piro & Co., Inc.; and Dr. A. C. Van 
Deusen, a member of the Graduate 
School of Psychology, Northwestern 
University. We always schedule the 
meetings when they will be most timely. 

“The economic meeting was devel- 
oped as a result of a survey which indi- 
cated that most bankers and corporate 
executives were unable to keep abreast 
of printed economic forecasts and had 
difficulty in summarizing all of the 
opinions in order to make direct appli- 
cations to their own business.” 


Radio: Bank Advertising’s 
No. 2 Boy 


Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., vice-president 
of City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, gives radio a 
high rating; but second to the printed 
page as a medium for banks. He stated 
to a clinic on radio: “If radio receives 
such a large preference of the public’s 
leisure time, and even affects the stock 
market, it would seem that radio is 
pretty fundamental in American living 
and should, by all means, occupy the 
high place it does in selling merchan- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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Perpetual Cost Analysis for the 


Small Bank 


T. ALLEN GLENN, JR. 


The series of articles on cost analysis which ends this 
month (the fourth and last part appears below) has been 
written for the purpose of demonstrating that it is possible 
for the operator of the small bank to ascertain, with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, what the various “per 
item” costs are in his own bank. In addition to acquiring 
knowledge of “per item” cost in connection with checking 
account services, the operator is enabled to determine 
other item costs in practically all of the other departments. 
In addition, he will determine the cost of the use of money 
and, upon this basis, can establish interest rates on loans, 
as well as the amount of interest to be allowed on time 
accounts. 

Quite often, in determining “per item” charges in 
connection with service charges on checking accounts, the 
determination is based upon what the bank across the 
street is doing or upon what banks in near-by communities 
are doing. Unless the operator of the bank knows his own 
costs, this procedure is as likely to be unfair to the 
customer as it is to the bank. 


The author is president of The Peoples 
National Bank, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The three preceding articles in the 
series by Mr. GLENN appeared in BANK- 
ING for October, November and December 
1948. 


not known by the operator of a 

small bank is the handling cost 
in connection with a loan. There is not 
only the expense involved in the acquisi- 
tion of a loan but also the expense of 
handling payments. In determining 
what the interest rate must be upon a 
certain type of loan or what the mini- 
mum charge should be, it is essential 
that the operator know what the acqui- 
sition cost, the payment cost and the 
cost of money is. The system of alloca- 
tion of costs outlined in the preceding 
three articles shows how to determine 
what is the gross cost of these operating 
phases. At this point, the operator of 
the cost analysis system should put 


(: of the item costs that is usually 


A 


THE AUTHOR 


these gross figures to work. By comput- 
ing daily the number of items handled 
in the loan department, it is an easy 
matter to divide the total cost by the 
total of such daily items and, thus, 
determine the handling cost “per item.” 

Included in the daily items of a loan 
department in a small bank should be 
the number of new loans disbursed and 
renewals of loans, interest billings on 
demand loans, and payments, other 
than reductions at the time of renewal, 
but including payments in full at ma- 
turity. The average operator of a small 
bank will probably be surprised to learn 
the cost of acquring and liquidating a 
loan. The “per item” cost, ascertained 
by dividing the total of the above- 
described items into the total depart- 
mental cost, will represent the minimum 
that the bank should receive on any 
loan disbursed in order that it might 
break even. Actually, since the figure 
represents not only the cost of acquisi- 
tion but also the cost of repayment, the 


resulting “per item” figure should be 
doubled for each loan. In the average 
small bank, it will probably be found 
that such “per item” figure will be 
somewhere around $5. The operator 
who has been charging a minimum of 50 
cents, or no minimum at all, will soon 
realize that a great many of his smaller 
loans are not only failing to render a 
profit but are actually costing the bank 
money. 

Another interesting bit of informa- 
tion to be obtained from the cost analy- 
sis figures in the loan department is the 
answer to the question: “ What net rate 
of return are we obtaining on our 
loans?” This figure can be obtained by 
using the average balance—described 
in the previous article—and dividing it 
into the net income figure after ex- 
penses. If the net rate of return is less 
than, or not materially more than, that 
obtainable upon United States Govern- 
ment bonds or other high-grade securi- 
ties, it would seem that the operation of 
a loan department and the making of 
loans is a futile and fruitless effort. How- 
ever, perhaps the difference between 
being a profitable effort and a futile 
one would be the application of a 
knowledge of actual cost in the institut- 
ing of minimum charges and higher 
interest rates. 

In the consumer credit department, 
the acquisition cost in connection with 
each loan is easily determined by divid- 
ing the total of acquisiton cost by the 
number of loans actually disbursed. 
The collection cost is determined by 
dividing the amount segregated as col- 
lection cost by the number of payments 
received during the accounting period. 
With these two items being known, it is 
easy to determine what the minimum 
charge should be in connection with any 
loan in order to break even. For in- 
stance, if the acquisition cost amounted 
to $2.50 and the payment cost 12 cents 
for each payment, a 12-payment loan 
would represent an expenditure by the 
bank of $3.94—$2.50 acquisition, plus 
$1.44 for 12 months at 12 cents each. 
Based on this knowledge, the operator 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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Pan American Union delegates ratified the hemisphere defense pact in Washington early in December, as shown above. A few days later 
one nation abolished its standing army and was promptly “invaded,” while another had a revolution 


“The Most Important Capital in the World” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WAS introduced to a newly arrived 
| South American diplomat who re- 

marked that he was looking forward 
eagerly to his tour of duty in the 
world’s capital. What most impressed 
him about Washington, he said, was the 
unpretentious, democratic behavior of 
the people: “You’d hardly imagine 
that you are in the most important 
capital in the world.” 

It was not always thus. Until not 
long ago, South Americans paid their 
chief homage to European capitals. 
This visitor himself, still in his thirties, 
had been educated in Europe. For all 
that, it is now universally realized that 
the center of European power is in 
Washington. 

Although it may not look like a 
world capital, it certainly looks like 
the national capital; and there have 
been many structural changes from 
the sleepy, southern city Washington 
was 20 years ago. Also, as the diplo- 
matic pouches and travelers that come 
and go at the bustling national airport 
can attest, there has been substantive 
growth that concerns all the world. 

The Government would now make 
Washington the world’s agricultural 
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capital—the permanent site of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The sup- 
porting arguments are set forth in a 
brochure which enumerates, inter alia, 
the large and complete foreign missions 
maintained here, the “temperate cli- 
mate’ with few days extremely cold or 
unpleasantly warm (sic), the interna- 
tional conference facilities maintained 
by the State Department, and “the 
relative stability of U. S. currency.” 


FAO, ITO, ILO, WHO, IWO 


Perhaps unconsciously thinking of 
food, for it was the day before Thanks- 
giving, I went over to see what was 
cooking at the fourth annual conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO to you), then holding its 
sessions at Washington’s Shoreham Ho- 
tel. Only a few weeks ago, the annual 
meeting of the governors of the World 
Bank and Fund went through their ex- 
ercises in the very same rooms. Wash- 
ingtonians are getting used to the idea 
of big gatherings of eminent foreigners 
who arrive in droves, divide them- 
selves into orderly commissions and 
committees, make speeches before effi- 
cient microphones, take in all the recep- 
tions, cocktails and canapes, and then 


fly off to all corners of the world without 
too much thought as to who pays all 
the expenses. 

This FAO meeting was all right. Any- 
one could walk into any session. All was 
open. As I approached Commission II, 
a woman’s voice, magnified several 
fold, was expounding Pakistan’s view- 
point in French. Right inside the door 
were three rows of tables covered in 
green baize and presenting in orderly 
array 25 neat signs, 25 large pads, and 
25 yellow pencils. Only three of the 25 
places were occupied. Reading from 
left to right I give you the placards as I 
noted them down at the time: Holy See, 
Allied Council for Japan, ICEF, ITO, 
UN, Red Cross, OAS, Int’] Bank, ILO, 
IMF, IRO, UNESCO, WHO, IACB, 
IBA, ICAC, IUCW, ILF, ICW, ACWW, 
ICC, ICA, IFAP, WFTU, IWO. There 
isn’t space to say what all these initials 
mean. All that matters at an interna- 
tional conference is that you be able 
to identify your own initials and so 
find your own place. (“‘IWO,”’ is no re- 
lation to Jima, but stands for Interna- 
tional Wine Office.) 

International conferences are great 
consumers of mimeograph paper, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Deterred Posting and Delayed Returns 


The author is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Deferred Posting of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission and vice- 
president and comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Boston. 


operations department of our 
bank recommended on August 9, 
1946, that a deferred system of 
bookkeeping be adopted in our com- 
mercial bookkeeping department. Prior 
to that date I had been aware, of course, 
that banks in other sections of the 
country had found it to their advantage 
to adopt this method of bookkeeping, 
but, frankly, I was not too sold on the 
idea, as the additional day’s delay in 
the return of unpaid items loomed large 
in my mind. 

The report of the operations depart- 
ment, which covered a six months’ 
study of our bookkeeping department, 
really opened my eyes, however, to the 
inefficiencies and problems that exist 
in a posting system that requires the 
entire day’s work to be handled during 
the day received. The report mentioned 
them all, but here are a few: tight time 
schedules, repetitious handling of state- 
ments (“dribble posting”), excessive 
machine requirements, and peaks and 
valleys in the work-load during the day. 
It all added up to the fact that we, too, 
should get on the band wagon and ob- 
tain the benefits of deferred posting. 


Meaning of “Deferred Posting” 


Getting on the band wagon, however, 
was easier said than done. But before 
going into that, it might be well if I 
gave a brief description of our interpre- 
tation of deferred posting inasmuch as 
this term has been applied to many 
variations of posting procedures. De- 
ferred posting to us means delaying the 
determination of whether to honor or 
dishonor, and the posting of items to 
customers’ statements, until the day 
after their receipt. In other words, while 
the proof department is proving the 
current day’s items, the bookkeepers 
are processing the items handled by the 
proof department the previous day. 
The bookkeeping entries are posted as 
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of the previous business day; that is, 
under the date the items were processed 
by the proof department. Under our 
interpretation of deferred posting, con- 
ditional payment or credit is given on 
the day of receipt, thus avoiding any 
delay between banks in the collection 
system or in the availability of funds. 


The 1-Day Delay 

I found we had a selling job to do in 
our own bank, as there were others who 
felt as I did that the 1-day delay in the 
return of unpaid items was a step back- 
ward in good customer service. Writers 
in various banking publications and 
bankers with deferred posting experi- 
ence, however, all stated that no ad- 
verse customer reaction had developed 
because of the additional 1-day delay. 
We thought it wise, however, to de- 
termine the volume and amount of un- 
paid items in comparison with the total 
number handled, and we are indebted 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
for the following figures. It informed 
us that over a period of a year unpaid 
items represented only 40/100 of 1 
percent of the total number of items 
handled and 27/100 of 1 percent of the 
total dollar value. It also informed 
us that of this relatively insignificant 
percentage perhaps one-half were re- 
turned for endorsement only. 

Another argument advanced against 
the plan was somewhat as follows: 
“Regardless of how small the percent- 
age of returned items is, depositors will 
have to consider all of their deposited 
items as being uncollected and, there- 
fore, unavailable for one additional 
day, as they have no way of knowing 
which items will be paid and which will 
not.” Our inquiries on this point indi- 
cated, however, that little adverse cus- 
tomer reaction develops because of the 
delay to customers in availability of 
their funds, and this has since been 
borne out by our own experience. Banks, 
as a rule, do not publicize the matter 
of availability of funds, and when a 
depositor is concerned about any par- 
ticular item he usually inquires as to 
when he may consider such item paid. 


Generally speaking, checks are issued 
in payment of an already existing debt, 
and the 1-day delay in receiving an 
unpaid check back from the bank 
would not, as a rule, jeopardize the de- 
positor’s position with respect to his 
debtor. 

After considering all the factors in- 
volved, we felt justified in going ahead 
with our plans for deferred posting; and 
our next step was to request the Boston 
Clearing House Association to give 
consideration to a change in the re- 
turn hour from 3 P.M. on the day of 
presentation to 3 P.M. on the next 
succeeding business day. The associa- 
tion turned the matter over to Robert 
Proctor, its counsel, and Walter D. 
Malcolm, counsel for our bank, for their 
opinions as to whether clearinghouse 
banks could legally grant to each other 
such an extension of time. Their re- 
search indicated that in Massachusetts 
it was very doubtful whether a col- 
lecting bank could agree with a drawee 
bank that the latter may have more 
than 24 hours to return dishonored 
checks. The then existing clearinghouse 
regulations provided only for a 5-hour 
interval (10 A.M. to 3 P.M.) between 
the final exchange and the return hour, 
but an increase to 24 hours would not 
solve our problem, as most of the 24 
hours would be night hours and we had 
no wish to put our bookkeeping depart- 
ment on a night shift. 


Amendment Drafted 


In the opinion of the counsels, the 
only safe way to accomplish the desired 
result would be to have the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature enact some amend- 
ment to the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. They were, accordingly, requested 
to draft an amendment and at this 
point the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation took over. The association polled 
its members and they voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of changing the law. The 
association, working with our counsel, 
presented the bill to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and on March 17, 1947, it 
was passed and approved by the 
Governor. 
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The bill became effective June 16, 
1947, but before that time we became 
aware of still one more barrier to our 
adoption of deferred posting; and it 
was this last barrier which put the 
question of deferred posting on a 
nationwide basis. The Massachusetts 
banks which had voted so overwhelm- 
ingly for the change in the law received 
many of their items, as would naturally 
be expected, from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. The operating letters 
of the Boston Federal Reserve, how- 
ever, did not provide for the delayed 
return of unpaid items—in fact, they 
specifically called for their return on 
the day of receipt. Mr. Whittemore, 
then president of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Mr. Schlaikjer, 
vice-president and counsel, were most 
cooperative and sympathetic to the 
cause, but they pointed out that the 
operating letters were issued under 
and subject to the authority granted by 
Regulation J of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. Regula- 
tion J, in turn, did not provide for the 
acceptance of conditional payment with 
the right of return and refund on the 
next succeeding day. 


Attitude of Other Banks 


Again, because of the wording of the 
new Massachusetts law which extended 
to drawee banks the privilege of delay- 
ing both remittance and return, there 
was some doubt on the part of the Bos- 
ton Federal Reserve that all banks 
would continue to remit on the day of 
receipt. Unless drawee banks continued 
to remit on the day of receipt, the Re- 
serve bank would, of course, have to 
consider amending its time schedules 
with respect to the availability of funds 
for items drawn on Massachusetts 
banks. Now, although our bank and 
the other Massachusetts banks who ad- 
vocated deferred posting had had no 
thought of delaying payment to pre- 
senting banks, and although banks in 
other sections of the country where 
deferred posting was in effect had 
continued to remit for items on the 
day of receipt, there was no guaranty 
that all banks would do so. 

To insure that remittance would 
continue to be made on the day of 
presentment, even though in conditional 
form, it was necessary to change the 
Boston Federal Reserve’s operating 
letters, which serve as contractual 
agreements between the Reserve bank 
and forwarding and collecting banks. 
These changes, however, involved ques- 
tions of policy which in the opinion of 
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the Boston Federal Reserve were im- 
portant enough to warrant being passed 
upon by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

After consultation with the Board of 
Governors, Mr. Whittemore agreed to 
change the operating letters of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston to 
eliminate language which would be 
inconsistent with the new Massachu- 
setts statute. This did not entirely solve 
the problem, however, and it appeared 
desirable from the point of view of the 
Federal Reserve System to study the 
general subject of conditional payment 
and delayed returns; and the following 
committees, composed of Federal Re- 
serve bank officers, were appointed for 
this purpose: 

Committee on Collections: Valentine 
Willis, New York (chairman); H. A. 
Bilby, New York (secretary); John W. 
Kossin, Cleveland (Pittsburgh Branch); 
L. S. Walden, Jr., Richmond; L. K. 
Arthur, St. Louis; H. N. Mangels, San 
Francisco; Associate: E. L. Smead, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Special Committee of Counsel: Walter 
S. Logan, New York (chairman); O. A. 
Schlaikjer, Boston; Paul C. Hodge, 
Chicago; Lewis H. Carstarphen, St. 
Louis; Delos C. Johns, Kansas City; 
George B. Vest, general counsel, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; Olin M. Attebery, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis (former 
chairman of committee on collections). 


The American Bankers Association 
(Bank Management Commission) in 
turn appointed a committee to study 
deferred posting and to work with the 
Federal Reserve System committees. 
The committee members were: O. B. 
Lovell, comptroller of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Wisconsin; 
L. H. Hammerstrom, second vice- 
president of the Continental [Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago; J. H. Kennedy, vice-president 
of the Philadelphia National Bank; 
and myself as chairman. With E. V. 
Krick, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Bank 
Management Commission and senior 
vice-president and cashier of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of San Francisco, 
and Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A. deputy 
manager and secretary of the Bank 
Management Commission, the com- 
mittee went to work. Their study, too, 
indicated the desirability of the deferred 
posting plan, and on the basis of their 
findings the A.B.A. recommended to 
the Federal Reserve System that amend- 
ments be made to Regulation J and to 
the various Reserve banks’ operating 
letters to authorize a procedure for 
conditional payment and delayed re- 
turns. 

As a result of the American Bankers 
Association’s recommendation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System committees met 
with the Bank Management Commis- 
sion’s committee at Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 5, 1947. It was there agreed that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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The Bank of Douglas, Bisbee, Arizona, one of the first large buildings in the state to be air conditioned by multiunit packaged system. 
This system furnishes air conditioning to building tenants when bank is closed. Additional floors may be added to building later, if desired 


The Right Banking Atmosphere 


JOHN J. McCANN 


This is the fifth in a series of articles by Mr. McCann, a 
member of BANKING’s Chicago office staff. 


ARK famed comment—everybody talks 
M about the weather but nobody does anything about 
it—doesn’t quite fit the progress of things any more. 
Folks may still gripe about a wintery blast or the humid 
“dog days”’ when old Sol sends the mercury soaring, but in- 
door manufactured climate with push-button controls proves 
engineering science has harnessed at least some of the stuff 
comfort is made of, and, strangely enough, it has become a 
tool of business development. 

Theaters are perhaps the most aggressive promoters of “10 
DEGREES COOLER INSIDE” and they draw the crowds that 
seek relief as much as entertainment. So does the restaurant, 
shop, tavern, or any other place of business which can boast 
of temperature control. The increase of business at unsea- 
sonable times directly influenced by air conditioning installa- 
tions has been plotted by researchers, and the score is amaz- 
ingly high. In many types of business they can forecast with 
reasonable accuracy the profit to be gained. 

While no such tests have been conducted in the banking 
field, our studies suggest that the same business building 
potentials are there, and the same yardsticks may apply. 
The air-conditioned bank also has the advantage, as many 
report, of maintaining peak efficiency and morale of the 
staff, which in itself is all important. 

Our initial inquiry on a national scale into the bank build- 
ing plans of American Bankers Association member banks 
indicated that one job out of every three included air con- 
ditioning, and this high percentage suggested that prac- 
tically every new building and large-scale modernization 
planned to adopt this feature. Our subsequent case history 
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study involving 235 recently completed bank construction 
jobs showed that better than 45 percent had actually in- 
stalled air conditioning. While it is not particularly signifi- 
cant since air conditioning is engineered to fit specific re- 
quirements, it is interesting to note that the majority of 
banks installed central systems or combined small units with 
a central system. Of this group only 20 percent of the in- 
stallations used small units exclusively. Many of these in- 
stallations affected only the main banking room, workrooms, 
safe deposit department, executive offices, or other limited 
areas. 

A recent statewide study on this subject was conducted 
by the Oklahoma Banker, published by the Oklahoma Bank- 
ers Association. Directed to the membership, the survey 
revealed that 67 percent of the group were fully or partly 
air-conditioned; 3.2 percent by gas units and 96.8 percent by 
electric systems. Only 21 percent of the systems were heated 
and cooled by the same units, while 79 percent operated dif- 
ferent systems for each purpose. Some 95.2 percent claimed 
their systems operated satisfactorily. All reported favorable 
reaction from customers upon the installation; all observed 
improvement in work production; and all considered the 
investment well justified. 

One point of special interest in the Oklahoma study is that 
70 percent of the installations were made in the past four 
years, and the remaining 30 percent were scattered as far 
back as 1934. All of the above figures tend to confirm that 
air conditioning has become an accepted utility in the mod- 
ern bank. 


Experienced Engineering Needed 


There are a number of manufacturers of modern, efficient 


air conditioning equipment. The basic principles of all air 
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conditioning equipment are more or less similar; but the 
factor which makes a successful installation is a proper 
analysis of the requirements of the job, and this calls for ex- 
perienced engineering judgment. Many of the old bank 
buildings now being remodeled to include air conditioning 
have presented difficult problems on specifications and in- 
stallation, but none beyond the ability of a competent 
architect or contractor. 

This question whether a central system or the so-called 
“packaged” unit system would be most practical is a matter 
for careful study. There is frequently a difference of opinion 
among engineers on any given job. Some favor a central 
plant type of system with ducts extending to all portions of 
the building, and others recommend the use of packaged 
systems, and in some cases, a combination of both. 


Packaged Unit Advantage 


The chief advantage of the packaged unit is its flexibility, 
providing thermostatic control of individual zones and the 
elimination of costly duct systems. The small units may be 
installed in any type of building with a minimum of altera- 
tions. Each unit is a complete factory, fully automatic, and 
highly efficient because it does not lose the degree of refrig- 
eration that naturally occurs in more expanded duct sys- 
tems. In the multiunit installation, a breakdown of one unit 
does not leave the building without air conditioning com- 
pletely as is the case with a central plant. 

However, there are definite advantages of central systems 
but such installations generally require extensive altera- 
tions. Both the central system and the multiunit arrange- 
ment provide the same function; and as we have observed, 
it is largely the requirements of the job that should influence 
the preference. 

Upon undertaking new construction or even extensive 
remodeling, it is worth while to consider the benefits of year- 
round air conditioning systems, rather than simply the cool- 
ing features. A modest investment above basic installation 
costs may set up the power plants for both heating and cool- 
ing processes. The apparent reason why many banks report- 
ing to our study use separate systems for the two functions is 
that air conditioning was installed as a separate item during 
remodeling, and not planned in the original construction. In 


Main banking room of the Bank of Douglas, showing modern, open 
arrangement with air conditioning ducts placed above tellers’ 
sections in wall at background 


the long run the year-round type of system is economical. 


Some Complaints 


While the vast majority of banks report complete satisfac- 
tion with air conditioning and praise its benefits highly, there 
are—as must be expected—some complaints. Frequently the 
fault is found not so much with the power plants as with the 
distribution or diffusion of the air entering a room. In such 
cases, drafts, unequal temperatures, poor humidity control, 
air stratification and stale air pockets may be prevalent. 

For cooling, temperature of the air in the duct must be 
lowered sharply so that the incoming cold air will establish 
the desired over-all room temperature when mixed with the 
warmer room air. These contrasting air temperatures may 
present another serious problem. 

When this cold, high-velocity air leaves the small duct 
through inadequate or improperly selected fixtures, it usu- 
ally sweeps to the occupancy zone of the room before mixing 
with warmer room air, and before its velocity is appreciably 
reduced by entrainment of room air. It is like dropping a 
large chunk of ice in a bucket of water—it takes a time for 
the ice to melt and there are wide differences of temperature 
throughout the water surrounding the ice. If the chunk of 
ice is broken into small pieces and then dumped into the 
bucket of water, it dissolves quickly and temperatures are 
equalized at all points in the liquid almost instantly. This 
same principle applies in air conditioning—it is essential to 
break up the incoming cold air stream at the diffuser and 
mix it with room air quickly before it reaches the occupancy 
zone. 

Drafts and other unsatisfactory conditions can be avoided 
only by reducing incoming air velocity at duct openings. 
Then the cooled incoming air and the warmer air of the room 
can be mixed well above occupancy level before the mixture 
is distributed in a controlled, draftless pattern. This means 
far more than supplying merely the required volume of 
properly conditioned air, for if the air circulates improperly 
—even after it leaves the ducts—the condition may be 
annoying. 

Such complaints may seem unwarranted when thermo- 
stats and other standard instruments of the system indicate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


Close-up view of an air diffusing disc mounted in ceiling. Other 
types are designed for side wall installation or adapted as base of 
the lighting fixtures 


Bank Building Case 


E remodeling program recently 
completed by the Schenectady 
(New York) Trust Company illus- 
trates a solution to expansion needs in 
a 20-year-old building which, typical of 
its time, wasted a tremendous area of 
space in high (28-foot) ceilings. 

Judged by modern standards, the 
original lobby as shown here had many 
obvious faults: Poor lighting from old- 
fashioned incandescent fixtures hung 
too high for the indirect reflectance 
values to benefit the area below; the 
narrowness of public space, and the 
size and placement of customers’ count- 
ers; the cell block appearance of high 
bronze and marble. counterscreens, a 
section of which also obscures the offi- 
cers’ section at the end.of the room; the 


lack of color and warmth caused by the 
monotonous use of marble for floors, 
wainscoting, and counter facing, creat- 
ing a cold, austere feeling throughout. 


Space Needed 


From an internal operations stand- 
point, the layout presented other hand- 
icaps. Increased business required 
larger public space to accommodate the 
flow of traffic; more space for officers; a 
larger bookkeeping department; better 
and bigger safe deposit department 
facilities; new recreation and restrooms 
for a staff of 100 employees, and ef- 
ficient lighting and air conditioning to 
step up efficiency and comfort. 

How all these features were developed 
within the same cubic area of the 


History 


original building is shown in the sec. 
tional drawing. By adding a “mezzo- 
second” floor, Hoggson Brothers, Inc., 
of New York, transformed the former 
waste ceiling area into a 33 x 87-foot 
work space for the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. The use of open web joists, sup- 
ported by existing walls, made addi- 
tional supporting columns unnecessary, 
This floor was added and occupied 
within six weeks after the job started, 
while normal business was conducted 
on the main banking floor. 

The effect of the lower ceiling on the 
remodeled main lobby is pleasing and 
practical. Fluorescent cove lighting 
evenly distributes indirect illumination 
on the new acoustically treated ceiling, 
and additional light is spotted by 


A 28-FOOT CEILING MADE TWO ROOMS POSSIBLE WHERE ONE HAD BEEN 


Turning an inefficiently designed lobby (below) into a modern and attractive new lobby (opposite page, below) and a 
bookkeeping room on the second floor above the lobby (upper picture on opposite page) was the feat accomplished in 
the case of the Schenectady (New York) Trust Company. New counters, lighting fixtures, air conditioning and so on 


made the transformation complete 
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“down-lites” over each teller and each 
check desk. This arrangement favors 
the modern color styling of deep green 
walls combined with columns and pilas- 
ters of warm gray. A colorful terrazo 
floor in broad checked pattern adds em- 
phasis to the warm tones of the ma- 
hogany counterscreens. Inner and outer 
doors admit a generous amount of day- 
light to the main entrance end of the 
room, and give clear visibility of the 
lobby from the street. Total area of the 
main banking room is 69,600 cubic feet, 
work area an additional 29,600 cubic 
feet. 


Desks, Counters 


The small compact customers’ desks, 
arranged crosswise to avoid obstructing 
traffic, are built of the same veneers as 
the tellers’ section, have glass tops with 
compartments below for literature and 
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forms, and the center section of the 
desks house built-in waste baskets. 

One of the special features of the new 
lobby is the counterscreen detail. All 
transactions between customer and 
teller take place at the deal plate level 
of three feet six inches in complete view 
of the customer at all times. However, 
when the wicket is closed, the cash 
guards at each end swing forward to 
shut off the window for complete se- 
curity. 

The new officers’ section, directly to 
the right of the main entrance, has a 
larger area than formerly, and is deco- 
rated in keeping with the warm, friendly 
atmosphere of the main lobby. Storage 
cabinets are built around the supporting 
columns and form small pleasant wait- 
ing areas directly in front of the officers’ 
desks. Strip fluorescents in concealed 
fixtures are used in this section. 


The entire building is soundproofed, 
and air-conditioned via a central sys- 
tem. Terrazo flooring is used in the 
public area and asphalt tile in all work 
areas. 


Upstairs 


On the newly created second floor, 
some 65 employees enjoy better work- 
ing conditions. This area has acoustic 
ceilings, continuous strip fluorescent 
lighting with egg crate louvers for dif- 
fusion, avoiding direct glare, tile floor- 
ing, and soft toned green walls. 

The new restrooms and recreational 
facilities are located directly above the 
officers’ section on the old second floor 
of the original building, which is slightly 
lower than the new floor. These facilities 
include a ladies’ lounge and dinette. 

The job was completed in late Oc- 
tober 1948. 
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Twelfth in a series of famous American 
skylines — Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


LE underwriters, generally, are none too happy 
about their 1948 business, state and municipal 
financing was a bright spot throughout the year. 

Final figures are not yet available, but reliable estimates 
place long-term issues in this group at about $2,800,000,000, 
compared with $2,354,000,000 in 1947. This is the second 
year that municipal issues have made a new high. 

This financing represents in part state bonuses for vet- 
erans and also long-deferred improvement programs, such 
as schools, water and sewer systems, airports, roads, and 
hospitals. While most of such issues are for constructive 
purposes which make for greater efficiency and better living, 
the investment banking community would like to persuade 
the issuing governments that one feature in connection with 
any future expansion plans is particularly desirable. 

This is that bankers as well as the general investing public, 
both private and institutional, prefer revenue bonds which 
depend upon specific segregated revenues from an improve- 
ment in their interest and repayment of principal. The 
other and generally adopted procedure is to issue bonds 
merely as an obligation of the local government, in which 
case interest and repayment depend on the city’s or state’s 
financial condition at the time of fulfilment. State banking 
departments and other supervisory authorities also prefer 
revenue bonds in bank portfolios on the general theory that 
a worthy improvement program which is, at the same time, 
in the public interest nearly always pays off, regardless of 
the financial condition of the issuing authority. 

The underlying thought is, of course, that the time may 
come again in a general business slump when state and 
municipal finances may be taxed heavily by lagging tax 
collections and increased burdens of social expenditures. 

So far as general investment problems are concerned, two 
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events deserve some mention—the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America and the yearly 
meetings of the top life insurance organizations in the coun- 
try. Neither took too strong a stand on any issue, except to 
deplore socialistic tendencies. The investment bankers did 
not criticize private placements through insurance com- 
panies, except in a mild sort of a way; and life underwriter 
spokesmen stressed the advantages to industry derived 
from this operation, such as saving, for example, the cost for 
Securities and Exchange Commission registration charges. 

The life companies failed to mention anything, except by 
implication, about future policy of selling Government 
bonds out of their portfolios—a point that had come under 
considerable criticism in the past. However, perhaps in view 
of their recent discussions with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on this point, they went on record as declining a resolu- 
tion offered on behalf of Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
which would have constituted an outright criticism of 
Washington’s fiscal policies. 

A number of reasons could be cited why it was unfor- 
tunate that no more outspoken stand was taken by either 
faction; but, perhaps, it reflected the recognition that all 
segments of the investment markets are in a very delicate 
balance and that nothing should be done to disturb this 
equilibrium. 

Fortunately, it has become apparent in all quarters, both 
private and official, that a disturbed private-issue market— 
a thin stock market—does have a distinct influence on 
Government securities, interest rates, investors’ behavior, 
and public psychology generally. As society becomes more 
complex, recognition of this and other inter-relationships 
becomes of increasing importance. 

Therefore it is interesting to note that since the national 
elections the tone of the market for Government obligations 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


With a higher percentage of their assets tied up in 
inventories, some borrowers may require additional 
accommodation, or you may require more complete 
inventory control ...Qur Field Warehouse Service 
gives you complete inventory control ...and it en- 
ables you to lend safely against Warehouse Receipts 
on inventory stored right on your customers’ own 
premises. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. * 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * First National 
Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. * 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. * 243 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif. + University Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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The increase in farm loans held by banks between 1940 and 1948 is shown by the above chart 


Lending Policies Change With Changing Conditions 


The author is secretary of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


capital. requirements 
for machinery, fertilizer, 
seed, and labor are con- 

stantly developing on farms with 

the changes that are taking place 
in agriculture. They all dictate an 
increasing use of credit. It is ex- 
pected that the total volume of 
farm credit outstanding will in- 
crease materially above present 
levels and remain relatively high. 

The changes are reflected in the 

farm production table below. 
Farm production records which 

reached new highs in the war years 
have continued in the postwar period, 
with 1948 showing the greatest output 
of farm products in history. This was 
accomplished without significant ex- 
pansion in the acreage of cropland. 

The yield per acre and the total produc- 

tion of most agricultural commodities 

for 1948 presents a most interesting 
comparison when drawn with the aver- 

ages for the 10-year period 1937-1946. 
Production changes in the interwar 

years clearly indicate that the founda- 

tion for wartime and postwar increases 
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EDGAR T. SAVIDGE, JR. 


in production was built up in the period 
between the two world wars. It was 
built on the tremendous improvements 
that have been made in mechanization, 
in land use, in conservation, fertility, 
and cultural practices, in development 
of new crops and new varieties, and in 
increasing the efficiency of livestock 
production. 

Likewise, lending policies and pro- 


cedures used by commercial banks are 
constantly changing to meet the re 
quirements in the use of credit on the 
farm. There has been a gradual develop- 
ment of budgeted disbursements, amor- 
tized repayments, longer loan terms, 
soil conservation and farm improve- 
ment loans, and many other adjust- 
ments. The volume of credit in use on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


FARM PRODUCTION TABLE 


Yield Per Acre 


Average 


1948 
42.7 


Wheat, bu 

Barley, bu 

Flaxseed, bu.. .. . 


w 


Soybeans, bu......... 
Potatoes, Bi... 
....+. 
Sorghums, bu......... 
Peanuts, lbs.......... 


Nore — 


oo 
CO 


Notes: Figures for 1948 are preliminary. 


Total Production 
(in millions) 

Percentage 

Increase 

1948 (Decrease) 

3,650 29. 

1,284 36. 


Percentage 
Increase | Average 
(Decrease) | 1937-46 
35.9 2,814 
11. 943 
12. 1,232 1,493 21. 
10. 299 317 6. 
23. 50 86. 
(. 80 32. 
a. 15 26. 
13. : 210 56. 
46. K 431 10. 
20. 1,872 12. 
14. 128 28. 
51 2,288 30.6 


“SIF OWNM UST 


Cotton production figures are in units of 500 Ib. bales. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Bankers Help Make Star Farmers 


Mr. SEVERSON, @ frequent contributor 
fo BANKING on agricultural topics, writes 
about the top Star Farmers of America in 
1948 in this issue. 


ast summer an Illinois banker, 

3 queried about a promising young 

farmer, was moved to comment: 
“He is one of an important group of 
individuals found in every community 
who are outstanding in leadership and 
character. The bank has loaned him 
money to buy land and he always met 
his payments on time.” 

When Walter Joy, president of the 
Bradford National Bank of Greenville, 
Illinois, made that appraisal of Ken- 
neth L. Cheatham, he had no idea the 
teen-aged farmer would be selected as 
the Star Farmer of America for 1948. 
That distinction went to Kenneth 
midway in November when he was called 
to the stage of Kansas City’s huge 
Municipal Auditorium and presented 
with a $1,000 check in an impressive 
ceremony. It was the highlight of the 
20th annual convention of the Future 
Farmers of America and was attended 
by thousands of FFA members from 47 
states and from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, as well. 


| MET young Cheatham at the Kansas 
City convention and found him a mod- 
est, friendly person somewhat over- 
come by the honors heaped upon him. 
With him was his wife, June, also 19. 
He has spent most of his life with his 
grandparents. As he worked on the 
farm and helped his grandfather, he 
was rewarded by gifts of livestock in 
lieu of wages. By the time he had com- 
pleted high school he owned five high- 
producing cows. Today, he and his 
grandfather, J. L. Cheatham, are in 
partnership. Kenneth owns 36 acres of 
rich Illinois soil which he purchased 
with a bank loan, is buying another 84 
acres, and has gone 50-50 with his 
grandfather on stock and machinery. 
No stranger to hard work, Kenneth 
got up each morning before 5 o’clock to 
get the milking done before his high 
school classes started. In the evening he 
returned home in time to start milking 
at 5 o’clock. Despite this Herculean 
program, this young farmer went 
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HAROLD SEVERSON 


through the four-year course in three 
years. At the same time he found time 
to be an officer in the local FFA chap- 
ter, president of the student council of 
the high school, a member of the local 
4-H Club, a member of livestock and 
poultry judging teams, and secretary 
of his Sunday school class. In the spring 
of 1946, he was elected secretary of the 
Illinois State FFA and in 1947 was 
elected president of the state group. 

In 1946, young Cheatham enrolled in 
the School of Agricultural Education 
at the University of Illinois. After a 
year and a half, he left college the sec- 
ond semester in the winter of 1948 to 
return to the farm as a full-fledged 
farmer. 


Cueatnam shared honors with three 
regional star farmers. One of them is 
Richard E. Ogletree, star farmer of the 
southern region, who makes his home 
near Perry, Georgia. This 19-year-old 
Georgia farmer began his supervised 
farming program in vocational agricul- 
ture as a freshman high school student 
with two beef calves, two acres of pea- 
nuts, one hog, and two acres of corn. 
He netted $471 from his projects that 
year and reinvested the benefits in an 
expanded farming program. By the end 
of 1947 he had earned $8,950 from farm- 
ing. Today he has purchased the 204- 
acre farm, a full line of machinery and 
the necessary tractors, built a home; 
and, although he still owes a sizable sum 
on the farm, can count his net worth 
at more than $11,000. One of his grow- 
ing assets is 36 acres of well-managed 
timberland. 

And, speaking of banks and money, 
Ogletree gives credit to a bank at Perry 
for enabling him to purchase the house. 

Ruben Edwards of Bowling Green, 
Missouri, was named star farmer of 
Missouri. Like Cheatham and Ogletree, 
Edwards is very much aware of the 
value of bank credit. As a freshman in 
high school, he borrowed $275 at 6 per- 
cent interest to purchase a registered 
Hampshire gilt and 13 head of regis- 
tered Shropshire sheep. The loan was 
paid at the sale of the surplus from the 
first-year projects. Then, after his first 
year out of high school, he purchased an 
80-acre farm for $4,800. For the second 


time he found it necessary to go in debt 
and to borrow $1,800 from the Bank of 
Middleton. 

His investments include stock valued 
at $6,287.50; equipment and buildings, 
$1,101; growing crops, $3,112.50; har- 
vested crops, $1,687.50; land, $4,800; 
plus cash, bonds and life insurance. 
His total net worh is $14,426.90. 

“This investment represents the re- 
turns from a well-planned supervised 
farming program and a determination 
to successfully complete whatever is 
started,” an FFA official observed. 

Are teen-aged farmers like Cheatham, 
Ogletree, and Edwards rarities? No, 
the contrary is true. A total of 214 boys 
received American Farmer degrees. 

Typical of these 214 boys is Bill 
Michael, Jr., of Billings, Montana, 
who not only received the American 
Farmer degree but also was honored by 
being elected third vice-president of the 
national FFA organization. 

“Have I had any experience with 
bankers?” Michael repeated. “Yes, 
I most certainly have. Some time ago I 
needed a loan to complete a lamb fat- 
tening project. So I went down to see 
R. M. Waters, vice-president of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Billings. I explained my needs to Mr. 
Waters, telling him that I needed about 
$200. Well, he gave me the loan with- 
out any security whatsoever.” 


Star Farmer Cheatham, second from left, 
smiles happily as he accepts a $1,000 check 
from John M. Collins, editor of the Kansas 
City Weekly Star, donor of the star farmer 
awards. Others appearing in picture, left to 
right, Earl E. Crouse, Jr., Hudson, Massa- 
chusetts, who was star farmer in the North 
Atlantic region: Star Farmer Ogletree; and 


H. R. Price, Tatum, N. M. 
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News for Country Bankers 


Selling Services .. . Operations . . . Legislation . .. Research . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news affecting various 
aspects of country bank management was 
compiled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S editorial staff. 


Study of Bank 
Agricultural Loans 


HE most authentic source of in- 
formation on the volume and 
number of loans made by banks 
to their farm customers is obtained 
through a survey made annually at 
this season by the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This study includes informa- 
tion on the volume of agricultural loans 
outstanding on December 31, the num- 
ber of farmers with loans outstanding 
at the year end, the total number of 
loans made during the year, the ag- 
gregate amount of such loans, and the 
number of farmers receiving them. 

Three classifications of loans are 
covered by this survey; (1) Loans to 
farmers directly guaranteed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; (2) 
real estate loans secured by farm land, 
including improvements; and (3) “other 
loans to farmers,” commonly known as 
nonreal-estate loans. This latter group 
is the largest category of loans made 
by country banks and includes credit 
for crop production and operating pur- 
poses. 

A questionnaire asking for these data 
for the year 1948 will be sent to all 
commercial banks during January. 
When these data have been compiled 
and analyzed, a comparison will be 
made to show how loans by banks in 
these classifications contrast with the 
loans made by subsidized government 
lending agencies. The analyses will be 
made for each state and for the nation 
as a whole and then published and sent 
to the colleges of agriculture; extension 
service workers, including county 
agents; secretaries of state bankers 
associations; national farm leaders; the 
farm press. They will be available to 
individual commercial banks upon re- 
quest. 

This study is also the basis of one 
phase of the Agricultural Commission’s 
1000-point rating program of banks in 
the various states. 
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Fla. Banker and Farm 
Leaders 


EVENTY-FIVE bankers and _profes- 

sional agricultural workers of north 
central Florida discussed improvement 
of agriculture and the possibilities for 
working together with farmers to that 
end at the University of Florida in 
Gainesville. The meeting was co-spon- 
sored by the agricultural committee of 
the Florida Bankers Association, the 
Jacksonville Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, and the 
extension service of the University. 

The program included talks on 
“What Should Be Our Objectives”; 
“The Agricultural Extension Service’s 
Part in This Plan’’; ‘‘The Local 
Banker’s Part”; and ‘‘ What the Farmer 
Expects of His Bank.” At the conclud- 
ing dinner meeting the speakers in- 
cluded T. A. Lanford, vice-president 
and manager, Jacksonville Branch, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and Dr. J. Hillis 
Miller, president, Florida U. 

J. Carlisle Rogers, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, Leesburg, a 
conference speaker, said that his bank 
has never lost a dollar on loans to 4-H 
Club members and other farm young 
people, and that such loans help to 
build character, ability, and citizen- 
ship. 


Facts for Check Clients 


OING Business at the Bank” was the 
ninth booklet in the “Business 
Facts for New Jersey Homemaker” 
series published by the Extension Serv- 


Florida bank-farm 
worker leaders. Left 
to right, seated, Mr. 
Lanford; Eric J. 
Folmer, chairman, 
FBA’s agricultural 
committee, Bonifay; 
Executive Secre- 
tary Floyd M. Call; 
standing, Mr. Rog- 
ers; W. E. Wills, 
president, Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust, 
Ocala; H. G. Clay- 
ton, director, Exten- 
sion Service, Gaines- 
ville; H. E. Wood, 
state supervisor, 
vocational agricul- 
ture 


ice, College of Agriculture of Rutgey 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
This eight-page illustrated leafie 
takes the checking account novice by 
the hand and tells him in simple lap 
guage the various procedures to be fob 
lowed when using a checking account 
It explains the different kinds of check. 
ing accounts and includes information 
on how to make up deposit slips, how 
to write a check, endorsements, etc, 


Father and Son Pacts 


—_— designed to help solve the 
father and son arrangement of 
farm operation, division of profits, and 
the orderly transfer of the farm to the 
son at the father’s retirement or demise 
has been prepared by Professor S. W. 
Warren of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

In stating the problem, Professor 
Warren said: “ We are now living in the 
age of commercial farming—much of it 
developed in the last 50 years. ... 
In commercial farming the payoff is in 
dollars, and the division of the income 
between the various members of the 
family is a real problem. It is quite pos- 
sible for one member of the family to 
obtain and spend far more than his fair 
share of the farm profits. Many older 
farmers do not realize how much differ- 
ent the father and son problem is thanit 
was back in grandfather’s day of ‘sub- 
sistence farming.’ The old system no 
longer works and definite business 
agreements are the best answer.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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HEN John Adams was courting Abi- 

gail Smith, the young lady’s father at 
first did not look with favor on the match 
and preached a sermon from the text, 
“Mary hath chosen the better part,” in ref- 
erence to his other daughter’s sounder pros- 
pects. Nevertheless, Abigail’s husband be- 
came a distinguished statesman and our 
second President, while Mary’s acquired 
only reflected fame. 

John Adams was born in the family cot- 
tage at the foot of Penn’s Hill in what was 
then Braintree, Massachusetts. After his 
marriage in.1764 he moved into the neigh- 
boring house which he had inherited from 
his father and opened his law office in the 
old kitchen. In this cottage his son, John 
Quincy, was born. 


Though for a time the Adams family lived 


Fireplace with oven in kitchen of John's and Abigail's cottage 


in Boston, the disturbances prior to the Rev- 


olution compelled them to return to their 


Braintree home. Here too, though official 
duties kept the elder John away from home, 
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Where 
Two Presidents 
Were Born 


Abigail and John Quincy were subjected to 
the confusion and terror of wartime. Militia 
men and refugees were often quartered in 
or near the two cottages, wounds 
were washed and dressed and 
the family’s pewter spoons were 
cast into bullets. 

From a rock on Penn’s Hill 
little John Quincy and his 
mother watched the smoke of 
burning Charlestown and lis- 
tened to the distant cannon dur- 
ing the battle of Bunker Hill. So 


, ory of that occasion that on its 
eleventh anniversary he could 
not take part ina celebration, re- 
marking “. . . the ground which 
had been the scene of such an 
awful Day should not be made 
a scene of Revels and Feasting.” 

When John Adams went to 
France to represent the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1778, he took 
John Quincy with him. Abi- 
gail could not bear to watch 

them sail, but her husband wrote that 

“Johnny behaved like a man.” A year 

and a half later the boy once more accom- 

panied his father to Europe and after peace 


Adams 
iplace 
about 1681 


was declared Abigail joined them. She and 

her husband never again lived in their 

Braintree home though John Quincy spent 

two summers there after his marriage. Like 

his father, he devoted himself to the service 

of his country and was finally rewarded 
with the Presidency. 

It was from the Penn’s Hill cottage that 

Abigail Adams wrote her famous letters and 

in one of these there is evidence 

that in spite of his enforced 

absence, her husband held his 

home dear, for she said, “This 

little cottage has more heartfelt 

satisfaction for you than the 

most brilliant court can afford.” 

The birthplaces of John Adams 

and his son are now owned by 


The lovely Abigail—wife of the members of the Adams family 
vivid was his mem- second President, mother of sixth 


and are used as the headquar- 
ters, respectively, of the Quincy Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution and the 
Quincy Historical Society. 

* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 


FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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News for Country Bankers f 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 
_ 


Amount of income, living arrange- 
ments, which son should stay home, 
helping the sons to get established on 
other farms, ways of paying the son, 
shifting farm ownership to the next 
generation, legal questions, father and 
son partnership agreement, changing 
the standard form to meet individual 
needs, and farm partnership agreement 
for the Jones farm are covered in this 
publication. 

Requests for it should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Warren in Ithaca. 


Former Tail Gunner Wins 


Land Battle 


x-GI Lincoln DeAlemeida of Wil- 

liamstown, Vermont, after suffer- 
ing heavy losses, has mastered ad- 
versity largely because of the enlight- 
ened policy of his banker. 

The dramatic story of how the Peoples 
National Bank of Barre rescued this 
intrepid farmer from impending ruin 
was told in a feature story in the Barre 
Daily Times. 

The Times reported that DeAlemeida 
was born on a farm and worked on 
Massachusetts and Connecticut dairy 
farms before the war. He liked farming 
and after returning from a 39-month 
stint with the U. S. Air Force, with 
which he hung up 72 missions over 
Europe as a tail gunner, he bought a 
330-acre farm at auction. He put in 
$1,000 in savings, assumed a Federal 
land bank loan, and obtained additional 
financing from the Peoples bank. 

DeAlemeida improved his farm by 
seeding down pasture lands, adding a 
silo, a milk house, milking machines, 
and stocked it with dairy cows. From the 
beginning, however, something went 
wrong and it was discovered that the 
soil lacked cobalt, a mineral required by 
cows from feed grown on the soil. His 
cows started to die, one by one, until 
14 of them perished. Eighteen more 
dried off soon after they had freshened 
and 12 of the 18 had to be killed for 
beef to save them. 

B. F. Peterson, farm representative 
of the Peoples bank had watched De- 
Alemeida’s progress—he had seen the 
GI veteran working from 5 A.M. to 
6 P.M., day after day, and had seen 
the results of that work. Finally he 
realized what DeAlemeida was realiz- 
ing: that the lack of cobalt and in- 
sufficient fertilizer to regenerate 
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worked-out soil was killing his cattle 
and ruining his milk production. 

An additional $2,000 loan was granted 
DeAlemeida by the Peoples National 
Bank with which to buy a herd of grade 
Holsteins and another $500 to buy the 
needed fertilizer for his clover fields. 

“As a direct result of the immediate 
improvements in his farm soil, De- 
Alemeida’s milk checks now average 
$1,200 a month,” said the Daily Times. 
“When he was at the blackest point in 
his experiments, the checks were some 
$500 a month.” 


County Agents Hold 33rd 
Annual Meeting 


ouR hundred members of the Na- 
tional Association of County 
Agents attended the association’s 33rd 
annual meeting in Chicago in the late 
fall. County agents, who enjoy the 
unique status of being employees of the 
Federal, state and county governments 
which contribute to their support, are 
in closer contact with farmers and 
know more about their needs and prob- 
lems than any other group. Moreover, 
the farmers’ progress depends more on 
the agricultural agents’ leadership than 
onany other body of agricultural leaders. 

Guest speakers at the four-day meet- 
ing included Allan B. Kline, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
O. V. Wells, chief, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and M. L. Wilson, 
director, Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and A. G. 
Brown, deputy manager, American 
Bankers Association, who is director of 
the association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Brown called for a double edu- 
cational program in connection with 
farm credit operations, first, to educate 
the farmers to handle their own finan- 
cial operations more intelligently, and, 
secondly, to instruct bankers in the 
elements of successful farm operations 
so that they may be of greater as- 
sistance to farmers in planning their 


This picture taken 
on the DeAlemedia 
farm shows Peoples 
National Vice-pres- 
ident B. A. Thomas, 
left; D. W. Smith, 


a Peoples director, 


fourth from left; Mr. 


DeAlemedia, fourth 


from right; Peoples 


National Cashier 
C. S. Campbell and 
Farm Representa- 
tive Peterson, at 


right 


financial program, and make loans ona 
more intelligent basis. 

J. H. Logan of Clearwater, Florida, 
was elected president, and Rex §£ 
Carter of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
was elected vice-president. Stuart Ster. 
ling of Silver City, New Mexico, was 
the retiring president. 


Minnesota Bankers Adopt 
4-H Program 


eins support given 4-H Club projects 
by individual Minnesota banks was 
given new impetus last fall when the 
Minnesota Bankers Association adopted 
a program calling for the defraying of 
expenses of two outstanding 4-H girls 
and two outstanding 4-H boys to the 
1949 4-H Congress. 

These youngsters will be invited to 
the association’s convention in the 
spring, when the travel awards will be 
made. 

The association decided upon this 
project in order not to conflict in any 
way with local bank projects, according 
to M. O. Grangaard, president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association and of 
the First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis. 


City Banks Need New Ap- 
proach to Correspondents 


HE Illinois Bankers Conference at 

the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
late in November featured three main 
themes— The Business Outlook”; 
“Productive Soil Provides Good Credit 
Security”; and “Agricultural Outlook 
and Policies.” The two-day conference 
was co-sponsored by the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association and the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
College of Agriculture. 

“The Banker and the Farmer” was 
the topic of an address by Chester C. 
Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, at a wind-up banquet. In 
discussing present economic hazards, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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~- Bankers everywhere are asking about the new Todd 
inl Ol now Imprinter that revolutionizes on-the-premises pocket 


check imprinting. You can get complete details 


merely by mailing the handy coupon below. 

a out t pe Fast, sharp, clean imprinting of depositors’ 
jects P checks with name and address, plus quick binding, 
; Was can now be done in a matter of moments by any 
1 the revolutionary employee. Check-sorting time is reduced... posting 
7 errors cut to a minimum. Your customers are served 


girls new TODD more quickly, your staff can handle pocket check 

> the orders faster, your profits increase with this new 
Todd Imprinter. 

ed . CHECK Find out more about it. Just clip and mail the 

a coupon for full information. Be prepared to serve 
your community with the Todd Imprinter. Send the 


this coupon now. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me complete details about the new Todd Imprinter 
—without obligation to me, of course. 


Address 


City 
ROCHESTER : NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES By_ 
B-1-49 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHing 


Proper Dealings Will Help Banks Dominate Auto Financing 


THEODORE FISCHER 


nancing field if only they will shy away from any 
finagling with the unscrupulous among the automobile 
dealers. So says Tim J. Gallivan, vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
in a “letter to the editor.”’ 

Mr. Gallivan wrote to suggest that BANKING might wish to 
express itself editorially on this matter. His letter was such 
a competent editorial job that BANKING’s reply was simply 
a request for permission to print it. He agreed; his letter 
follows. 

“There has been considerable publicity of late regarding 
the treatment the public is receiving from the retail segment 
of the automotive industry. Of course, not all automobile 
dealers are the culprits but obviously there are enough of 
them to create a national controversy. This alleged abusive 
treatment is not anything new. It existed before the war in 
a buyers’ market. Its existence created in the public mind a 
preference for bank financing which was becoming increas- 
ingly evident by the time the war broke out. Had not the 
war intervened, it is quite probable that by this time a great 
majority of automobile buyers would be demanding bank 
financing. 

“The imbalance existing between supply and demand of 
pleasure cars since the war has created a unique sellers’ 
market in which the dealer, more so than ever before, is 
in a position, if he chooses, to enforce every condition of 
sale and to impose upon the buyer objectionable and even 
humiliating terms. Alas, too many dealers have taken this 
course; and in doing so, are accelerating the day when the 
public will select and demand bank financing. Many of us 
who have lived with this situation for so many years are 
patiently awaiting the inevitable day of reckoning, knowing 
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Ts BANKS inevitably will be pre-eminent in the auto- 
fil 


that the public can be pushed only so far; and the automo- 
bile purchaser, once regaining the driver’s seat, will reverse 
the conditions now militating against him and the banks 
that would serve him. 

“The alarming tendency in consumer credit banking is 
that of following in the footsteps of the unscrupulous dealer 
finance-company combination by permitting and practicing 
the same abuses. If banks universally would only bide their 
time and continue to offer honest financing facilities to the 
public, either on the direct or through-the-dealer basis; if 
they would adhere rigidly to fair rates and fair refunds; if 
they would refuse to tolerate the ‘pack’ and ‘extras’ in re- 
tail finance charges, they would ultimately completely domi- 
nate the field. If, on the other hand, they destroy the con- 
fidence of the public by following the reprehensible practices 
of certain automobile dealers in collusion with their finance 
companies, the banks’ share of consumer instalment credit 
will suffer in direct proportion; and much that has been built 
up by the well intentioned bankers of the country will have 
been destroyed. Banks do not have to compete for the auto 
mobile finance market on the finance companies’ terms. If 
they just stick to their guns and insist upon fair dealing 
with the public, the business will ultimately be theirs.” 


Conference 


Banking, Industry, and Government will be the theme of 
a National Consumer and Instalment Credit Conference to 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
March 29-31, 1949, according to an announcement by Wil 
liam F. Kelly, chairman of the Consumer Credit Committee 
of the American Bankers Association, the sponsoring agency. 
Mr. Kelly is vice-president of The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 
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Although the conference program is incomplete at press- 
time, Government leaders who have accepted invitations to 
speak include: Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Currency; 
R. M. Evans, member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System; Arthur J. Frentz, assistant commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration; and T. B. King, director, loan 
guarantee service, Veterans Administration. 


Buyers’ Market Credit 


The granting of credit would seem to be a pretty easy task 
in good times when wages are high, disposable income high, 
and with backlogs of orders testifying to unsatisfied de- 
mand. Under such conditions, a default in payments pre- 
sented no particular problem for the bank; it could dispose 
of almost any item without a loss. But when the sellers’ 
market has metamorphosed into a buyers’ market, defaults 
could become a very real problem. 

It is pretty difficult to determine the day of the turning 
point, but the trends can be noted and conclusions drawn. 

From time to time, BANKING has reported on burgeoning 
inventories in certain lines. In June, it was recorded here 
that “even a million new homes a year may not be able to 
absorb furniture and appliances at the current enormous 
rate of production.”’ This forecast seems now to have been 
at least partially borne out. 

The New York Times reported recently: “ First postwar re- 
tail price cutting of refrigerators has begun on a substantial 
scale in the city [New York], dealers and distributors dis- 
closed. They attribute the practice to heavy dealer inven- 
tories resulting from the serious sales slump of the last 30 
days. Top brand refrigerators as well as lesser-known makes 
are being offered at discounts of as much as 20 percent from 
list prices by small independent appliance stores.” It was 
emphasized that the department stores and the big home 
furnishings chains have made no such cuts. 

How important is this? Is this a small and scattered prac- 
tice or does it presage a trend? This is difficult of evaluation. 
One thing is sure: a 20 percent discount on a refrigerator 
is a substantial cut in profit when the average dealer mark- 
up is only 25 percent to 33 percent. 


“C’mon, c’mon 
— Where’s that 
old consumer 
resistance? ” 
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NATIONAL INCOME in 1947 was almost double that 
in 1941] and was about three times that of the aver- 
age for 1935-1939. Consumer credit is only about 40 
percent higher than in 1941 and about twice as great 
as the 1935-1939 average. Had the increase in con- 
sumer credit kept pace with the gain in national 
income, the total outstanding would now be more 
than $20-billion. 

Moreover, since 1941 the wholesale price level has 
approximately doubled. Consequently, the increase 
in consumer credit in that period, amounting to 
only about 40 percent, has proceeded at a slower 
rate than the rise in the cost of living. Had con- 
sumer credit increased as rapidly as the wholesale 
price level, the total credit outstanding likewise 
would be in the neighborhood of $20-billion, as con- 
trasted with the actual $14-billion reported. 

—Tue InDEx 
New York Trust Co. 


Price cuts would seem to indicate that production has not 
only caught up with demand but has passed it in some lines. 
Is the slump in sales more apparent than real? Evidently not. 
The rising population curve creates an ever larger market. 
Is it actual overproduction? or consumer resistance to high 
prices? or perhaps the effects of Regulation W? Controls 
should naturally contribute. They were enacted for the 
avowed purpose of curtailing sales of articles which are 
vended principally on a time-payment basis. High prices 
form another element, doubtless. But the primary factor 
would seem to be that production is at least approaching 
demand. 

Increased care in the granting of credit has been the watch- 
word for banks for some time. That caution will surely pay 
off. Another source of comfort, strangely enough, is Regula- 
tion W. Some bankers are noting that the regulation may 
prove an excellent protection to the banks; that with the 
larger down-payment and shorter instalment periods there 
will be fewer defaults. 


Packaged Mortgage 


Despite the predictions that the “packaged mortgage” 
would zoom the sales of appliances, construction just hasn’t 
been able to keep pace with the record factory production of 
appliances. 

The packaged mortgage was a natural development. While 
it does, in effect, circumvent the credit restrictions of Regu- 
lation W, it seems doubtful if that was the original intent. 

In packaged mortgages, such items as refrigerators, 
washing machines, cooking stoves, etc., are put into the 
house by the builder and become a part of the selling 
price of the house. Thus the equipment may be paid for 
along with the house over a 20-year period rather than in 15 
months. 

It should be remembered that many builders were doing 
this before Regulation W came along. It makes a house easier 
to sell if it is well equipped. 

As with everything else, the packaged mortgage reaches 
some rather strange extremes. In Washington, a dealer sells 
houses with a car in every garage—in this case, a Crosley. 
Out in the state of Washington, a dealer sells houses with 
a jeep station wagon in each garage. 
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Recordak’s latest contribution to 
photographic banking systems 


“Recordak” ts a trade-mark 


REQUIREMENTS OF 
LARGE-VOLUME 
BANKS 


ee 


*At extra rental cost 


Recordak Automatic Feed 
...amazingly dependable... 
ends operator-handling.. . 
more than triples productive 
capacity of the Recordak 
Triplex Microfilmer . . . often 
eliminates the need for ad- 
ditional microfilmers in the 
large volume bank. 


Recordak Endorser . . . auto- 
matically endorses checks in 
the same operation in which 
they are microfilmed—thus 
eliminating a separate job. 
The unique roving endorser 
stamp staggers imprints, 
minimizing the possibility of 
overlapping endorsements. 


Recordak 24:1 film unit can 
be used interchangeably with 
standard 35:1 film unit... 
installed in a minute. It pro- 
duces images across the full 
film-width. ..isrecommended 
for copying larger documents 
... Which can be up to 14 
inches wide. 


Jar 
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the Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 


PROVIDES maximum film economy 
by employing familiar 8mm. exposure 
technic introduced by Kodak for home- 
movies in 1932. 


The fronts—or the fronts and backs 
—of documents are recorded on half 
the width of the film... one image 
under the other...down one side of the 
16mm. film roll, then up the other. 


DIFFERS from Duplex Method of microfilming 
introduced by Recordak in 1945... which 
records the fronts and backs of checks simulta- 
neously —side by side—on 16mm. film—pro- 
viding maximum 
speed as well as max- 
imum film economy 
where complete 
check-records are 
desired. 


Versatile, all-purpose machine records 
21,000 check-images on I00-ft. roll of microfilm 


ITH the Recordak Triplex Microfilmer you 

can photograph the fronts . . . or the fronts 
and backs of documents . . . at will . . . realizing 
maximum film economy in either case. 


In operations where you photograph fronts only 
. you can now record 21,000 checks on a 100- 
foot roll of microfilm. 


In operations where you photograph fronts and 
backs . . . you can now record a complete check- 
history of 10,500 checks on the same amount of film. 


Thus, 3 times as many pictures per roll of film— 
compared with conventional “full-width” micro- 
filming ...and a 66%% cut in the film requirements! 


There are these advantages, too: 


@ Bank statements—or any document up to 9% 
inches wide—can also be recorded on half the 
width of the film—with the same ratio of savings. 


@ Approximately 60% less film-filing space is re- 
quired—a new minimum. 


@ Reference work is simplified . . . there are fewer 
film-rolls to handle—there’s three times as much 
information per roll. 


For more information about this versatile new 
machine . . . call in a Recordak representative— 
soon. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Development of the Five-Day Week for Banks 


THE BEGINNINGS 


IVE-DAY bank week legislation is 

that which undertakes to permit 

banks to be closed to the public on 
one day of the week in addition to 
Sunday. It has been enacted in twenty 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Its history is brief. The first such law 
was enacted in 1935 in Delaware, giving 
Wilmington banks authority to close 
on Saturdays throughout the year. In 
1938 a New Jersey law made every 
Saturday a holiday during July and 
August of each year. In 1939 New York 
gave its banks permission to close on 
Saturdays during those same summer 
months, and California became the first 
state to give all of its banks authority 
to close on Saturdays throughout the 
year. 

In 1940 New Jersey’s law was 
changed to cover the period from June 
15th to September 15th; New York’s 
to cover the period from the Ist of 
July to Labor Day. In 1941 the au- 
thority previously given to Wilmington 
banks was extended to those in two of 
Delaware’s three counties. 

These early laws did not produce any 
bandwagon rush to a five-day bank 
week, however. That started toward 
the end of the war when unions were 
pressing for shorter hours, jobs were 
plentiful and job-seekers scarce—par- 
ticularly around institutions offering a 
six-day week. Early in 1946 New York 
again amended its laws, allowing banks 
to close Saturdays during June, July, 
August and September. New Jersey 
and then, for the first time, Massa- 
chusetts followed suit. The governors of 
neighboring Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, their legislatures having gone 
home, proclaimed that banks there 
might close on Saturdays, during that 
summer. Finally, in July of 1946 the 
Congress declared Saturday a year- 
round holiday in the District of Colum- 
bia. And in that year, for the first time, 
large numbers of banks took advantage 
of their power to close. 
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These banks which closed during the 
summer of 1946 found the experiment 
satisfactory. Their customers had not 
objected and, naturally, neither had 
their employees. Nor into the winter 
months was there any dissatisfaction 
with the year-round Saturday closing 
then being observed in Wilmington and 
Washington. 

So, in January of 1947, Massachusetts 
passed a law permitting Saturday clos- 
ing throughout the year. By the end of 
1947 thirteen other states had enacted 
some form of year-round five-day week 
legislation, one more had permitted 
summertime closing for the first time, 
and legislation was unsuccessfully pro- 
prosed in half a dozen others. 

During 1948 few legislatures met. 
Most of them had already enacted five- 
day week legislation. Three new laws 
were added, however, to complete the 
present total of twenty-one, while a bill 
proposed in Virginia failed by a narrow 
margin. In addition, the attorney gen- 
eral of Iowa expressed the opinion that 
banks in that state were empowered to 
close on Saturday under existing law. 


THE IDEAL 


Perhaps the ideal five-day week law 
would be one which permits any bank 
in the state to operate on a five-day 
week if it so desires; forces the five-day 
week on no bank; denies it to no bank 
which, for its own good reasons, may 
desire to adopt it now or in the future; 
offers complete legal protection to those 
banks which close in reliance upon it, 
and poses no legal problem for those 
which prefer to remain open six days 
a week. However, ideals vary, and all 
are often difficult of achievement. The 
degree to which each of the five-day 
laws now in effect conforms in the 
mind of the reader to the above ideal, 
or to any other ideal, can best be 
determined from his own detailed anal- 
ysis of each of them. Only some of 
their outstanding features will be men- 
tioned here. 

All of the laws are permissive, at 


least in that none of them specifically 
requires any bank to close. Otherwise 
they approach, in ways that are “ vari- 
ous, divers and sundry,” the problem 
of permitting banks to close to the 
public on what has always been a 
business day in the banking world. 


INDIRECT APPROACH 


Five states (Connecticut, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Louisiana and 
New Jersey) use an indirect approach. 
They make every Saturday a legal 
holiday, on the theory that banks are 
under no obligation to do business on 
a holiday and are thus free to close. 
It might be noted that these laws 
apply to all banks, open or closed; in 
fact, all except the District of Colum- 
bia’s apply to all comers, butcher, 
banker and candlestick maker alike. 

Of these five states, Connecticut and 
New Jersey have made Saturday a 
holiday only for purposes of transac- 
tions under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, apparently leaving it just another 
business day so far as other bank trans- 
actions are concerned. Of this five, only 
Louisiana and Delaware have made 
specific provision for the protection of 
banks which remain open, by providing 
for the validity of transactions per- 
formed on holidays. The District of 
Columbia law does provide that acts 
which would have to be performed if 
Saturday were not a holiday, “shall or 
may” be performed on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. Its meaning is 
somewhat obscure. 


DIRECT APPROACH 


Fifteen states use a direct approach, 
specifically stating that banks may close 
on Saturday if they so desire. (California 
and Pennsylvania use reverse English, 
providing respectively that no bank 
need stay open, and that: any bank 
may observe Saturday as a “full holi- 
day.””) The laws of most of these states 
go on to provide either that Saturday 
shall be a holiday so far as any closed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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bank is concerned, or that Saturday’s 
bank transactions may be performed on 
the next succeeding business day. Most 
make both provisions. 

To be specific, 13 of those fifteen 
states (exceptions: Georgia and Cali- 
fornia) make Saturday a holiday for 
banks which elect to close; however, 
the holiday is limited to purposes of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law in six 
of them (Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land), although not so limited in the 
other six (Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky). 

Eleven of the 15 “direct approach” 
states provide for delayed transaction of 
Saturday’s business. (Maryland makes 
no such specific provision. Florida, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania merely 
“deem” certain negotiable instruments 
transactions performable on the next 
business day.) The most common ap- 
proach is to provide that “any act 
required or permitted to be performed by 
or at or with respect to a closed bank on 
Saturday may be performed on the next 
succeeding business day.’’ These pro- 
visions are, of course, two-edged. The 
option to delay is not solely with banks. 
And there are variations. Not all states 
specifically permit any Saturday trans- 
action to be delayed. Some, for exam- 
ple, provide only for delay in perform- 
ing negotiable instruments transactions. 
Nor do all permit delay; some require it. 
And some permit delay by closed banks 
only; others permit delay by amy bank. 
And it might be added that the com- 
bination in one statute of these varying 
provisions can produce interesting re- 
sults. 

Less than half of the 21 laws specif- 
ically provide that banks which close 
in reliance upon them shall incur no 
liability because of resulting delay in 
the performance of business. Such pro- 
visions may be found in the laws of 
the District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island and Kentucky. 

Surveys conducted by the State As- 
sociation Section of the A.B.A. have 
shown that in areas where there is no 
five-day week and where bankers do not 
want it, the reasons given for the lack 
of interest are fairly standard: Farmers 
and merchants want the banks open on 
Saturday, their big market day; banks 
are public service institutions and clos- 
ing on Saturday would constitute a 
disservice to the public; passage of 
legislation would indirectly force banks 
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to adopt a five-day week even though 
they do not want it. 

On the other hand, the same surveys 
show that the five-day week has been 
well received wherever adopted; that 
the public’s needs have been met by 
such means as “night” depositories for 
use on Saturday, and extra banking 
hours on Friday nights or on other 
weekdays; that Wilmington banks did 
not adopt Saturday closing until ten 
years after they were permitted by law 
to do so; that California’s law has been 
on the books since 1939 and only three 
banks in the state close on Saturday; 
that in many states only a small 
minority of the banks have exercised 
their power to close, as for example, 
only 172 out of 861 eligible Ohio banks. 


SOME OPPOSITION 


Yet, opposition to the five-day week 
is reflected in several variations in the 
laws. Banks may close only in certain 
areas of Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Maryland. Banks in 
Georgia, Kentucky and Missouri may 
close on weekdays other than Saturday. 
Those in Maine may close only during 
the summertime. A Michigan bank may 
not close unless it has a “night” 
depository, nor may a Kentucky bank 
unless the bank commissioner is satisfied 
that it will still serve the public interest 
adequately. 


CITIES ONLY? 


It has been said that five-day week 
legislation is something for the “big 
city”? only, and some facts and figures 
concerning the areas embraced by this 
legislation support that view. Banks 
may close if they wish in 127 of the 
nation’s 197 major cities,* in 103 of its 
168 metropolitan districts,* in 30 of its 
33 leading industrial areas, in 13 of its 
25 most populous states and 17 of its 
25 most densely populated states. Fifty- 
five percent of our population is located 
in areas covered by five-day week legis- 
lation. Of the twenty-one states which, 
according to the 1940 census, had 50 
percent or more of their population in 
urban areas, seventeen have legislation. 
(The exceptions: Illinois, Indiana, Col- 
orado and Utah.) The four principally 
rural states which do have legislation 
are Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana and 
Maine and it has been noted that all 
have some restrictive feature in their 
laws. While most of the population of 
Maryland and Delaware is urban, their 
legislation does not apply in certain of 
their rural areas. Attempts at legislation 
have failed in such states as Iowa, Ver- 
mont and Virginia, which have large 
rural populations. 


But there are other facts and figures, 
Nine of the biggest crop-producing 
states permit bank closing. Of the 
twenty-five states having the greatest 
cash receipts from farm marketings in 
1946, twelve now permit closing. In 
New Hampshire 75 percent of the 
banks in agricultural communities close 
on Saturday and 85 percent of all banks 
close in the State of Washington. Banks 
may close in Oshkosh, Saugus, Walla 
Walla, Chicopee and North Ton- 
awanda, but not in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul or Indianapolis, nor in 
the eleven major cities located in Texas, 
And they may close in Miami, but not 
in Jacksonville; in New Orleans but 
not in Shreveport. A large majority of 
bankers, both rural and urban, favored 
closing legislation for Virginia and Iowa. 
A survey conducted among Colorado 
bankers showed a majority of country 
bankers in favor of the five-day week 
while opinion among city- bankers was 
about evenly divided. 

Apparently, there is no way to clas- 
sify the five-day week laws already 
enacted or the areas in which they are 
in force, without danger of oversimpli- 
fication. This may be more apparent 
by the end of 1949. Most state legis- 
latures will meet again in biennial 
session this year and serious considera- 
tion is already being given to the intro- 
duction of five-day week legislation in 
such diverse places as Arizona, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Vermont, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, and Oregon. There may be a law 
proposed for rural Sussex County in 
Delaware. And there are reports that 
sentiment is growing for an enabling 
law for Canadian banks. 

One state, Wisconsin, has a unique 
approach to the problem. There, the 
legislature merely amended sections 85, 
193 and 194 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law to make optional the per- 
formance of certain acts on Saturday or 
the next business day. There is no 
mention of bank closing. Nor is there 
mention of holidays, possibly because 
the same legislature adopted a law 
providing for compulsory closing of all 
banks on legal holidays. 

All five-day week laws are printed in 
Paton’s Digest of Legal Opinions. Further 
information on such legislation may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the A.B.A. 
Committee on State Legislation. 


*The Census Bureau defines a major city as 
one having a population of 50,000 or more, and 
a metropolitan district as a major city or cities 
together with adjacent areas having a popula- 
tion of 150 or more per square mile. 


NOTE—Table of bank closings appears on 
page 117 of PRESENT DAY BANKING 1948-1949 
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Deferred Posting 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


the American Bankers Association would 
draft and promote a model statute for 
adoption by the 48 states, which would 
specifically require payment or credit 
on the day of receipt with the right of 
return for refund or credit on the next 
succeeding business day. The Federal 
Reserve System, in turn, would draft 
suitable amendments to its Regulation J. 

On April 16, 1948, the Board of 
Governors published in the Federal 
Register a preliminary notice of pro- 
posed amendments to its Regulation J. 
The effect of the proposed amendments 
was to permit a procedure for the condi- 
tional payment of checks presented by 
Federal Reserve banks, subject to the 
right of the drawee bank to return un- 
paid items for credit or refund on the 
next business day after receipt. From 
all indications it appeared that the pro- 
posed changes were favorably received 
by the majority of the banks throughout 
the country. 


Letter Circulated 

On May 21, 1948, the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, through its chair- 
man, E. V. Krick, circulated a letter to 
all its members to acquaint them with 
the work of the committee and its 
recommendations. In this letter the 
committee stressed the need for every 
bank to review its then present collec- 
tion legend to determine that it was 
suitable for use in these days when so 
many banks are on deferred posting. 
One thing which the study revealed was 
that all banks, irrespective of whether 
or not they are on deferred posting, 
should incorporate in their legend, 
either directly or by reference, authority 
to accept conditional payment and de- 
layed returns. 

To assist member banks in this re- 
spect, the letter contained a suggested 
form of collection legend which in- 
corporated this feature by reference to 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

Late in November 1948, the Bank 
Management Commission committee 
neared the final stages of its work, as at 
that time the draft of the model statute 
to be submitted to the legislative com- 
mittees of the various state banking 
associations was completed and ap- 
proved. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System then published 
its amendments to Regulation J in the 
Federal Register and announced that 
the changes would become effective 
January 1, 1949, 

On December 2, 1948, the American 
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Bankers Association’s Committee on | 


State Legislation, headed by Hayes 
Picklesimer, circulated the model stat- 
ute to the members of the State Legis- 
lative Committee and Council and to 
state secretaries and requested their 
support in promoting the legislation. 
Also in December 1948, the Bank 
Management Commission’s committee 
on deferred posting and delayed return 
of unpaid items circularized all m>mbers 
of the American Bankers Association, 
to acquaint them with the results of 
the committee’s study and to emphasize 
again the need for all banks to review 
their collection legend and also to solicit 
their support for promoting the passage 
of the model statute in their state, ir- 
respective of whether or not they plan 
to adopt deferred posting. 


Draft of Statute 


The following is a draft of the model 
deferred posting statute recommended 
by the American Bankers Association 
for enactment in all states. 


“An act relating to the collection, pay- 
ment, and dishonor of demand items by 
banks and the revocation of credit for, 
and payment of, such items. 

“Section 1.—In any case in which a 
bank receives, other than for immediate 
payment over the counter, a demand item 
payable by, at or through such bank and 
gives credit therefor before midnight of 
the day of receipt, the bank may have 
until midnight of its next business day 
after receipt. within which to dishonor or 
refuse payment of such item. Any credit 
so given, together with all related entries 
on the books of the receiving bank, may 
be revoked by returning the item, or if the 
item is held for protest or at the time is lost 
or is not in the possession of the bank, by 
giving written notice of dishonor, non- 
payment, or revocation; provided that such 
item or notice is dispatched in the mails or 
by other expeditious means not later than 
midnight of the bank’s next business day 
after the item was received. For the pur- 
pose of determining when notice of dis- 
honor must be given or protest made under 
the law relative to negotiable instruments, 
an item duly presented credit for which is 
revoked as authorized by this act, shall 
be deemed dishonored on the day the item 
or notice is dispatched. A bank, revoking 
credit pursuant to the authority of this 
act, is entitled to refund of, or credit for, 
the amount of the item. 

“Section 2.—For the purposes of this 
act: (a) An item received by a bank on a 
day other than its business day, or received 
on a business day after its regular business 
hours or during afternoon or evening peri- 
ods when it has reopened or remained open 
for limited functions, shall be deemed to 
have been received at the opening of its 
next business day; (b) the term ‘credit’ 
includes payment, remittance, advice of 
credit, or authorization to charge and, in 
cases where the item is received for deposit 
as well as for payment, also includes the 
making of appropriate entries to the re- 
ceiving bank’s general ledger without re- 
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gard to whether the item is posted to indi- 
vidual customers’ ledgers; and (c) each 
branch or office of a bank shall be deemed 
a separate bank. 

“Section 3.—The effect of this act may 
be varied by agreement.” 


The excellent progress of the deferred 


posting program is due, in great meas- 
ure, to the splendid cooperation and 
efforts of the committee on collections 
and the special committee of counsel 
of the Federal Reserve System, to E. V. 
Krick, chairman of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, to members of my 
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own committee, to the Legal Depart. 
ment of the American Bankers Asso. 
ciation, and to our own bank counsel, 
Walter D. Malcolm. 

It is not expected that every bank 
will find it desirable or necessary to 
adopt a deferred posting procedure in 
its bookkeeping department. Many 
banks, however, will, I am sure, find 


_ deferred posting conducive to efficiency, 
| economy, and good employee relations, 
| I am also firmly convinced that, with 


the passage of the model statute by the 
various state legislatures, the deferred 
posting system of bookkeeping will then 
be on a safe and lasting basis. 


Investment Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


| has been, generally speaking, fairly good. 


Among several major factors inflv- 
encing the investment markets in the 
new year will be capital expenditures 
by business and industry. These reached 
a new high in 1948, exceeding $18- 
600,000,000, compared with $16,200,- 
000,000 in 1947 and $5,200,000,000 in 
1939. Reliable estimates for 1949 place 
such spending at 10 percent below 
1948. 

Assuming that this will prove to be 
correct, the remaining question is in 
what specific fashion it may affect the 
markets. It cannot be taken for granted 
that lower capital outlays, per se, 
would mean smaller financing require- 
ments, both short and long term. 
Higher taxes on corporate profits may 
well tend towards shrinking working 
capitals which, in turn, would mean 
greater necessity for outside funds. 

However, since new financing is be 
coming increasingly expensive in ac- 
cordance with the rising money curve, 
corporations will probably endeavor to 
retain earnings as much as possible for 
expansion and improvement purposes. 
This would offset, at least in part, the 
necessity for capital requirements, but 
it is likely to place a damper on the 
distribution of profits as dividends. 

All these prognostications presume a 
continued high level of business activ- 
ity, employment, payrolls, and savings. 
Despite temporary setbacks in various 
lines as production catches up with 
demand, there is very little chance, 
however, for any serious recession to 
develop so long as the East-West rift 
makes imperative the rearming of the 
United States, of friendly nations, and 
the economic support of people who 
might otherwise be under Soviet rule. 
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How an A.LB. Study Group Helped One Bank 


HEN the Hoosier State Bank of 
Indiana, was organ- 

ized in October 1944, its staff 
members were mostly women. They 
were well trained and highly competent, 
but soon after the war ended they left 
their bank jobs for the duties of house- 
wives and mothers. 


That raised a big replacement prob- 
lem for the Hoosier State. It filled the 
vacancies with carefully selected GI 
trainees who, however, had no banking 
experience, a circumstance that empha- 
sized the necessity for a _ training 
program. 

“It’s your baby, Johnny,” the direc- 
tors told President John J. Wilhelm. 

So Mr. Wilhelm searched the local 
library for ideas. However, the material 
was either so old or so technical that it 
was of little or no value. 

One day he asked a Chicago bank 
officer whether that institution had any 
information on the subject of training 
for banking. Were there any courses of 
study for bank employees? How was his 
bank’s staff trained? 

The Chicago banker referred Mr. 
Wilhelm to Joseph J. Schroeder, execu- 
tive secretary of Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

“You can rest assured,” says Mr. 
Wilhelm, “that when I left his office I 
knew something of the A.I.B. With an 
armful of books to absorb, we were well 
on our way to a study of this most 
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fascinating of all businesses, banking. 

“My first approach to organization 
was to sell thoroughly, enlist coopera- 
tion, and develop enthusiasm among 
the officers of the bank. My second ap- 
proach was to feel out some of our em- 
ployees. Getting a favorable reception, 
I indirectly whetted their appetites for 
formal education in banking. 

“The idea wasn’t forced upon our 
group, but allowed to germinate. Then 
at a meeting of the staff several em- 
ployees asked questions as to the possi- 
bilities of a bank educational program. 
These people assured the officers that 
there was a definite need for such a pro- 
gram; they pointed out its advantages 
to them and to the bank. 

“The employees were assured that 
the question would be investigated and 
a report made at the next staff meeting. 
You may be sure that full information 
was on hand at that session. Adoption 
of the plan created so much excitement 
that a staff party was held to mark the 
occasion.” 

So the Hammond bank organized an 
A.I.B. study group—one of the Insti- 
tute units that carries on the organiza- 
tion’s educational program in smaller 
communities. Mr. Wilhelm was chosen 
as instructor for the “ Fundamentals of 
Banking” course and the prospective 


students decided to hold their classes in 
the bank lobby. 


Waar are the results of this study 
group? Mr. Wilhelm sums them up: 

“(1) The key positions in the bank 
are now being held by trained A.I.B. 
students. 

(2) We have built a closer relation- 
ship between management and those 
employees. 

“(3) We have found that employees 
automatically choose or reject banking 
as a profession when they do or do not 
take the study group training. 

“(4) Each officer in our bank has 
selected an understudy for his own 
position from this group. 


“(5) From the group there have 
emerged two experienced note tellers, 
five capable tellers and two efficient, 
public-relations-minded secretaries. 

“(6) The study group aided in point- 
ing the way to job selection, and even 
encouraged several employees to leave 
banking. It assisted others to find their 
permanent places in the bank.” 

Mr. Wilhelm offers a few “do’s” and 
“don’ts” about conducting a study 
group. On the positive side he suggests: 

Plan your group meetings so they 
will not extend into summer months. 


Interest is lost by persons taking their 
vacations. 

Have the next study course prepared 
and announced well in advance. Plan 
the meeting dates so they will not con- 
flict with bank holidays which results in 
change of meeting dates and costly 
delays. 

Keep your officers informed as to the 
progress of the group. Keep careful 
minutes on suggestions, recommended 
changes and comments made by em- 
ployees. Encourage officers to visit the 
class periodically. 

Let your new employees accept or 
reject the study group training. 

Keep the study group organization as 
simple and informal as possible. 

Don’t, Mr. Wilhelm, admonishes, 
encourage an employee to continue in a 
study group when his interest is lost. 
And don’t let your teaching staff go 
without regular officer observation. 
Sometimes teachers, lawyers and ac- 
countants can become too technical. 
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World Business 
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the FAO’s was no exception. The ste- 
nographers and other operators must 
stay up all night to manufacture the 
next day’s documents. The first paper 
I picked up was a report of the com- 
mittee for Europe which disclosed in 
suggested-resolution form that the com- 
mittee “feels,” “takes note,” “recog- 
nizes,”’ ‘‘emphasizes,”’ “endorses,” “ be- 
lieves,” “approves,” “draws the atten- 
tion,” “recalls,” and finally recom- 
mends that the director-general submit 
a report a year from now and “approves 
the organization in the near future of a 
preparatory conference on world wood 
pulp problems.” 


This Low-Tariff Country 


Talking the other day with a member 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission, I was 
interested to learn that, thanks to the 
trade agreements program and the price 
level, the United States is really a low- 
tariff country. The price rise has caused 
a marked reduction in the average rate 
of import duty during the last two 
decades because of its effects on the 
ad valorem equivalents of the specific 
and compound duties. The ad valorem 
equivalent rate on dutiable goods under 
the Underwood tariff of 1913-22 was 
27 percent. This rose to 38.5 percent 
under the Fordney-McCumber law, 
1922-30; and to 52.8 percent under the 
Hawley-Smoot law, which preceded 
the adoption of the trade agreements 
program in 1933. In 1947 the average 
was down to 19.4 percent, which under 


the recent Geneva agreement is lowered 
to 15.3 percent. 

The Tariff Commission is very busy 
these days carrying on the work given 
it by the last Congress. Any duty re- 
duction negotiated with another coun- 
try must pass the approval of the com- 
mission, which holds hearings to deter- 
mine whether the cut will cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry. These hearings are separate 
from those held by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 


Bizonal Trade 


In the effort to strengthen Germany’s 
economy the Joint Export-Import 
Agency at Frankfurt has liberalized 
greatly the procedures regulating trade. 
Since December 1, most export and 
import business in Western Germany 
can be effected without JEIA’s ap- 
proval. In addition, the bars were low- 
ered recently on travel abroad by Ger- 
man traders. In some cases their travel 


*has been financed by JEIA itself. As a 


result of such measures the volume of 
foreign trade of the area has been 
growing, but exports from Bizonia must 
be tripled before they will pay for 
enough imports to maintain the present 
standard of living there. 

While the support of the occupied 
zones has been a heavy burden on the 
American taxpayer, most Americans 
will be surprised to learn that in Ger- 
man newspapers issued in the part of 
the country we supposedly control, 
JEIA is described as an agency to spy 
on German business, kill off German 
competition, and the like. An official 
familiar with the situation states that 


TOWARD “NORMALCY”—A toy store in Frankfurt, which is enjoying the restored 
privilege of selling German-made toys to German children this year. For some time all such 
manufactures were required to be exported. This is in the Western Zone, of course 
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such charges are widely believed by the 
Germans. 

One of the risks of the more liberal 
JEIA trade policy is that private Ger. 
man traders, operating thus on their 
own, may take the opportunity to trans. 
fer capital abroad by under-invoicing 
exports, much as in Britain and other 
European countries exchange controls 
are circumvented. Germans are old 
hands at this business. 


Bank for a Bankrupt World 


The World Bank in Washington keeps 
getting bricks thrown at it for not lend- 
ing enough. It is well supplied with 
managers, but not with the stuff that 
loans are made of. Take that old Polish 
loan application. The Washington Posi, 
whose Eugene Meyer once headed the 
Bank, reports that Paul Hoffman rec- 
ommended the loan to develop Polish 
coal, but that the State and Defense 
departments have turned their respec. 
tive thumbs down. 

At the Washington meeting of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Bank was belabored by spokes. 
men for Eire, Ceylon, and Pakistan, 
none of them members of the Bank. 
The Irish delegate referred to the 
Bank’s “understandable desire to con- 
trol budget policies, fiscal policy and 
credit and currency policies.’”’ China’s 
representative bitterly remarked: “No 
poor country can get any money from 
the International Bank.” 


Disappointment with ECA 


Having studied the report of the 
OEEC on the progress that has been 
achieved or is anticipated during the 
first year, the National Association of 
Manufacturers comes up shaking its 
head gloomily. According to the NAM 
News, the OEEC report “has been 
searched in vain for some specific indi- 
cation of efforts or plans of the partic- 
pating governments to balance budgets, 
overhaul tax systems, stabilize curren- 
cies, and the other measures regarded 
as necessary corollaries to true recovery 
programs.” The NAM goes on to report 
that ECA officials also are disappointed 
at the intra~-European payments scheme, 
saying that conditions Paul Hoffman 
described as necessary—the funding o! 
old obligations—are now not mentioned 
by OEEC. 

NAM sees also cause for disturbance 
in the fact that the payments scheme 
enables the British to exact commercial 
concessions from other ERP countries. 
Although the whole payments plan is 
being studied by the National Advisory 
Council, ECA meanwhile has given the 
scheme the green light. 
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“I Customers 
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y and How many customers are there who enter your Bank 
“hina’s daily who need postage stamps? You haven't any 
i: “No idea? Any more than Detroit Bankers before they 


y from made the conclusive test. Wouldn't you like to know ? 


How many customers need stamps ? Daily ? Monthly 2 
Annually 2? Leading Detroit Banks can now tell you, 
of the definitely, your possibilities. 
s been 
ng the They have just completed tests which tell them by ac- 
tion of curate count they are selling stamps to an average of 


ing its 250,000 satisfied customers annually, who never be- 
NAM fore had been able to have their stamps supplied in 
3 been a Bank. This amazing measure of Goodwill service gives 
ic indi- you a typical example of excellent public relations resulting from the 


yartici- 
udgets, 
curren- 
garded 


use of Schermack Postage Stations. Individual units, delivering 1¢, 3¢, or 

Air Mail stamps from rolls, CAN BE 
Detroit's leading Bankers have placed these handsome Postage BOUGHT SEPARATELY, as can the 
coll Stations in practically all of metropolitan Detroit’s Banks and their pedestal and “POSTAGE” sign. Prices 
report Branches. They find to their agreeable surprise that this new serve- of individual units furnished on re- 
sointed self Postage Station not only will serve 250,000 customers with quest. Complete 3-Unit Bankers’ 
cheme, Postage but, in doing so, will pay for the complete equipment within 2 Postage Station with pedestal and 
offman years, making it a profitable, good-will necessity for any Bank from postage sign. . . AS ILLUSTRATED 
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Secretaries’ Conferences 


The annual conference of the Western 
States Secretaries group of the State 
Association Section, American Bank- 
ers Association, met in San Francisco 
in mid-November. Representing the 
A.B.A. were Paul W. Albright, gen- 
eral secretary of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York 
and president, State Association Sec- 
tion, and William T. Wilson, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and secretary of the 
State Association Section. Presiding at 
the meeting was H. B. Crandall, execu- 


tive manager, Utah Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Public and customer relations were 
two of the principal topics of the meet- 
ing. Speakers on those and other sub- 
jects included Mr. Albright, J. Lewell 
Lafferty, vice-president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas; Allan Herrick, ad- 
vertising department manager, Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los An- 
geles; C. E. Earhart, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank, San Francisco; Charles 
W. Collier, executive vice-president, 
Advertising Association of the West, 


Above, the Southern Secretaries; below, Western Secretaries 


San Francisco; W. P. Murray, Bank of 
San Rafael; P. A. Strack, president, 
Peoples National Bank, Seattle; An- 
drew Miller, executive secretary, Wash- 
ington Bankers Association; Mr. Wil- 
son; and J. C. Scarboro, secretary, 
Colorado Bankers Association, who 
lead a round-table discussion. 

Officers elected are: president, Oscar 
R. Mennenga, executive manager, Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association; vice-presi- 
dent, R. C. Wallace, secretary-treasurer, 
Montana Bankers Association; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Howard E. Fletcher, 
secretary-treasurer, Arizona Bankers 
Association. 

* * * 

The Southern Secretaries Conference 
met early in December at Hollywood 
Beach, Florida, during the sessions of 
the Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion (see page 52). A.B.A. Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier was on the 
southern program, and also Marchant 
D. Wornom, secretary-treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association; Floyd M. 
Call, executive secretary, Florida Bank- 
ers Association; George Ware, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Leesburg, 
Florida; Bradford McFadden, assistant 
secretary, Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion; Leigh Watkins, secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Bankers Association; Ralph 
Fontaine, executive secretary, Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association; and Messrs. 
Albright, Wilson and Lafferty, who had 
spoken at the western meeting, as 
described above. 

Newly elected officers of the southern 
group are: president, Mr. Fontaine; 
vice-president, Mr. Wornom; secretary, 
Mr. Call. 


Variety of Meetings 


Nowadays one season is like another 
in the banker’s schedule of meetings, 
clinics and study conferences. Excellent 
programs on taxes, trusts, agriculture, 
operations, and many other subjects 
are offered around the calendar. 

In Illinois a series of 22 bank man- 
agement meetings began early in De- 
cember and will continue into March. 
Arranged by the bank management 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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37 YEARS AGO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


PIONEERED WITH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF POUGHKEEPSIE — 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
The First National Bank 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


In 1912, the First National Bank of assets amounted to $25,979,356. 

Poughkeepsie joined with Christmas Financial men of vision are quick to 

Club in offering a new service to its see the benefits which Christmas Club 

depositors. It is a service that has brings to a bank. Christmas Club is 

been maintained most profitably teaching habits of thrift to more than 

ever since. ten million Americans. It will bring 

Through sound administration, plus the Christmas Club members into your 

many advantages of Christmas Club, bank fifty times a year... give you 

the progressive management of this fifty opportunities to acquaint these 

company has made an outstanding regular savers with the many other 

record of accomplishment. In 1912, the financial services you 

total assets of the First National Bank offer—Banks that have ae me mene 
of Poughkeepsie were $1,845,000. Christmas Club are Banks lentes ae 

As of September, 1948, the bank’stotal that grow. Ghristma a3, 


THE Inc ORPORAT TED 
ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 


a CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 
NUMBER 
| 
| 


{ 
a corporation ¢ FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL DUE THIS WEE Ko, 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Former IBA President 

Julien H. Collins (left) 

turning over the associa- 

tion’s presidency to Hal 

H. Dewar of Dewar, 

Robertson & Pancoast, 
San Antonio 


At the fall meeting of Group V, California Bankers Association, are shown, left to right: 

James E. Shelton, president, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles; Dr. Arthur G. 

Coons, president, Occidental College, Los Angeles, who was a luncheon speaker; Paul D. 

Dodds, vice-president, Security-First National Bank, and chairman of the group; Morgan 

Craft, executive vice-president, Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, and 

president, California Bankers Association. Dr. Coons urged a formal national commission 
to study present tax structures 


Members of a panel at the Pinehurst meeting of the Consumer Bankers Association. The 

discussion revolved around the efficiency audit program now being applied by members of 

the organization. Left to right: George M. Clark, president of the association and president, 

Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga; Malcolm C. Engstrom, vice-president and comptroller, In- 

dustrial Bank of Commerce, New York; Gordon E. Marks, vice-president and comptroller, 

The Tennessee Valley Bank, Knoxville; Gary M. Underhill, executive vice-president, The 
Charter Bank of Philadelphia 
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committee of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, they afford an opportunity to 
junior officers and other bank personnel 
for becoming familiar with the latest 
devices and methods of operation, and 
for hearing discussions of personnel, 
public, and customer relations. 

In Connecticut, a 10-meeting sched- 
ule has just been completed which was 
designed to give directors, trustees and 
senior officers an opportunity to discuss 
public attitudes and opinions about 
banks and banking. Meetings were 
under the general supervision of Sam- 
uel S. Rodman, chairman, public rela- 
tions committee, Connecticut Bankers 
Association, and vice-president, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company. 

Bankers in Kentucky have just com- 
pleted seven “tax clinic” meetings held 
in various parts of the state. Each 
meeting consisted of a short discussion 
of “Audited Financial Statements and 
Credit Granting,” followed by a re- 
fresher course on banks’ Federal income 
tax returns, given by R. J. Theobald, 
Louisville tax consultant. Recent tax 
legislation and prospects for future 
legislation were also discussed. 

The Kentucky association also held 
a trust conference in December, a main 
feature of which was a report by a com- 
mittee on trust surveys and studies. 
The committee recommended a plan 
for cooperation between banks in small 
communities and others in large popu- 
lation centers in the solicitation and 
administration of new trust business. 


Investment Bankers Meet 


More than 800 investment bankers 
recently attended the 37th annual 
meeting of their organization. This one 
was held in Hollywood, Florida. Two 
of the official conclusions were: 


The public market for equity securi- 
ties and the insufficient marketing com- 
pensation prevailing currently for securi- 
ties dealers may make it hard for the 
public utility industry to raise great new 
amounts of capital funds without unbal- 
ancing capital structures further by un- 
due issues of debt. 


* * 


“We have lost our unanimity in favor 
of pegging (Government bond prices). 
A minority of us now believe that the 
pegging has been too stubborn, that there 
was a time back in June, while the pres- 
sure was off the pegs, when it would have 
been a good thing to back away a little to 
lower support prices in order to penalize 
the second wave of switching out of long 
Governments into other investments.” 
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BANKING NEWS 


ALB. Committee Heads | 
for 49 Meeting Named 


Portland Chairmen Are 
Announced by Hauser 


| reports Max Stieg, chairman of | 


Chairmen of the committees | 
for the 47th annual convention | 
of the American Institute of | 
Banking, to be held in Port- 
land, Ore., May 30 through 
June 3, 1949, have been an- 
nounced by Pierre N. Hauser, | 
national president of the In- | 
stitute and vice-president of | 
The First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

All chairmen are associated 
with Portland banks. They 
are: Aard Ady, The United | 
States National Bank, Public 
Speaking Committee; Herbert 
Ambler, The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Citizens Branch, | 
Registration; Frank L. Beach, | 
The United States National 
Bank, Personnel; Robert L. 
Cormack, The Bank of Cali- | 
fornia N.A., Transportation; | 
Harry A. Davis, The United | 
States National Bank, Enter- | 
tainment; Mary DeMartini, 
First National Bank of Port- 
land, Women’s Committee. 


Other Chairmen 


Also, Charles G. Hepner, 
The Bank of California N.A., 
Hotels; Warren C. Kaley, | 
First National Bank of Port- | 
land, Utility; Oscar H. Keller, 
First National Bank of Port- 
land, co-chairman, Personnel | 
Committee; Laurine Lees, 
Portland Trust & Savings | 
Bank, Reception; J. Carey 
Moore, First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon City Branch, | 
Finance; John F. Otto, The 
United States National Bank, 
Information; K. D. Root, The 
United States National Bank, | 
Debate; Fred C. Standring, | 
Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, Portland Branch, 
Halls & Meeting Places; and 
H. R. Zimmerman, The United 
States National Bank, Citizens 
Branch, Publicity. 

The chairmen will serve as 
members of the general con- | 
vention committee. As pre- | 
viously announced by Mr. | 
Hauser, the general committee 
will be headed by C. B. Ste- 
phenson of The First National 
Bank of Portland. 
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A.B.A. Adds 22 Banks 
to Roster of Members 


Twenty-two new members 
in 15 states were added to the 


Trust Business Authorities to Speak Feb. 7-9 
at Annual Mid-Winter New York Conference 


roster of the American Bankers | 
Association during November, | 


| the A.B.A. Organization Com- 


mittee. 


Mr. Stieg noted that during | 


the month nine newly organ- 
ized banks were added to the 
list of 368 non-members in the 
United States. These new 


banks are located in Alabama, | 
Illinois, | 
Iowa, Texas, and Wisconsin. | 


California, Florida, 


However, applications for 


A.B.A. membership were re- | 
ceived from 16 banks, as well | 


H. M. Bardt 


as from six branch offices, re- | 


ducing the total of non-mem- 


| bers on Dec. 1 to 361. 


Institute Membership 


and Enrolments Gain | 


The membership of 313 


chapters and study groups of | 


the American Institute of 
Banking on Dec. 7 was 66,968, 


| with 46 chapters not yet heard 


from, compared with a mem- 
bership of 64,200 from a sim- 


tional Bank, Milwaukee, and 
national president of the Insti- 
tute. 

On the basis of these figures, 


Mr. Hauser estimates that the | 
will | 


Institute’s membership 
have reached 83,000 by Jan. 1, 
1949, which would compare 


| with 80,700 at the same time 


last year. 


Class enrolments, Mr. Hauser | 
| said, follow the general down- 


ward 


rolments, compared with 33,000 
for a similar group of chapters 
and study units last year. It 
was estimated that enrolments 
would have climbed to around 


| 33,000 by Jan. 1, compared | 


with 34,000 students at the 
beginning of 1948. 

The A.I.B. finished its 1947— 
1948 school year with a total 
membership of 87,515 and 
with class enrolments aggre- 
gating 46,678. 


| New A.B.A. Summary of 
Housing, Servicemen’s 


Laws, Ready for Banks 


A new summary of the Na- 
tional Housing Act and Title 
III of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act has been pre- 
pared by the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the 


American Bankers Association. | 
| The summary, a revision and | 
| expansion of an outline pub- | 
ilar number of chapters and | 
| study groups on Dec. 7, 1947, 
| reports Pierre N. Hauser vice- 
president, First Wisconsin Na- | 


lished earlier this year, is avail- 
able to all the Division’s mem- 
ber banks on request. 

It is designed to provide 


quick reference on the 63 ways | 


| of lending on FHA mortgages, 
but is not intended as a sub- 


1, 2, and 3; Title II, sections 
203 and 207; Title III; Title 
IV; Title V; Title VI, sections 
| 603, 608, 609, 610, and 611; 
and Title VII, section 701, in 


| the National Housing Act. In- | 
trend experienced by | 
colleges and universities across | 
the country. On Dec. 7 the | 
Institute had 31,160 class en- | 


cluded from the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act is Title III, 


505b, and 507. 

Information supplied under 
these titles and sections cov- 
ers maximum loans, maximum 
maturity, maximum financing 
| charge, and insurance charge. 
Also given are down payments, 
eligible lenders, eligible bor- 
rowers, and total FHA insur- 
ance. All the information is 
| collected in outline form for 
handy reference. 

In announcing the summary, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


| acquaintances and 


stitute for complete examina- | 
tion of the act. It provides a | 
brief outline of Title I, classes | 


Evans Woollen, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 


Association and H. M. Bardt, 


president of the Association's 
Trust Division, will speak at 
the opening session of the 30th 
annual Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference to be held at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York from Feb. 


7-9. Mr. 
Woollen is chairman of the 
board, Fletcher Trust Com- 


| pany, Indianapolis, and Mr. 


Bardt is vice-president and 


| senior trust officer, Bank of 


America N. T. &. S. A., San 
Francisco. 


The get-acquainted hour, a 


| feature of Mid-Winter Trust 


Conferences for the past two 
years, will be repeated again at 
the first session. During this 
informal period, trust men are 
given an opportunity to renew 
to meet 
others specializing in various 
phases of trust work. 
Practically every angle of 
trust department operations 
will be touched upon by speak- 
ers of national prominence dur- 
ing the three-day mid-winter 
conference, thus giving trust 
men from all parts of the coun- 
try an opportunity to take 
stock of operating procedures. 


Other Speakers 


Although the conference pro- 
gram was incomplete at press 
time, speakers, in addition to 
Mr. Woollen and Mr. Bardt, 
will include: 

A. James Casner, professor 
of law, Harvard University, 


| Cambridge, who will speak on 
| ‘Significant Estate Planning 
sections 501, 502, 503, 505a, | 


Considerations Under the Rev- 


| enue Act of 1948”; James W. 
| Allison, vice-president, Equi- 


table Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., and Louis B. 
Headley, president, First Trust 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
both of whom are former presi- 
dents of the Trust Division. 
Mr. Allison’s topic will be 
“Trust Men and Supervisory 
Authorities” and Mr. Head- 
ley’s topic, ‘‘Trustees as Gen- 
tlemen Adventurers.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Blanket Bond Coverage 
Held by 979% of Banks 


Baum Tells Surety Men 
of Growth in Coverage 


In 1930, less than 7,000 
banks, or only about 30 per- 
cent of the 22,172 banks then 


protection of bankers blanket 


bonds, said James E. Baum, | 


deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 
charge of the Insurance and 
Protective Committee, at the 


anniversary dinner of the 
Surety Association of America | 


in New York. 

““The others,” he asserted, 
“carried separate fidelity sched- 
ule bonds, burglary and rob- 
bery policies, etc., since they 
couldn’t afford the high rates 
then charged for blanket bonds. 
Today, more than 97 percent, 
or at least 14,500 of our 15,000 
banks are much better fortified 
by the broader coverage of 
bankers blanket bonds.” 

““As you know, since 1936 
banks in this country have 
been granted nine major reduc- 
tions in blanket bond rates,” 
Mr. Baum said. “‘ Despite the 
fact that these reductions ag- 
gregated quite a few millions 
of dollars and resulted in sub- 
stantial savings on a recurring 
annual basis, final returns have 
shown only a slight decrease in 
premium totals. 


“These substantial reduc- 


tions, of course, stemmed pri- | 


marily from a favorable turn 
in insured losses which dropped 


sharply downward just before | 
and since the bank holiday in | 


March 1933.” 


‘School Saver’ Is Packed 
With Thrift Doctrine 


The Winter 1949 edition of 
the School Saver, edited by the 
Advertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association, 
is available in quantities to 
banks offering school savings 
banking for distribution to 
pupil-depositors, teachers, par- 
ents, etc. 

The Saver is full of interest- 
ing thrift features slanted at 
the 6- to 13-year age group. 
Included in the winter issue 
are hobby and book columns, 
a crossword puzzle, a cartoon 
story, inspirational personality 
sketches, quizzes, quotations, 
a rebus, etc. 
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Trust Authorities to Ad- 

dress N. Y. Meeting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, profes- 


| sor of finance, New York Uni- 


versity, will explore today’s 
economic factors; Mayo A. 
Shattuck of Haussermann, 
Davison and Shattuck, Boston, 


| will talk on ‘“‘A Few Thorny 
operating, enjoyed the superior | 


Problems in the Trust Profes- 
sion”; and Frank E. Holman, 
president, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, will speak on 
‘National Trends.” 


Customer Relations 


A symposium—‘‘A New 


Look at Customer Relations” | | 


—will be led by Earl S. Mac- | 
Neill, assistant vice-president, | - 


Irving Trust Company, New 


York. The part played by | 


management, new business 


development, and personnel in | 


building good customer rela- 
tions will be covered in 
10-minute talks by the follow- 
ing leaders in these respective 
fields: Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 


Montgomery, Ala.; Towner | 


Phelan, vice-president, St. 


Louis Trust Company; and | 


Swayne P. Goodenough, vice- 
president, Lincoln Rochester 
(N. Y.) Trust Co. 

Shop talk sessions are again 
features of the conference 
agenda. Leaders of these ses- 
sions are as follows: 

Investments, Richard P. 
Chapman, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; Common Trust 
Funds, A. W. Whittlesey, vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia; Employ- 


| ees’ Trusts, Carlysle A. Bethel, 


vice-president and trust officer, 


Wachovia Bank and Trust | 


Company, Winston-Salem; 
and Smaller Trust Departments, 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, direc- 
tor, trust research department, 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Presiding Officers 


Trust men presiding at the 
various conference sessions will 
include: First session, Merle E. 
Selecman, secretary, American 
Bankers Association and dep- 
uty manager in charge of the 
Trust Division; second session, 


Division President Bardt; third | 


session, Raymond H. Trott, 
president, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, who is chairman of the 


president; fifth session, 


Summary of Housing, 
Servicemen’s Laws 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


| cisco, said: ‘‘We have received 


| gage men suggesting the type 


| operations. This revision of the 
| summary is one of the results 
| of these suggestions. It is more 


Mayo A. Shattuck 


Division’s executive commit- 
tee; fourth session, John W. 
Remington, vice-president and | 
trust officer, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, 
and Division vice- | 
Mr. | 
Bardt. 

The New York Clearing 
House Association, following 
its custom, will be host to the 
conference delegates at lunch- 
eon at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday, Feb. 9. 


William A. Marcus, president 
of the Division and senior vice- 
president of the American 
Trust Company, San Fran- | 


a number of letters from mort- 
of research which would be 


most helpful in conducting 
their lending and _ servicing 


complete and should be of even 
more value to mortgage men 


than our original outline.” 

The summary was prepared 
under the guidance of the 
Division’s Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages. 


Marcus Nadler 


Louis B. Headley 


A.B.A. Mortgage Panel 
Talks Appear in Booklet 


The panel discussion, “A 
Mortgate Committee in Ac- 
tion,” given at the 1948 con- 
vention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Detroit, has 
been published in booklet form 
by the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Committee. 

The panel, simulating a meet- 
ing of a bank’s committee, took 


| up questions bearing on the 
| mortgage portfolio. 


Although the participants 


| spoke extemporaneously, they 


later prepared manuscripts 
based on their remarks, and 
these have been incorporated 
in a 24-page booklet, ‘‘ Mort- 
gage Loan Policies for a Me 
dium Sized Bank.” It is avail- 
able upon request to the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 
The panel was composed of: 
L. A. Tobie, president, Meri- 
den (Conn.) Savings Bank; 
Rowland R. McElvare, senior 
executive vice-president, Bank 
for Savings, New York; Wil- 
liam A. Marcus, senior vice- 
president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; Ho- 
ward B. Smith, treasurer, Mid- 
dletown (Conn.) Savings Bank; 
and H. R. Templeton, vice- 
president, The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company. 
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Urges Use of Institute 
by “Mutual” Employees 


McElvare Suggests They 
See What A.I.B. Offers 


Employees of mutual sav- 
ings banks who hope to become 
officers are urged to investigate 
the educational facilities of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, by Rowland R. McElvare, 
vice-president of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association 
and senior executive vice- 
president of the Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York. 

In a letter to the mutuals 
Mr. McElvare said: “I am 
particularly impressed with the 
fact that many mutuals are not 
capitalizing on the educational 
facilities of the A.B.A. through 
its educational section, the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

“A new textbook written by 
the Savings and Mortgage 
Division entitled Savings Bank- 
ing is one of the finest texts 
now in use by the A.I.B. An- 


A.B.A. Commission Asks Banks Not to Cancel 
Own Endorsements on Returned Unpaid Items 


Discontinuance of the can- 
cellation of their own endorse- 
ments on items returned un- 
paid through bank collection 
agencies has been recommended 
to all banks by the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the 
American Bankers Association 
with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Operations of the 
Conference of Presidents of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

“It is the custom of many 
banks, particularly most of the 
larger institutions, including 
the Federal Reserve banks, to 
place an impression of a can- 
cellation stamp over their en- 
dorsement on items returned,” 
said E. V. Krick, Commission 
chairman, in a letter to the 
banks. 

“Such cancellation, in most 
instances, not only covers and 
obliterates the endorsement of 
the returning bank but also 
other endorsements in the bank 
collecting chain, making it 
most difficult for other banks 


to determine prior endorsers.” 

Mr. Krick pointed out that 
“it appears that there is no 
legal necessity for canceling 
bank endorsements on items 
which have been returned un- 
paid.” 

Mr. Krick is senior vice- 
president and cashier of the 


American Trust Company in 


San Francisco. 


A.B.A. Mailings 


American Bankers Associa- 
tion mailings for December 
included the following mate- 
rial: 

ADVERTISING: Bank advertis- 
ing survey questionnaire with 
covering letter to discover 1949 
advertising trends, to all mem- 
ber banks and state secretaries. 

Direct mail piece, ‘‘ How to 
Save Money”; auto loan folder 
All-Around Satisfac- 
tion’’; and three series of news- 
paper ads on savings, auto 


allowance to banks on CCC 
loans, to members A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission and state 
secretaries. 

Savincs: “School Savings 
Banking” booklet to school 
savings depositories and state 
secretaries. 

VETERANS Loans: Letter in 
re Veterans Administration 
regulation changes, effective 
Dec. 15, 1948, and availability 
of text through regional loan 
guaranty officers of the VA, to 
A.B.A. membership and state 
secretaries. 

STATE LEGISLATION: Letter 
with ‘‘Progress Report on 
Better Banking Legislation” 
and questionnaire to be used 
in the formulation of the Com- 
mercial Code, to State Legisla- 
tive Committee and Council 
and to state secretaries. 

Trust CusTOMER RELA- 
TIONS: Letter with booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Management’s Part in 
Trust Customer Relations,” 
which includes an announce- 
ment and description of the 
new manual “Staff Relations 
with Trust Customers,” to- 
gether with a description of an 
instructor’s handbook outlin- 
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of. May 30- A.I.B., Annual Convention, Hotel Multnomah, May Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
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The “We” Spirit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


his bank and the community better by 
acquiring a more complete knowledge 
of banking through the medium of 
A.I.B. educational courses. 

If there is no A.I.B. organization in 
the community and none can be estab- 
lished, the chief executive officer of an 
individual bank can obtain study ma- 
terial from the national office of the 
A.I.B. and set up a study group within 
his own organization. The improvement 
in ability on the part of the bank staff 
and the enjoyment derived from such a 


worth-while program will more than 
repay any bank officer for the time and 
energy he invests. 


Subscribe for Selected Banking 
Magazines and Circulate Among 
Personnel 


Another means of training the more 
advanced employee is to subscribe for 
selected banking magazines and use 
pertinent articles as a basis for discus- 
sion. One means which is often used to 
make certain that everyone has the 
opportunity to benefit from current 
banking thinking is to put a “route 


CHOOSE YOUR TOOLS 
ps 


OBS They Do! 
The real measure of tools is 
their capacity for work . . their 
thorough performance under 
all field and weather condi- 
tions. Precision-engineered 
MM Modern Machines and 
Tractors are ‘‘work - hungry 
teammates” that get the job 
done right, quicker! Extra re- 
serve of power, lower operat- 
ing costs and heavy-duty con- 
struction give MM Visionlined 
Tractors extra -punch. High- 
speed, Hi-Klearance MM 
Plows are better-scouring and 
longer-lasting. MM Disc Har- 
rows, MM Wheatland Disc 
Plows, World Champion MM 
Planters, and Moline-Monitor 
Drills couple your future to 
real profit-earning invest- 
ments! Maximum-strength 
MM plows for better penetra- 
tion and greater clearance... 
quality planters and drills in 
model choices to fit all soil 
conditions for more accurate, 
uniform planting of crops... 
hook them to rugged MM Vis- 
ionlined Tractors and watch 
your net profits increase! 


FOR BETTER WORK 
VISIONLINED TRACTORS 
for SAFETY and COMFORT 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


ticket” on each magazine, listing the 
name of each employee who is to re- 
ceive it, with a place for him to initia] 
after he has read it. 


Make Use of Available 
Training Films 


Sound slide films and sound movies 
provide a very effective method of de- 
veloping personnel. High quality films 
may be obtained from various banking 
associations, the commercial agencies 
and libraries, and oftentimes from cor- 
respondent banks. The American Bank- 
ers Association and the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association have sound 
films which have proved very effective 
in the field of public relations. It is 
recommended that appropriate films 
be shown whenever possible. Not only 
do they offer the opportunity to bring 
home to the bank’s staff some of the 
thoughts that the executive, perhaps, 
has not been able to make stick, but 
getting together for a common purpose 
builds a feeling of comradeship and 
the “We” attitude which is so impor- 
tant to successful bank operation. 

The supply of potential bank man- 


| agement material is short. It is man- 


agement’s responsibility to itself, to its 
customers, stockholders, and employees 
to develop the bank’s human assets 
and thus provide for the future manage- 
ment of our financial institutions. This 
requires the full development of the 
men who will manage our bank five, 10, 
or 15 years from now. This responsi- 
bility is not easily discharged. It re- 
quires careful appraisal of the present 
staff, a well planned and executed pro- 
gram, and adequate follow-through. 
While the method may differ from bank 
to bank, the objective remains the same. 

It is essential to the continued ef- 
fectiveness of our private banking sys- 
tem that the management of every bank 


| assume its full responsibility to its 


stockholders, its customers, and em- 
ployees in the development of its 
personnel. 
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A contribution to American building 


What do the crowds that have thronged Lustron 
demonstration homes mean to the building industry? 
What significance is there to the enthusiasm of the 
public for Lustron’s ‘‘new standard for living’’ ? 


The Lustron Home is one house on today’s market that 
truly sets “‘a new standard for living.” Public demand has 
established its inherent value and its marketability. 

The modern method of manufacturing the Lustron Home 
has enlisted the support of many thousands of new advocates 
of mass-production techniques in housing. 

Lustron’s durability, low maintenance cost, modern features 
and advanced engineering have established its investment 
value to lending agencies. 

Lustron’s contemporary design has been enthusiastically 
accepted by residents of established communities and provides 
a new prototype for group developments. 


Lustron as an educational force in building 


Lustron’s initial contribution to building—the disassociation 
of house cost from land-and-site-improvement costs in the 
public mind—has already been substantial. 

The public is gradually beginning to accept the fact that 
every piece of ground is unique and that mass sales by the 
industrialized housing industry will accrue by virtue of a 
clearly established house price, distinguished from the tradi- 
tional house-and-/ot pricing of residential construction. 

Building is beginning to think “big.” In attracting well- 
financed, completely integrated builder-dealer organizations, 
the Lustron idea has provided the means for speedy mass con- 
struction of houses in many communities. These builder-dealer 
organizations are “horizontal” in character, embracing the 
functions of construction, financing, real estate and land de- 
velopment. This new pattern of distribution is a real contribu- 
tion to residential building, which has been long recognized 
and urgently needed. ©L¢. 


Lustron CorporaAtTION, Box 2023H 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Chicago: On Opening 

Day, police were asked 

to limit crowd since all could not 

go through house before closing time. 
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Washington: Throngs in the nation’s capital included lead- 
ing figures in government as well as thousands of home 
seekers in crowded city. 


Milwaukee: They came... they saw... they liked it! 
Over 90% of people interviewed at demonstration homes 
approved new advantages of Lustron’s basic ideas. 


Miami: Florida likes the idea of a house impervious to 
scorching sunlight, salt air, termites. Lustron’s por- 
celain enamel steel construction is a “natural’’ here. 
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Banker in Tokyo 


ILLIAM R. JOHNSTON, the former 

Worcester (Massachusetts) banker 
who is now at General Headquarters of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Tokyo, has been made 
deputy of the Property Liquidation 
Division, which has five branches and a 
personnel of 70. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, who wrote the article 
“Banking Today in Japan” for the 
February and March 1948 issues of this 
magazine, gives, in a letter, a sketch of 
his new job. The division is responsible 
for the control, management, adminis- 
tration and ultimate disposition of the 
following categories of property in 
Japan. 

(1) All properties looted and brought 
to Japan by her armies between 1936 
and 1945. These represent enormous 
values and include gold, silver, plati- 
num, currencies, diamonds, machinery, 
entire factories, automobiles, lead, tin, 
rubber, iron, ships captured or stolen, 
and countless other articles too numer- 
ous to catalogue. Where possible, and 
after positive identification by the 
original owner-nation, the division is 
responsible for restitution. 

(2) All properties in Japan owned by 
Germany or her nationals, including 
currencies, several thousand patents, 
millions of dollars worth of real estate, 
securities, controlling interests in sev- 
eral active companies, to mention some 
of the largest problems. 

(3) All property in Japan formerly 
owned by nationalistic or super-patri- 
otic societies and firms, including prop- 
erty owned by war criminals. Tojo’s 
estate is among those the Division is 
administering. 

In addition, it handles a 2-million 
card file cataloguing all Japanese assets 
in foreign countries, and is charged with 
realizing the highest possible asset value 
for all properties sold. 
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Quite a job, even for a banker! 

Mr. JoHNsTON was formerly with the 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank. 

Mrs. JOHNSTON, incidentally, was 
present at the sentencing of Tojo and 
the other war criminals. 


How Mr. Morgan Gave 
a Million 


— Lewis ALLEN, editor of 
Harper’s Magazine, beginning in the 
December issue a three-instalment arti- 
cle, “The Great Pierpont Morgan,” 
relates an anecdote characteristic of 
the famous banker. 

Going back to Joseph B. Gilder’s 
account of the incident in Century Mag- 
azine, Mr. Allen writes: 

“Harvard University wanted to build 
a new group of buildings in Boston for 
its Medical School. Morgan liked the 
idea. Harvard was a good place, his son 
Jack had gone there and the results had 
seemed satisfactory. Medicine was a 
good thing, and the Harvard Medical 
School was well spoken of. So when 
Morgan was approached for a gift he 
said he would be glad to see the plans 
for the new group of buildings. 

“According to Gilder, John D. 
Rockefeller had taken six months to 
have the school’s needs investigated. 


President Arthur W. McCain, left, of the 
Chase National Bank, and Senior Vice- 
president P. J. Ebbott interview a young 
customer at the opening of the bank’s 
branch in a New York housing development 


Morgan, when two or three representa- 
tives of the school came to see him at 
23 Wall Street, and were shown into an 
inside room, walked in, watch in hand. 

“*Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I am pressed 
for time and can give you but a minute, 
Have you any plans to show me?’ The 
plans were unrolled. 

“Said Morgan, moving his finger 
quickly from point to point, ‘I will build 
that — and that — and that. Good mom- 
ing, gentlemen.’ And he departed, 
having committed himself to the con- 
struction of three buildings at a cost of 
over a million dollars.” 


Girard Trust Changes 


S. SMITH, an attorney, 
is now president of the Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, replac- 
ing JAMES E. GOWEN who has been 
made chairman of the board. Another 
change among the top level executives 
is the promotion of J. MALCOLM JoHn- 
STON, formerly vice-president in charge 
of the trust department, to be senior 
vice-president of the bank. 

Mr. SmitH has been on the board 
since 1938 and is a member of the law 
firm that is Girard’s counsel. He is a 
son of the late Edward B. Smith, 
founder of the investment banking firm 
which is now Smith-Barney & Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gowen, president since 1939, 
will continue to be active in the man- 
agement of the bank. 

The Girard, founded in 1835, has had 
only six presidents. Time magazine, ina 
story on Mr. SmitH’s appointment, re- 
called that the bank’s “board of man- 
agers” formerly met in cutaways and 
striped trousers. 

“They used no first names, but cere- 
moniously addressed each other as ‘ Mr. 
Clothier,’ ‘Mr. Stotesbury,’ and ‘Mr. 
Morris.’ This formality extended even 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Why bankers use the 


In Chicago 


Correspondent banks appreciate thoughtful 
and helpful information, as this banker did 


when he wrote: 


«... You fellows have your ears a 
little closer to the ground than we do 
out here and we appreciate your passing 
these suggestions on to us.” 


Your Bank is cordially invited to use The 
First National Bank of Chicago as your 


correspondent. 


The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


to the clerks. They were not permitted 
to smoke during banking hours, nor did 
they work in shirtsleeves. They seldom 
wanted to. The correct young men be- 
hind the counters were usually the same 
cool young bloods who danced at the 
Assemblies. ‘Joining Girard,’ as one 
employee said, ‘was like joining a good 
club.’ 

“But the clubbiness,” continued 
Time, “did not get in the way of run- 
ning the bank. In its 112 years, the bank 
passed serenely through a score of 
scares and panics. Girardmen like to say 
that it is almost the only top U. S. bank 


< 


When They’re in 


Refer Your 
Customers to 


(in size, it is No. 86 in the U. S.) that 
has never merged or consolidated. And 
since 1837 it has failed to pay a dividend 
only once, in 1842.” 


L. C. Marshall Heads Bank 
of Manhattan Company 


LAWRENCE C. MARSHALL, 44 years 
old, has succeeded F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
as president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York City. 

Mr. GoopHvE had reached the re- 
tirement age. 

Mr. MARSHALL came to the bank two 
years ago from the United States Trust 
Company of New York. As a vice-presi- 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


One phase of our service to correspondents of which we 
are proud is the care we take of your customers whenever 
they visit St. Louis. We hope you will refer them to 
Mercantile-Commerce where a warm welcome awaits any 


friend of your bank. 


At their service are our complete facilities, the knowledge 
of our specialists in many industries, and the widespread 
contacts of this bank both in this country and abroad. Our 
advice and counsel on business problems in this area, or 
in any field in which we can be helpful, are always avail- 
able. We serve your customers in this manner because we 
are thus serving you and your bank. 


That’s part of Mercantile-Commerce correspondent service 
...one of many reasons why hundreds of banks through- 
out the nation have selected Mercantile-Commerce as their 
representative in St. Louis. 


WA 

MERCANTILE “ 

Bank and N Trust 
ST. LOUIS 1 | MISSOURI 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


L. C. Marshall G. B. Blaine 


dent he was assigned to the Manhat- 
tan’s division handling New York City 
business. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
he was with the old American Exchange 
National Bank and a New York Stock 
Exchange firm, C. D. Halsey & Con- 
pany, prior to joining the United States 
Trust Company’s staff in 1934. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany has also elected GRAHAM B. 
BLAINE vice-chairman of its board. 


KILGORE MACFARLANE, JR., formerly 
vice-president and executive officer of 
the Schenectady (New York) Savings 
Bank, has succeeded Mitts TEN Eyck 
as president. Mr. MACFARLANE is a 
member of the Committee on Savings 
Development, Savings and Mortgage 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


Erickson Heads Boston 
Federal 


‘yosePH A. Erickson, formerly execu- 
J tive vice-president of The National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, has been made 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. He took office early in De- 
cember to fill the five-year term, ex- 
piring February 28, 1951, of LAURENCE 
F. WHITTEMORE who resigned to be- 
come president of the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Mr. Erickson had been with the 
Shawmut for 28 years. He was made a 
vice-president in 1928 and executive 
vice-president in 1942. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1918, attended 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, served in World War I, 


| and was a member of the Reparations 


Division of the American Peace Com- 
mission following that war. 


J. A. Erickson 


Kilgore Macfarlane 
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The Old National Bank of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has named WALTER A. 
ScHLECHTE, formerly cashier of the 
First State Bank of Petosky, Michigan, 
as executive vice-president; Oscar E. 
LAMBLE as senior vice-president; FRED 
C. NewMAN and RALPH J. WAHOSKI 
as vice-presidents; ELMER V. BELZER as 
vice-president and cashier; and NEHF 
W. Haun as assistant cashier. 


A. L. Latrurop, vice-president of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, has been elected president 
of the Friends of the Colleges at Clare- 
mont. He is a past president of the 
California Bankers Association. 


R. Bowporn, formerly pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of East 
Point, Georgia, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of Trust Company of Georgia 
Associates, succeeding CHARLES E. 
THWAITE, JR., now president of The 
Fourth National 
Georgia, one of the associated banks. 


Appointments at Chicago Title and 
Trust Company include WILLIAM L. 
BLAKE as assistant vice-president and 
Epwin C. Krinc and Asa J. BABER as 
assistant trust officers. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has seven new 
vice-presidents: CLIFFORD L. POTTER, 
Mitton C. DEAN B. CoPELAND, 
WALTER S. GABEL, CARL I. MILLER, 
H. MILter and JAy D. Swicert. 
With the exception of Messrs. PoTTER 
and SMITH, who were formerly assistant 
vice-presidents, all are office managers. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
has appointed Wy Liys K. BLIss to a 
vice-presidency. A specialist in insur- 
ance loans and general supervisor of 
the bank’s savings department, he was 
formerly an assistant vice-president. 


WaLTER B. GARVER, WALTER E. 
HoabLey, JR., and GeorGE W. Mitcu- 
ELL have been elected senior economists 
and officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. All have been on the 
staff for several years, engaged in re- 
search work in various departments. 


Harop S. MINER, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, has been reelected treasurer 
of CARE, the non-profit overseas relief 
package agency. This will be his third 
term in that office. As a representative 
of the Congregational Christian Com- 
mittee, one of the 26 American welfare 
groups in CARE, he has served on the 
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Bank, Columbus, | 


H. S. Miner T. H. McKittrick 


board of the agency since it was organ- 
ized three years ago. Mr. MINER is in 
charge of the bank’s office at Fifth 
Avenue and East 43rd Street. 

The American Bankers Association 
reaffirmed its support of CARE’s ex- 


panded program at the last meeting of 
the Administrative Committee. Execu- 
tive Manager HAroitp STONIER, in a 
letter to member banks, urged them to 
continue to issue cashiers’ checks for 
CARE packages. 


Banker Decorated 


HOoMAS H. McKiITTRICK, vice-presi- 
‘Wee of The Chase National Bank 
of New York, recently received the 
Order of the Crown of Belgium at a 
formal ceremony in Brussels. 

The honor, conferred by the Govern- 
ment of Belgium, was in recognition of 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA, 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


No matter what the size, or the 
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his friendly attitude toward that coun- 
try, and his services as president of the 
Bank for International Settlements dur- 
ing World War II. 

Mr. McKirrrick, on leave of absence 
for several months while serving as chief 
of the Trade and Payments branch of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Europe, is expected to resume 
soon his banking duties with the Chase. 


E. A. Birpb, executive vice-president 
of Credito y Ahorro Ponceno Bank in 
San Juan, has been appointed executive 
vice-president of the Government De- 
velopment Bank for Puerto Rico. He 
was formerly a member of the Economic 
Research Division of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. 


Grorce P. Epmonps of Wilming- 


E. A. Bird G. P. Edmonds 


ton, Delaware, has succeeded the late 
Etwyn Evans as president of the Wil- 
mington Trust Company. Mr. EpMonDs 
has been a director of the trust company 
and a member of its executive com- 
mittee since 1943. 


The city of Florence, South Carolina, 
recently had a “Lee Wiggins Day”, in- 
spired by the election of a South Caro- 


RAINBOW, OREGON 


has no bank 


PROSPECT, MONTANA 
has no bank 


GOLD, PENNSYLVANIA 
has no bank 


linian, A. LEE M. Wiccrns, former Un- 


lL, you're searching for a 
brighter El Dorado in your 
correspondent affairs, stop 
in for a friendly visit at 
Boatmen’s National Bank. 
Our officers will be glad 
to give you their assistance 
and the benefits of their 
wide experience in corre- 
spondent matters. Compe- 
tent advice and ready 
service may help you strike 
gold under the St. Louis 
rainbow. 


Out ST LOWS has. 


ue Boatmen’s . 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


BROADWAY & OLIVE « 


ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


der Secretary of the Treasury and 
former president of the American Bank. 
ers Association, to the board chairman- 
ship of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail. 
road. More than 250 guests, including 
the railroad’s top officials, joined the 
Florence Rotary Club in honoring Mr, 
Wiccrns; L. S. JEFFoRD, vice-president 
and general manager of the line, a na- 
tive son; and R. B. Hark, retiring dis. 
trict superintendent. 


FreD W. Situ, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Farmers National Bank of 
Griggsville, Illinois, has been made 
cashier, succeeding C. C. Mason who 
now holds that position in the Marine 
Trust Company of Carthage, Illinois. 


W. A. RAMSEY, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of San Antonio, 
has completed 50 years with that bank. 


FREDERICK W. STOLz,.mortgage off- 
cer at the City and County Savings 
Bank, Albany, New York, has taken 
charge of the recently organized mort- 
gage servicing department, with the title 
of assistant treasurer. 


CasPAR WISTER, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, is now a vice-president. 
Other promotions advanced ELus B. 
Ripeway, JR., into an assistant vice- 
presidency and Harry ENNSLER into 
an assistant cashiership. 


KENNETH E, RICE, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, retires December 31. Mr. Rice, 
who joined the staff as a stenographer 
in 1909, will remain as a director. His 
successor as senior vice-president is to 


| be Cassrus A. ScRANTON. Other changes 
| include appointment of LYLE W. MaALgy 


as vice-president succeeding Mr. Scran- 
TON in charge of the legal department, 


| title division; MARCELLUS M. OsHE as 
| vice-president; and Davip D. McKay 
| as chief title officer. 


CHARLES H. LAFFERANDRE and ED 


| GERTON A. PATTISON are new assistant 


vice-presidents of Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. PETER D. CRAWFORD, 


| Hupert R. MILLER and Gorpon T. 
| WALLIS have been elected assistant 


secretaries. 


KENYON G. CHAMBERLAIN is a neW 
trust officer of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. He holds a graduate 


| certificate from the American Institute 


of Banking. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


stant Head Office - Toronto 

nk of 

made 

who 

‘arine STATEMENT AS AT 30th OCTOBER, 1948 
nois. 

ASSETS 

of the 
tonio, 


- Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers $ 169,622,305.64 
ank, 


Notes of and Cheques on other Banks 38,745,354.56 
Government and other Public Securities. . | Not exceeding 731,303,423.49 
vings Other Bonds and Stocks enaatiet wales 65,526,335.19 
tales Call and Short Loans (Security held of sufficient marketable 26,945,583.55 


value to cover 


mort: Total Quick Assets $1,032,143,002.43 
€ title Loans and Discounts (After full provision for bad and doubtful debts) 420,595,340.86 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers ( See below 55,021,787.24 
Bank Premises 16,059,659.94 
Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by Dominion Government 200,000.00 
hange Other Assets | 4,898,455.86 
pany, $1,528,918,246.33 
ident. 
us B, 

-vice- 

2 into 


istant 


Notes in Circulation 3,440,070.57 
; Deposits 1,404,566,774.11 
tal Acceptances and Letters of Credit ( See above ) 55,021,787.24 
Rice, Other Liabilities 1,576,050.60 
raphet iabiliti $1,464,604,682.52 
wr. His Capital paid up 
t is to Reserve Fund 
anges Dividends declared and unpaid 624,514.99 
MALEY Provision for Extra Distribution 600,000.00 
1CRAN- Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account 3,089,048.82 
a Total Liabilities $1,528,918,246.33 


[cKay 

A. E. Arscort, President S.M. Wenn, Exec. Vice-President JAMES STEWART, General Manager 
id Ep- 
sistant 550 Branches throughout Canada and other Countries 


Com- 
WFORD, 
T. 
sistant 


Branches outside Canada: SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE.; SAN FRANCISCO; Los ANGELES; 
LONDON, ENG.; KINGSTON, JAMAICA; BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS; PoRT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD; 


BELLEORAM, CORNER BROOK AND ST. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNLAND 


a new New York -Agency: 20 Exchange Place 
ational 
-aduate 
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Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York has appointed Tristan E. 
BeEPLat, formerly chief of the Money 
and Banking Branch, Finance Division, 
of General MacArthur’s Military Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, as its Far Eastern 
representative. Mr. BrepLat has had 
supervision of all private financing in 
Japan. He was chairman of the Mili- 
tary Government’s Yen-Dollar Ex- 
change Committee and a member of its 
Foreign Investment Committee. Pend- 
ing establishment of the bank’s Far 
Eastern headquarters, his headquarters 
will be at the main office in New York. 


T. E. Beplat J. C. Mosher 


J. C. MosHeR, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, recently received a 
gold watch in token of 40 years of serv- 
ice with the bank. 


Directors of The North End Bank 


FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES—_ | 


A FACTUAL" Leak” AT OKLAHOMA 


The December issue of our economic bulletin, just off 
the press, presents comprehensive yet condensed infor- 
mation on Oklahoma. This business information service 
is one phase of the work of our Industrial Development 
Department — a department which offers personal, 


confidential assistance to you and your customers. 


This Bulletin Contains: 

Farm Cash Income 
(Oklahoma) 

Farm Cash Income 
(Southwestern States) 


Oil Production Forecast 
Employment Figures 
Planned Construction 


Retail Sales 


We will be glad to send you a copy of this bulletin and put 
your name on our list to receive regular issues during 1949. 
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HE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and Trust Company and The Bridge. 
port (Connecticut)—City Trust Com- 
pany have approved a plan to merge the 
two institutions as The Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company. 


RussELL HALE BRITTON, executive 
vice-president and cashier of the First 
National Bank of Rochester, New 
Hampshire, and former president of that 
state’s bankers association, has been 
elected a Class A director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. Mr, 
BritTTON is also on the County Bank 
Operations Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and president 
of the Rochester Trust Company. 


Joun N. Apaas, general agent for the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company for 
Oregon, has been appointed assistant 
trust officer of the First National Bank 
of Portland. Prior to joining the insur- 
ance company’s staff in 1925 he was 
with various western banks. 


P. P. But er, president of the First 
National Bank in Houston, was re- 
cently elected a Class A director of the 


| Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


Wiley R. Reynolds 


— R. REYNOLDS, 69, head of 
several banks in southern Florida, 


| died December 7 of a heart ailment 


while aboard his yacht at Palm Beach. 

Mr. REYNOLDs was president of the 
First National Bank of Miami and the 
First National Bank of Palm Beach. He 
was board chairman of the Coral Gables 
First National Bank, the Fort Lauder- 


| dale First National Bank, and the First 
| National Bank of Lake Worth. 


A native of Jackson, Michigan, where 
his father was president of the People’s 
Bank, Mr. REYNOLDS was associated 
with that institution from 1898 to 1903. 
Later he was in the investment banking 
business as western manager for a New 
York firm, and subsequently organized 
McCuen-Reynolds & Company which 
became W. R. Reynolds & Company. 

Mr. REYNOLDs went to Florida in 
1936 to retire, but soon reentered the 
banking business. His major purchase 
was the First National group in Miami 
in April 1946 when the American Na- 
tional Bank and the First Trust Com- 
pany of that city were merged with the 
First National Bank. 

He was a member-at-large of the 
Executive Council, American Bankers 
Association, in the year 1938-39, and 
also served on the A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Council. 
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tan The Check Sheet Headings the debt even though profits do not Questions About the Borrower 

materialize. 

be Economic Situation. Practically all busi- Character—honesty—courage—persever- 
that nessmen today are worrying about the Condition of Purchased Property. Pros- ance. A good rating here is certainly 
ell coming “readjustment.” We have come pects of Immediate Expense on Buildings necessary, although too great a de- 
Fed. to the conclusion that it is a waste of or Equipment. For the new purchaser, pendence on these factors alone has 


effort to spend much time on the ques- 
tion of the imminence of deflation. We 
know, of course, that it will come but 
the period might be three months or 
10 years. Until Russia overthrows the 
Communist Party, and this does not 


a careful survey of improvements neces- 
sary in the near future must be added 
to the purchase price and capitalized 
accordingly. 


Type of Purchaser: Individual, Partner- 


probably caused banks more losses 
than any other one thing. In fact, we do 
not trust our own judgment on this at 
all any more except as a confirmation. 
We have decided that it is absolutely 


necessary that we check credit records 


+ the seem likely, we apparently have the ship, Corporation. We do not like part- and character ratings most thoroughly 

ra responsibility of policing the world; nerships. They can be very successful _ before giving in to the blandishments of 
tant maybe we have it anyway. As long as but we always strongly advise against the smooth and sincere person who 
Sank this is the situation we will continue to such an organization. Even if two or needs the loan “right away.” 


introduce artificial scarcities in the 
economy, which may hold this level of 
business volume for many years. 
Therefore, for all who are able to take a 
sudden unexpected break in all prices 
without being too badly crippled, we ad- 
vise that they might as well consider 
this condition as normal and act ac- 
cordingly. This means that for all those 
who are soundly financed we think it is 
foolish to hold up healthy expansion just 
to wait for lower prices. However, we 


more men can work together well— 
which is rare—other factors get into the 
deal, and it is often impossible to avoid 
jealousies and other frictions. 


Debt Set-up and Ratio of Debt Payments 
to Net Income. Many buyers in small 
business lines are so anxious to get into 
business for themselves that they tend 


to assume debts and repayments that. 


may be too burdensome. This may make 
the difference between a successful or 


Ts borrower putting up enough cash? This 
is important from two angles. First, 
it assures us of more safety and a better 
effort to succeed. Second, even though 
the borrower has other equities, if he 
does not have the cash available to put 
into the business, he should not start. 
It is usually better to force him to 
liquidate the other assets at the begin- 
ning than to try to carry both on an 
insufficient cash balance. 


d of must grant that the break could come an unsuccessful operation. There must 
rida fast, and, for those unable to ride bea flexibility to meet tight conditions Experience of borrower in this business. 
nell through it, we are refusing to lend a which will happen even to the best of Good experience is a tremendous asset 
sad large amount. them. One of the most common condi- _ for the borrower, from our point of view. 
f the tions that develop in small businesses is The one who frightens us is the inno- 
1 the Profit Possibilities and Price of Business. a loss of working capital due to the cent man with a little cash and a strong 
i The man who is buying a business or increasing needs of the expanding busi- urge—and nothing else. 
ables starting a new one is, we usually find, ness in greater accounts receivable, 
aul much too optimistic on his estimate of inventory, and new equipment or build- Loan Security. If the security is of the 
First profits. Many buyers of businesses to- ings. Too heavy a debt burden at such movable type, such as trucks and other 
day are basing their ideas on the profit a time makes it very difficult for the rolling equipment, stock of goods in 
vhems possibilities caused by the war condi- banker to set up an unsecured credit inventory and the like, then the per- 
yple’s tion, when they should be considering line. centage of safety should be very high— 
‘otal what their businesses will be under We seldom make any kind of unse- usually four or five to one as a minimum. 
1903. normal demand and in a peacetime cured business loan on a straight due Good securities are fine, but we seldom 
aking situation. date basis. We prefer to set up a credit get them in this type of loan. Real 
New line for six months to one year ahead, estate security on business loans may 
nisel Past Records of Profit and Growth. If with complete written data showing the be all right, but it is much harder to 
vhich the loan is to be repaid over the long intentions of the borrower. At the time appraise than residential types. 


ny. 


term from profits, then it is necessary 
that there be sufficient evidence to 


of each advance under this credit line, 


ja in t we ask for either a new statement or a While it is not necessary to bring out 
4 the indicate the reasonable possibility that short statement of changes in current this check list in the presence of the 
chess it can be done. It is a rare case, where a assets and liabilities since the previous borrower and many times not at all, 


fiami 


completely new business is to be started, 


statement. 


we find it extremely valuable for those 


Ne that one can depend on the profits of tough cases which are on the borderline 
Comm that business to repay the loan. Addi- Accounting Records. Unless even the and when we find ourselves being 
h the tional security should be required for smallest business borrower can show persuaded against our better judgment. 


the new business so that it will not only 
f the be unnecessary to depend entirely on 
nkell the profits, but it should also not be 
oll necessary to force liquidation in order 
to collect. Whenever possible, a plan 
should be agreed on by the lender and 
borrower that will permit retirement of 


evidence that he has some person or 
firm competent (in our judgment, not 
his) to take care of his records, we will 
not consider lending him any money 
for any length of time. Most small 
businessmen just do not realize the 
importance of good accounting records. 


It is also quite valuable for discussion 
purposes in our loan committee and as a 
yardstick for inexperienced loan officers. 
We amend it as mistakes show up. We 
believe that getting all these factors on 
paper for reference is extremely impor- 
tant in today’s market. 


Rela- 


KING 
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The 20-foot Bankorama display of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston graphically illustrates how money serves the community 
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the 1948 annual meeting of the New 
England Council and in the main lobby 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
BANKING learns that it is now available, 
if its reassembly is feasible, for such 
occasions as state bankers association 
meetings and for member banks in 
New England. 


One or Two Lumps? 

New York City, which sooner or 
later sees just about everything, had 
a new novelty early this winter. The 
East RIVER SAVINGS BANK served tea 
and coffee to depositors who visited the 
main office on Cortlandt Street between 
4 and 6 on Monday afternoons. 

Yes, the lobby was crowded, and the 
tellers’ windows did a big business in 
Christmas Club and other savings ac- 
counts. Newspapers, radio stations, 


photographers, and press associations 
publicized the feature so widely that 
perhaps you’ve heard about it. “New 
York Tea Party” and “Sip and Save” 
were among the catchy phrases used 
by the journalistic talent of the metro- 


_politan press to tell their readers that 


a big downtown bank was quenching 
the thirst of all comers (naturally, the 
visitors didn’t have to show passbooks 
to qualify) with friendly cups that 
warmed and, at least mildly, cheered. 
Members of the staff poured. 

Back of the Monday parties (there 
were six) was the promotion of new 
business, particularly Christmas Club 
accounts which were then being opened 
for 1949. Also, the bank sought to 
spread over a longer period the heavy 
lobby traffic that marks Mondays. 

The project was an experiment; its 
success would satisfy any promotion 
department. Whether it will be con- 
tinued hadn’t been decided when BANK- 
ING went to press. 


Customers await their 
turn as Mildred Kehlmeier 
serves afternoon tea to 
Arthur E. Kroner, as- 
sistant vice-president of 
the East River Savings 
Bank, in the bank’s 
marble-finished lobby 


Women and the Purse Strings 


HarvArRD Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which has is- 
sued several series of attractive service- 
promoting folders, is circulating 
another. This one is directed to the 
women on the theory that they con- 
stitute “‘a major market for goods and 
services, play a key role in keeping the 
wheels of business turning.” 

The copy, keyed to the “then and 
now” theme, tells how women sewed, 
cooked or travelled a century or two 
ago, and then contrasts the old methods 
with the new. On the first page of each 
folder is a two-color drawing that il- 
lustrates the theme. 

For example, the folder “A Com- 
mentary on Cooking” shows a colonial 
woman standing at a fireplace oven. 
Picking up the story inside, the reader 
is told: 

“There was good eating in Cambridge 
in the old days:—delicious johnny (or 
journey) cake, baked beans and brown 
bread, pumpkin pie, baked Injun pud- 
ding, fish and game. 

“However, although the housewives 
wrought miracles at meal-time, they 
did so against fearful odds. Cooking was 
done over wood fires in the yawning 
fireplaces; baking, in brick ovens built 
into the chimneys. Meat was roasted 
on spits on the backs of andirons. 

“All this was fraught with hazards. 
When a good wife stepped into the 
fireplace to open the oven, her woolen 
skirt might catch afire. And every now 
and then, the lug-pole from which the 
big kettles were suspended over the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Lend an ear to 
the girls in your office! 


“I want a new 
typewriter!”’ 


“We want 


new Royals!” 


‘Why the preference for Royal is better than 2 to 1! 


SURVEYS SHOW that girls who type prefer Royals _ features not found on any other typewriter. 

2% to | over any other make of standard office And because Royals are durable and sturdy. 

typewriter. You'll find they spend more time on the job. 
Even more—the preference for Royal equals So give the girls in your office the typewriter 

the preference for the next three most popular they prefer using. 

standard office typewriters combined! They’ll do more work, better work. With Royal, 
Why this overwhelming preference for one you'll get the maximum 

typewriter? . return for your type-- 
Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving | writer investment! 


OYAL 


‘World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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fire would collapse, spilling the dinner 
in all directions. 

“Now with medern gas and electric 
stoves, with their quick clean heat and 
controlled temperatures, the Cambridge 
housewife can do her cooking on a 
scientific basis. 

“And every housewife who needs a 
new stove to add to her cooking pleasure 
will find that a loan from the Harvard 
Trust is a pleasant way to buy one.” 

A time payment schedule follows. 


Posters on the Lighter Side 


A series of three-dimensional posters 
tying in with California’s centennial 
celebration was designed for UNion 
BANK AND Trust Company of Les 
Angeles by Artist McClellan Cole. 

The various banking services ad- 
vertised are handled with a lighter 
touch through the use of figures which 
are sharply emphasized by indirect 
illumination. Copy is simple and direct. 

We are told that three out of five 
people who stop to look at the displays 
stand for more than 30 seconds study- 
ing the scenes, reading the messages, 
and chuckling over the illustrations. 


Use This Extra Resewe 4bccount 


Through the ages insurance and banking have 
worked side by side. Insurance has gained an in- 
timate knowledge of the protection needs of banking. 
Bankers draw on this knowledge. Are you using this 


account? 


You incur no obligation by referring 


your property insurance problems to 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1947 


Assets - 

Liabilities 

Surplus to policyholders - -« 
Losses paid to December 31, 1947 


Dollars. 


$106,262,644 
51,292,949 
54,969,698 
422,207,611 


Canadian Pacific 

Express Company 

United States Dollar 

Travellers Cheques...and 

Money Orders payable in United 
States Dollars...are redeemable 
at par by The National City Bank 
of New York, New York. 


Camadian Pacific 


, One of the Union Bank and Trust Company’s 


(Los Angeles) auto loan display posters 


Banking for Students 


The FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK in 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, is helping the 
1,400 students at Oklahoma Baptist 
University with their banking problems. 

Because the young people had diffi- 
culty cashing checks, the bank prepared 
an introduction card system which, it 
says, has solved many problems. With 
the cooperation of the OBU officials, it 
mailed to each student a business reply 
card with space for his signature and 
that of the university’s treasurer and 
comptroller. Each also received a letter 
from the bank explaining the sys 
tem and extending a welcome to the 
FEDERAL. 

“We hope,” the bank said, “you will 
make yourself at home in our town and 
our bank. We'll be happy to cash your 
checks—or you can open a checking 
account here which will save time and 
give you a record of your university 
expenditures. We will be glad to help 
you in any way we can during the 
school term. Come in and introduce 
yourself,” 

Students and bank people like the 
system, reports Vice-president William 
H. Dodson, Jr., and it’s “here to stay.” 


Attention-Getting Home 
Loan Display 


The NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Bank of Minneapolis has a new and 
effective display for use at home shows. 

It’s a house, eight feet high and 
sixteen feet wide, half of which is 
smartly painted and very modern. The 
other half is worn and weather-beaten. 
Strategically placed on and around the 
building are 10 signs that flash on and 
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off, each with a message such as “Re- 
pair Roof”; “Repair Siding” ; “Repair 
Garage”; “Repaint”; “Add Porch”; 
«Arrange Landscaping,” and so forth. 

The contrast between the old and the 
new helps fix in the observer’s mind the 
results of the advertised improvements. 

At the left of the display, as it was 
set up for a recent lumbermen’s show in 
Minneapolis, there was a space where 
bank representatives met visitors in- 
terested in home improvement loans. 


Loan literature was available, and a 
list of other approved uses for FHA This display of the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis features 


loans was featured home improvement loans 


The bank says it hopes the display in providing an instantaneous, offhand have to be ‘tailored’ to fit. You will 
accomplishes two things: That it shows answer is that ‘banking goods’ so often find, too, that in the case of certain 
visually what one can do with FHA 
Title I loans, and that it gives a realistic 
picture of what a repair or moderniza- 
tion loan can accomplish for the home 
mys owner. 


s ters 
Personalized Checks for All 


The GREENWICH (Connecticut) 
Trust CoMPANY is making personalized 


¥, 
& 
& 
| 


< in checks standard equipment for all its 
the regular checking account customers. 
Dtist The customer’s name and address is 
ems. printed on all his checks, free of charge. 
diffi- After all, says Board Chairman Eu- 
ared gene G. Blackford, the bank checking 
h, it account “is one of the most important | ff ia — 
Nith financial references that an individual x frost BUSINESS 
s, it or a business can have. People mono- an 
eply gram their cards and personal effects, INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 
and have their own stationery and calling 
and cards, and put up entrance signs to KEEPS BANK CUSTOMERS 
tter their homes and estates. The personal- 
sys- ized check extends this practice to the 
the bank account.” iiss always calls for a new budget. Regu- 
will A Bank’s Price List lar property insurance may repay the bank loan 
and That newsy monthly periodical, the or mortgage, but what about funds to keep your 
your Journal, issued by the UNION AND NEw . customer in business? Statistics show over 40% 
king Haven Trust Company of New Haven, 
ol Connecticut, takes an interesting ap- ae burned out never resume — another 30% quit 
sity proach to the listing of its service costs D age? within 3 years—that’s 7 out of 10 bank custom- 
help for the benefit of customers and staff. yy ers lost. Look beyond ordinary loan values. To 
the A sales clerk in a store, it says, can " , : 
juce tell a customer the price of anything at mi ah cg insure your customers and the bank’s best inter- 
her counter; “but any attempt to fix ests, recommend Business Interruption coverage 
the definite price tags to all of a bank’s | DEPENDABLE — to9. Your Hometown Agent or Broker represent- 
liam services soon breaks down. INSURANCE 
ay.” “In fact,” continues the Journal, queee shen ing Fireman’s Fund sells this additional “right 


“if you were to ask a vice-president to feel secure.” 
what it would cost to borrow $100,000, 
or to have a $100,000 estate settled or 


NAL a $100,000 trust managed, or even Mutomobile - Marine » Casualty « Fidelity » Surety 

aul what it might cost to maintain a check- Fi Fi G 

OWS. ing account, the matter would require TREM. UND 

and a bit of discussion and figuring. FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 

1 is “The reason is not that a banker | 

The wouldn’t be glad to ‘sell’ you what he en | WESTERN NATIONAL ™ WESTERN NATIONAL 

teni has to offer, or that many banking 

the services lack the tangibility of a spool of - 

and thread or a mink coat. The difficulty | san FRANCISCO « NEW YORK *.CHICAGO * BOSTON + ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 
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incidental services there is a definite 
price advantage in being a customer of 
the bank. Reason: since a bank exists 
primarily to serve its own customers, 
they can sometimes obtain without 
expense certain services for which the 
noncustomer may be asked to pay, or 
the price to the customer may be slightly 
lower. 

“Looked at from the ‘price list’ 
point of view, banking services can be 
said to fall into at least five different 
classes. First are the items with set 
‘price tags’—very tangible ‘goods’ al- 
ways in stock and pretty much ‘ready 
made,’ like safe deposit boxes. . . 


In another case (savings) the bank 
pays the customer. The ‘prices’ of 
many loans are determined by negotia- 
tion influenced by the ‘current rate’ so 
that the ‘price’ may change from time 
to time. Some trust services call for 
contracts. . . . Finally, there are serv- 
ices bearing no ‘price tags’—rendered 
free of charge. . . . 

“P. S. While bank prices tend to 
remain fairly stable, they are subject to 
change, of course, as economic condi- 
tions and operating costs warrant.” 

The Journal then sets up the bank’s 
“price list,” service by service, listing 
set prices and free items. 


One hundred years ago... 


... the Ohio State Legislature passed a 


Special Act incorporating the Society for 


Savings in the City of Cleveland. This year 


marks a century of continuous security, service 


and dividends to depositors. That’s why today 


1 out of 3 Cleveland families protects its 


future by saving with Society for Savings... 


127 Public Square . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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. . Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Society Savings 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bank Establishes Library 


The VALLEY NATIONAL BANK of 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently installed a 
private library in the Security Building, 
Staffed by a full-time librarian, it con- 
tains more than 1,000 reference vol- 
umes, best sellers, non-fiction, and over 
150 standard periodicals. Its facilities 
are available to bank officers and em- 
ployees, as well as to the bank’s adver. 
tising counselors and the legal and 
accounting firms which the bank em- 
ploys. 

There’s a rental section for new fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Another feature 
is a special department on books about 
Arizona and the Southwest. 

Bank officials have contributed books 
on economics, finance, law, credit and 
banking. 

Cleveland Reserve Broadcasts 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
CLEVELAND is broadcasting a series of 
weekly business analyses over a local 
station. 

The program, inaugurated by Donald 
S. Thompson, vice-president and gen- 
eral economist of the bank, will run for 
a period of 16 weeks. Its continuance 
will depend upon public response. 

The first half of the 15-minute broad- 
cast at 9:15 A.M. on Saturdays is de- 
voted to a review of business conditions 
by Mr. Thompson and other members 
of the bank’s staff. The remainder is 4 
summary of local events and personali- 
ties in the business news, mixed with 
interviews with local businessmen by a 
news commentator. 


Photo-Mural Tells Cotton Story 

A large photo-mural, picturing the 

story of cotton from boll to finished 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


The Middletown (Conn.) Savings Bank 
furnished the sign, below, and mounted it 
on its outside wall as a stimulus to the Com- 
munity Chest in reaching its campaign goal 
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NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING 


gives definite proof and control 


on all incoming items! 


For every bank, large or small, the National Central Control and Proof 
Machine is the answer to two basic problems: (1.) the proving of all incoming 
items; (2.) the maintenance of an even flow of work to all departments 
throughout the day. 

Many small banks, some handling even as few as 1,000 items a 
day, find their National Central Control and Proof Machine 
indispensable. One large bank uses 69 of these machines! 

In addition to the National Proof Machine, National offers 
an efficient, mechanized answer to every bank accounting problem. 
Of the 100 largest banks in the United States, 94 use Nationals! 
Thousands of smaller ones use them, too. Does your bank? 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


National provides a complete line 
of accounting machines to meet the 
needs of every department of 
every bank, large or small. They're 
all described in an illustrated 
64-page booklet, which your 

local National representative will 
be happy to give you. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


textile, is a decorative feature of the 
new office of the WACHOVIA BANK AND 
Trust Company in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

The mural, done by Elliott Lyman 
Fisher, covers virtually one side of the 
banking room. The series of pictures 
shows cotton growing, a scene in an 
early gin, and then the processes 
through which the fibre passes before 
reaching the consumer as fabric and 
other goods. Finished in sepia, the 


mural blends with the general color 
scheme of the bank lobby. 

The office is of early colonial design. 
It has three drive-in windows and an 
adjoining parking area with space for 
100 cars. 


Bank Builds Citizenship 


As part of its school savings program 
the Norta Sme Savincs BANK, New 
York, is distributing to the children a 
set of, 27 photographs depicting land- 
marks in the Borough of the Bronx 


which the bank helps to serve. The 


1948 was a mighty big year for addi- 
tions to the telephone world. 


Your own particular telephone is 
more valuable today, millions of calls 
go through clearer and quicker, be- 
cause of the many things that have 
been done to extend and improve 
service. 


You can call more people, and 
more people can call you, because 
nearly 3,000,000 Bell telephones were 
added to the telephone population 
— many in your own community. 


Long Distance service is faster and 


Have You Heard 
About the 


Telephone 
Birth Rate? 


there is more of it because 1,800,000 
miles of new circuits were added. A 
total of $1,500,000,000 was invested 
in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the 
volume of new telephone construc- 
tion, the dollars we put into the job 
and the number of telephone people 
on the job. 


We're going to keep right on 
working and building in 1949 to 
make your telephone service a big- 
ger bargain than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


series includes a view of Yankee Sta. 
dium and”a picture of the late Babe 
Ruth. 

The project was commended in a New 
York Post editorial, which said: 

“The North Side Savings Bank de. 
serves commendation for this under. 
taking. To give children a good knowl 
edge of the Bronx is a first essential step 
toward making them good citizens. The 
bank is contributing appreciably toward 
that goal.” 


Sign Board Advertising 

The Lonc Brancn (New Jersey 
Trust Company finds that billboa 
advertising is an effective medium for 


| telling the public about its services. 


In the city the bank uses two lighted 


| and two unlighted signs. The results, 
| says President S. C. Morris, “have 


more than justified” its decision to re 
duce the newspaper advertising budget 
and apply the amount to outdoor ads, 

Copy on the boards is changed at 
regular intervals. In December the bank 


| uses a special Christmas Club ad anda 
| holiday message to the public. 


| In Brief 


In observance of its 15th anniversary, 
the Fort WayYNE (Indiana) NATIONAL 
BANK published a double spread news- 
paper advertisement that pictured each 
member of the staff. The condition 
statement was supplemented with an- 
other statistical table covering the 
bank’s first 15 years of operation. There 
was also a message to the public. 


City NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
prepared a display of currency showing 
the growth of ruinous inflation in Greece 
and Germany. The descriptive text is 
attached to four panels. Banks wishing 
to show the display for a short time 
can get it, we are told, by writing to 
City National. There’s no charge. 


The Harold Biederwolfs were the 25,000th 
visitors to Dime Savings Bank’s (Brooklyn) 
home buyers’ exhibit and were presented 
with a $50 Savings Bond by Kalman Klein, 
president, Long Island Builders Institute, 
and George C. Johnson, Dime president 
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The Credit Outlook for 1949 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Left to right in the pictures above: Treasurer Frank P. Powers; Lester E. Shippee, former chairman (1947-48), A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion, and executive vice-president, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company; Dr. Willard E. Atkins, chairman, Department of Economics, 
‘. Washington Square College, New York University 


The Selective Credit Job 


M. president, The Detroit Bank, 
and former president, American Bankers Association 


New complications confuse the credit outlook: threats of 
material allocations, standby or outright price controls, 
tax increases, labor legislation which will stimulate wage 
and cost increases, and additional credit controls. No one 
can know how many of these will be put into effect, and to 
what degree. Also, in most categories of consumer goods 
there is evidence of a supply adequate to meet current de- 
mand; and there is an overflowing supply of agricultural 
products that have not been permitted to have their natural 
price effects on markets. Deflationary pressures are becoming 
apparent, and there is a prospect of the creation of additional 
inflationary pressures. 

If material allocations should appear imminent there may 
be a scramble for inventories and inventory loans. A slow- 
down in sales volume, accompanied by wage and tax in- 
creases, immediately will squeeze marginal producers. Al- 
most any combination of possibilities will restrict profit 
margins and may have a noticeable effect in the fulfillment 
of term loan agreements. 

On the encouraging side, there has been no further in- 
crease in required bank reserves within the limits authorized 
by Congress. The 114 percent rate will hold for the Treasury’s 
January offerings. At least at the moment, this suggests 
Washington is not convinced the inflationary peak is still 
ahead of us. It may have been reached, or be behind us. 

Under present conditions it would seem desirable to es- 
tablish a flexible maximum total for loans and for each 
category of loans. These will be related to the nature of the 
probable loan demands on the business, the deposit structure 
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and possible deposit demands, and the quality and dis- 
tribution of the security investment account. As the total of 
loans in each category approaches the policy maximums 
there will be a need to exercise a restraining influence over 
the loan growth. Also, as the maximum is approached there 
will be an added incentive to provide new lendable funds by 
a more rigid policy of liquidation of existing loans, instead of 
permitting indiscriminate renewals. 

Price readjustments, cost and profit difficulties, and per- 
haps more losses and business failures will be merely a step 
in return to a more normal competitive type of business. It 
will not necessarily lead to a depression or to a disaster. It 
should be expected, and it will be much healthier to get out 
of a hothouse atmosphere which has been forcing growth at 
the expense of vitality. 

Our selective credit job is divided into two parts. One is to 
help keep the borrower’s credit so sound that he can modify 
his course, if necessary, without embarrassment to himself 
or the bank. The other is to keep the loan and investment 
position of the bank sufficiently flexible that no demands 
on the bank need be transferred to the borrower, causing or 
multiplying the strains that may be placed on him from other 
sources. 

Credit policy has to be concerned not only with the in- 
trinsic goodness of individual loans, but with budgeting the 
total credit advances in every category so that the bank is 
sure to retain its own credit flexibility under any less favora- 
ble conditons. These may arise from higher bank reserves or 
declining deposits, or a combination of them, or additional 
Government credit controls. 

Selective credit is one form of insuring and maintaining 
the strength and stability of the borrowers, the banks, and 
the economy. 
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Left to right: Robert M. Morgan, member of the A.B.A. Federal Legislation Committee’s Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing and Urban 
Housing and the Savings and Mortgage Division’s Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, and vice-president, Boston Five Cents Saving 
Bank; President Woollen; Mr. Marcus; C. W. Bailey, former A.B.A. president and president, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee 


Credit for Veterans 


Rosert C. Down1E, president, Peoples First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, and chair- 
man, A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans 


Tue banks should continue to lend under the GI program. 
The GI home loan is a good loan. Even if the 4 percent rate 
is not changed, the great potential market for loans to 
veterans over the next nine years may turn out to banks’ 
distinct advantage and they might well consider the long- 
range position rather than immediate conditions that have 
permitted them to increase mortgage rates and fill their 
mortgage portfolios. Over the long haul a good volume of 
sound GI loans may be needed. 

Some observers have expressed the view that a good share 
of GI loans are unsound. These critics have stressed the high 
percentage of loan amount to value as unwholesome and 
have said that GI loans have not been subject to strict 
underwriting control—that too much responsibility in judg- 
ing loan quality has been left in the hands of local lending 
institutions. 

“Let me disagree. One of the strongest proofs of the 
soundness of GI loans is the excellent manner in which they 
are being repaid. Out of more than 1,330,000 home loans 
closed by lenders to date, only about 56,000 have been 
reported in default; and 31,000 of these defaults, or 55 per- 
cent, have been cured by proper servicing.” 

Although the average price of new homes baught with GI 
loans has been rising, the bulk of homes financed under the 
GI bill are in the low and medium price fields. This concen- 
tration enhances the strength of GI loan portfolios. Also, 
homes qualifying for GI loans must meet the test of reason- 
able value. The GI loan is unique, for it alone imposes a 
restraint on the home price. 

Statements implying that GI loans are 100 percent loans 
above which the veteran has no equity interest are not true. 
In several recent months for which data are available over 
70 percent of the veterans making first mortgage loans in- 
vested equity money averaging 16 percent of the purchase 
price. 

“Except for a severe economic depression, which would 
threaten our most gilt-edged investments, there is every 
assurance:that GI loans will continue to prove their sound- 
ness.” 
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Risks in Commodity Financing 


Watrer L. Wess, vice president, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolin 


Canzrut buying by the consumer, who is feeling the pinch 
of high prices, is causing large accumulation of inventories in 
some industries, adding to the risk involved in commodity 
financing. A progressive decrease in demand for some con- 
sumer goods has reached the point where plants have been 
closed and prices reduced in order to move inventories. 

There is an almost complete absence of intentional specu- 
lation by borrowing customers; but many loans made today 
for normal seasonal operating requirements may, in view of 
the deflationary factors at work in some important indus- 
tries, turn out to be loans for the purpose of carrying inven- 
tories now considered normal but which will later be defi- 
nitely excessive as related to sales. 

This unintentional speculation in inventories may well 
prove to be the banker’s most difficult problem in 1949 
so far as commodity and inventory financing are concerned. 
Bankers must be alert to meet the situation, whichever way 
the trend in a particular industry may go—toward inflation 
or toward deflation. 

The first step in working out an agile credit policy for com- 
modity loans is the careful investigation and screening of 
applications. There should be disinclination toward all re 
quests in which overstocking of goods or overproduction 
of products is evident or strongly suspected. 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans offer the least risk, 
but the most inherent speculation. Actually, however, with 
storage facilities overflowing with agricultural products 
placed under the CCC loan, this extension of credit is merely 
the means whereby the Government buys the commodities. 
Such loans are not true extensions of credit and serve to 
inflate fictitiously the published figures on total bank 
credit. 

In loans to processors or dealers the risk to the banker has 
been somewhat reduced as a result of the Government price 
support program. The protection afforded, however, varies 
greatly with the commodity. 

Loans for the purchase of goods to be sold over a definite 
period may be secured by lien on the inventory, but often 
are unsecured. The best way of handling them is to establish 
a definite repayment schedule, and impress upon the bor 
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rower the importance of heeding the repayment agreement. 
The lender is most likely to have trouble with loans for 
operating requirements. Where a company borrows regu- 
larly, cleaning up all bank debt each year, the banker is apt 
to be lulled into complacency and he may find that his loan 
is tied up in slow-moving inventories. 

Factors most important to bankers in extending i inventory 
credit are the character, integrity, and capacity of the man- 
agement; knowledge of trends in the important industries in 
the territory served; and up-to-date financial statements. 
At least quarterly and in many cases monthly balance sheets, 
earning statements, and surplus reconciliations are necessary. 

How inventories are valued must also be determined in 
order to decide whether they are excessive. 

An orderly but firm plan of inventory liquidation must 
be established, possibly involving price concessions and 
involving a change in the sales organization and methods. 


Real Estate Uncertainties 


Rozert M. Morean, vice-president, 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 


Rear estate is heading into a period of real uncertainties, 
particularly in housing. Although there are indications of 
still further rises in construction costs in 1949, there may 
be some offsets in builders’ overhead and builders’ profit 
margins. 

Prices of certain materials, notably lumber, have started 
downward; and others may follow if the recent decline in 
production levels is an indication of lessened demand. A new 
round of wage increases would probably raise all material 
prices. 

Although hourly labor rates may well rise in 1949, there is 
real hope that the labor cost factor will continue to be 
gradually cut through higher productivity, increasing use of 
mechanical equipment, and larger scale operations. 

Completion time is now almost normal at three to four 
months. Elimination of delays, better delivery, and more 
productive labor are contributing to a reduction in overhead. 

Anticipated selling prices in the $9,500 to $14,000 range 
have been cut $500 to $1,000. It is reasonable to expect this 
trend to continue in 1949. 

The normalizing of the industry may bring some lower 
overhead and reduced profit margins and may produce a 
situation in 1949 where, although the cash out-of-pocket 
costs are up, net selling prices are up only slightly, if any, 
over 1948. 

There would appear to be some grounds for concluding 
that the demand for mortgage money may not be as pressing 
as it has been in the past three years because of: (1) the 
slackening of new construction; (2) the degree to which the 
need for veterans’ housing has been met; (3) the possibility 
that we have reached or are nearing the peak of real estate 
prices; (4) the drop in the total volume of real estate transac- 
tions. Under these conditions, it would be logical to assume 
that mortgage rates might resume their normal relationship 
to Government rates wherever the mortgage market is com- 
petitive. Obviously, mortgage rates have seen the bottom; 
certainly, they are reaching for higher levels; but there is a 
real question as to how much of a lift is in prospect in the 
immediate future unless there is an increase in the yields on 
Governments. 

The net result of changes in the principal factors bearing 
on the demand for housing has been that with fewer new 
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families needing space as a result of fewer marriages, with 
individuals having more urgent calls on their income due to 
higher living costs, with the rate of savings slowing down 
and holders of existing savings more cautious in their use, 
and with mortgage credit stiffening, there has been a rather 
definite turn in the real estate market. 

A better approach to the construction problem than pub- 
lic housing would seem to lie along the lines of a real combi- 
nation of private and public effort, each assuming the role for 
which it is best equipped. There is already good precedence 
for this—private construction and operation, with the Gov- 
ernment acting in the role of insurer. 

There are two ways to provide for the person unable to 
pay the full cost of housing: one is to grant a subsidy, the 
second to lower the costs. The latter is the harder way; but 
with the new techniques there is every reason to believe 
there will be a partial answer in this direction, given a little 
more time, and more pressure for reduction in costs. Lower- 
ing of cost and subsidy together could be very important. 

“The key to control of inflation in the mortgage field is to 
have housing built privately—not publicly. Control of in- 
flation in this field does not lie in the reimposition of controls 
and restrictions.” 


Credit for the Building Industry 


REHFELD, vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis 


Wan a freer flow of needed construction materials and an 
adequate supply of competitive prices, the huge pent-up 
volume of demand will enable the building industry to con- 
tinue at high levels for some time. A slow recession in the 
economy. will be reflected in building costs. In general 
building costs, we shall witness this slow recession in price 
level, with labor costs also lower due to greater produc- 
tivity by labor. 

“At this time I prefer financing of manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ inventories and accounts receivable on a current 
basis. With the building industry in mind, a suggested pat- 
tern or credit policy is here submitted: 

“(1) A new enterprise would get no consideration unless it 
had the backing or support of a financially responsible com- 
pany, with a product of merit and salability. 

(2) Those companies that are established should show 
good management. In analyzing management, their past 
achievements are, of course, a factor. In the past few years, 
a seller’s market did not qualify one. I have found that in 
this type of business, the accounts and notes receivable can 
give one a management angle. The temptation to stay away 
from speculative ventures is a character test which answers 
many questions. The accounts and notes receivable ledger 
tells the story.” 

Examine closely those who need a term loan for working 
capital purposes, and consider the facts related to making 
loans of this type. 

A wise policy is to write into term loan contracts the 
privilege of periodically inspecting plant: facilities and of 
having, between statement dates, conferences with manage- 
ment as to the business. This is in addition to the ptovision 
for quarterly balance sheet, income, and profit and loss state- 
ments. 

Other policies are those of close adherence to terms and 
conditions of the contract. However, no banker can or should 
adhere to an inflexible policy. 
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Farm Equipment Financing 


Ricuarp W. Trerz, president, Beatrice (Nebraska) State Bank, 
and chairman, A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Commission 


Farw mechanization, made possible by bank financing of 
labor-saving equipment, is retarding the exodus of youth 
from the farm. 

“Why should boys and girls slave on their farms with 
backbreaking toil when the shops and factories beckon with 
all the incentives of America’s creative genius? In addition 
to retarding this sociological problem, financing the farmer 
means helping in the creation of new wealth. It assures the 
continued production of foodstuffs for a world that never 
has had enough to eat. Country bankers and banks, if they 
are worthy of this classification, must realize this and see 
that the most is made of the golden opportunity for all- 
round service provided by farm equipment financing.” 

Farm implement financing requires considerable knowl- 
edge of the borrower. If the operator abuses the equipment, 
the bank may have as security a burnt-out motor or a 
wrecked combine. So in the formulation of a credit policy for 
implement financing, the caliber of the owner would rate as 
the number one factor. 

Honesty and sincerity will never replace or pay for a 
badly handled or wrecked piece of machinery. “In the in- 
stances of transition from animal to motor, I have found the 
condition of the work stock a fairly reliable indicator of 
what one might expect of the treatment of machinery.” 

Although many bankers consider dealer endorsements of 
considerable importance, reliance on them often leads to a 
lowering of the requirements and a tendency to accept 
most deals simply because the dealer endorses or guarantees. 

Two requirements of great importance in financing major 
items are fire insurance on the equipment, and life and acci- 
dent insurance on the operator. With the concentration of 
machinery in a few larger units, a fire can have disastrous 
consequences on the owners. Should there be a substantial 
indebtedness, the collection could be seriously affected. 
For operators, insurance should also be recommended. 
Mechanized farming is taking its toll in arms, hands, and 
lives of operators. It is hard to collect the balance on equip- 
ment that made a widow and orphans. “While nothing will 
ever replace their tragic loss, everyone will feel much more 
comfortable if- you can return the note for the balance 
marked ‘Paid’ through the insurance program you arranged.” 

Other important factors in financing farm equipment 
are the size and nature of the borrower’s farming operations, 
terms of the loan in relation to the type of equipment to be 
purchased, and the weather outlook for the immediate 
future. 


Credit for Small Business 


Everett D. REeEsg, president, 
Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio 


Swart businessmen, caught between high costs and the 
increasingly competitive market, are looking to bankers for 
leadership as well as credit. Bankers must be able to judge 
the ability of the businessman by knowing more about his 
business. They are then in a position to offer more advice 
and counsel to him, and should be ready to lend adequate 
credit to back up their judgment that he will make a suc- 
cess of his business. 

Small businesses do not have access to the security markets 
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or the large money markets, and rely upon the local banker 
for counsel, advice and credit. They must readjust to the old 
system of close management, and learn to operate on close 
margins of profit. Reduced margins are a serious problem j in 
many lines of business. 

The old formula of capacity, character, and capital still 
holds good, but emphasis must be on increased capacity for 
management. It is essential for bankers to determine the 
ability of a businessman by close scrutiny of business prag 


tices. As banks learn more about small businesses, they must 


have more completely open minds as to their problems and be 
resourceful in trying to serve their needs. 

The small businessman must at some time expect to nee 
and use credit; and he should look to his home town bank 
In addition, he also expects sound analytical counsel. or 
we are going to act as his banker we must be willing to go 
along with his credit needs, keeping in mind that we offer 
only sound credit for sound and constructive needs. 

“In many cases credit is not the answer. Sometimes we 
can offer a solution to a perplexing problem that meets it 
much better than credit. The small businessman in looking 
to us for credit can expect to get it; but if we think clearly, 
we can help to guide him to a return to sound-business prac- 
tices that will help us and the nation work back to a sound 
economy.” 

Suggestions for helping small businessmen include fre- 
quent calls to his place of business, regular bank staff meet- 
ings to discuss business operation, subscriptions to trade 
publications, and interpretation of commercial statements, 
in terms of inventory, expense, sales, and profits, and check- 
ing these percentages against other accounts of a similar 
nature. 

“Talk with your customers; encourage them not to 
speculate in inventory, but to strive for greater turnover, to 
control expenses, to set up and maintain reserves for taxes, 
to maintain maximum production per unit or per person, 
and to keep better records in order to control their business. 
Pass on to them any information you secure that is pertinent 
to their business. Deliver it to them in person and discuss 
it with them.” 


Credit for Agriculture 


C. W. Barney, president, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, and former A.B.A. president 


Atrnovcs a serious decline in farm prices might make 
news, its repercussions would be painful. Because farm 
products are basic in the fabric of business, it has become 
popular to point the finger of guilt at agriculture as the 
offender of the high cost of living. However, no thinking 
person will seek to lower the price of farm products to a 
level where the farmer no longer earns a profit and cannot 
maintain the productivity of his land. 

“There will be a decline in the prices of farm products, 
just as there will be in the prices of other things offered for 
sale. If the cost of what the farmer buys also declines so 
that he can maintain a reasonable balance between income 
and outgo, he will not suffer serious consequences. 

“Production loans should proceed in a normal way unless 
there are local reasons for severe depression in farm product 
prices. Those who are entitled to this form of credit should 
now be able to display the best financial statements of their 
years of farming activity. It is not a time for speculative 
ventures. That determination must be made by the banker. 


BANKING 


The First National Bank of Chicago was host to bankers attending the conference at a daily buffet luncheon. They were served in the newly 
remodeled quarters of the bank’s trust department 


“Tf weakened markets have caused a sharp decline in the 
prices paid for the agricultural products of an area, the 
country banker is challenged to study other crops and 
production possibilities and development of new markets 
which might recover strength in the economic structure of 
the community and improve credit possibilities. That has 
been done.” 

Soil conservation and proper land use have become 
important factors in establishing the basis of production 
loans. 

The assured yield from soil-conserved acres puts ad- 
ditional strength in the structure supporting rural credit. 

Monthly farm mortgage payment loans amortized are 
gaining in popularity and have many advantages for the 
borrower and lender over the long time, heavy maturity 
loan, particularly in areas where farming programs yield 
incomes monthly or at frequent intervals throughout the 
year. 

“Long time agricultural credit can be made available 
through country banks without sacrificing liquidity, though 
the route may not be the easiest one to travel and may 
require added thought, planning, and physical activity. 

“Soil conservation and better land use have improved 
the quality and increased the yield of much land that is 
under mortgage, enabling the farmer to earn more and 
pay faster without using up his soil reserves.” 


Consumer Financing 


Tuomas C. presi- 
dent, Bank of Virginia, Richmond 


A BANK’S credit policy in consumer financing must be 
one of slow movement, not violent fluctuation. Banks can- 
not be guilty of lending wildly today and none tomorrow, 
lending to every one on odd days and to a select few on 
even days. 

“We must, rather, temper our credits to the needs of 
all on every day. They must adjust their services to the 
people’s needs, cautioning against heavy borrowing in 
dangerous times, stimulating credit extension when the 
economy needs a spur for its even conduct. 
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Here are some broad rules within the area of which most 
banks can function properly: 

“(1) We can advertise that the banks are set up and 
operated for the primary purpose of serving the needs of 
the people. We can state that this service includes instal- 
ment financing for those who have need of such credit, 
without emphasizing any urgent desire on the part of the 
bank to stimulate borrowing. 

(2) We can urge people to save their money during the 
era of high prices and limited production, leaving the op- 
portunity for purchase to those whose houses are in dis- 
repair; or whose cars are worn out; or whose home appli- 
ances have broken down; or whose emergencies have gotten 
beyond their ability to meet out of immediate cash or in- 
come. 

We can urge them to hold their buying until their very 
purchases will at a later date help to keep the economy 
going at a healthy pace. 

“*(3) We can publicly point out the need for holding all 
prices down in order to avoid a runaway inflation era. We 
can take a sound position between the merchant and the 
consumer and caution against pressure-selling at rising 
prices. We can refuse to go along with dealers and merchants 
who want to run up large profits out of high prices for 
limited goods when they require distribution credit for 
such unhealthy purposes. 

“*(4) We can work with the producers of wanted goods to 
help them carry on to meet the demand, urging reasonable 
prices to distributors, and urging them to keep prices in 
line even when the public is ready to pay more. 

“(S) When we do have occasion to extend consumer 
credit for any purpose or reason, we can do so on construc- 
tive terms that minimize the amount borrowed to meet the 
actual needs, and not loosely grant unnecessary sums that 
can only harm the borrower and in turn the economy. 

“(6) We can conserve our funds and plan against that 
critical day when all the 15,000 banks will be called upon 
to encourage the public to buy goods and services; to bor- 
row money to do so in order to keep factories running, 
production rolling; to keep men at work earning and spend- 
ing—that we may thus cushion a recession and ward off a 
depression.” 

(CONDENSATIONS CONCLUDED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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TRACEABLE RESULTS 


Many trust officers tell us 
how PURSE trust advertis- 
ing programs bring direct 
results. 


Write now for details of 
a trust promotion program 
designed to fit the needs 
and the budget of your 
trust department. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Headquarters for “Jrust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


Housing and Mortgage Problems 


Wittiam A. Marcus, senior vice-president, Amer. 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco, and pres. 
ident, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division 


Bans should analyze their mortgage portfolios to get 
the answers to these questions: Are the loans safe? 
Are they diversified? Are they written on a proper instal- 
ment basis? Have they been made against conservative 
appraisals? Do they produce a revenue sufficient to meet 
our growing cost of doing business? Are all payments cur- 
rent? Are a large portion of loans marketable? If we find 
negative answers to any of these questions, we should 
immediately set out to strengthen our lending and servicing 
procedures. 

““We should encourage the building of renta} residential 
units where such buildings can be erected on an economically 
sound basis. The shortage of rental housing has forced 
thousands of persons who normally would be tenants to 
buy homes at inflated values, adding to the distortion of 
the housing picture. As multi-family residential projects 
usually involve large sums and create loans extending 
over a long period of time, the resultant mortgages in many 
instances are more suitable for insurance company invest- 
ment than for bank investment. However, banks may be 
very helpful in taking care of interim financing during the 
construction period for this needed type of housing on the 
basis of commitments from insurance companies to buy 
the mortgages upon completion of the buildings. The fixing 
of mortgage rates by Government law or regulation at 
levels below the current market tends to make these loans 
unattractive as investments, tends to discourage builders, 
and tends to confuse the general public.” 

The great accomplishment of home construction in 1947 
and 1948 came not as a result of Government controls but 
after most of those controls were removed. The Government 
cannot solve the balance of our housing problems by restor- 
ing controls nor by traveling the inflationary road of easy 
credit. Lending institutions cannot solve these problems by 
saying “no” to everything they dislike, nor “by remaining 
inactive as the country is lured into socialism.” 

“Our housing and mortgage problems can be solved by 
cooperation between government and business, by a pooling 
of energies bent toward supplying the country’s needs 
through work and production, by encouraging individual 
initiative, and by rewarding thrift. Our housing and mort- 
gage problems be solved by adopting measures that will 
promote the confidence of builders, lenders, investors, and 
the general public without undermining the stability of 
the nation.” 


The income tax has cost us a great deal of 
money, but it has certainly developed our 
ingenuity. 


It’s strange how nature always gives the enter 
a better memory than the borrower. 


Conscience is sometimes a matter of an- 
ticipating what others will think. 
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“Nice People to Do Business With” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


dise. And selling service, you must 
realize, is no different from selling 
merchandise.” 

How to get new business through the 
cooperation of the bank’s directors and 
officers was the theme of Walter H. 
Bischoff, assistant vice-president of the 
Old National Bank of Evansville, Indi- 
ana. He described the regular schedule 
which many banks maintain for mak- 
ing calls on present customers. 

“Officers assigned to this important 
duty,” he said, “may be organized by 
lines of business, professions, territorial, 
or other methods determined by bank 
policy. The results in increased cus- 
tomer loyalty produced by officers’ 
calls often surprises long-experienced 
bank contact men. A greater willingness 
to recommend the bank to friends, and 
supplying names of prospects for new 
accounts or other services are the com- 
mon fruits of calls made to customers 
by bank officers.” 


The Trust Department 


A panel discussion on trust adver- 
tising was the feature of the trust de- 
partmental meeting. Merrill Anderson, 
president of the Merrill Anderson Com- 
pany, New York, one of the panel par- 
ticipants, summarized this meeting as 
follows: 

“Our panel discussion brought out 
the fact that trust advertising still has 
far to go before it can accurately be 
called a precision instrument for new- 
business development. As Craig Smith, 
chairman of the meeting, pointed out, 
trust advertising is still in a trial-and- 
error stage. I believe that in the year 
ahead we should try to extend our 
knowledge of trust prospects’ actual 
needs, responses, aims, misconceptions. 

“In selecting our media, we should 
keep an eye on television—a powerful 
medium that may be valuable to trust 
departments if its cost is not prohibi- 
tive.” 

A. Gordon Bradt, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, said that the deepest untapped 
reservoir in business today is the un- 
used productive capacity of the indi- 
vidual person. 

Mr. Bradt told of a series of cartoons 
drawn by one of the senior officers at 
his bank, which had been circulated and 
projected on the screen, showing the 
fundamentals of over-the-counter busi- 
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ness. Nine techniques were stressed 
through the cartoons: “Greet customers 
pleasantly; ask ‘May I help you?’; 
put yourself in his place; in addressing 
a customer look directly at him; speak 
distinctly; avoid technical language; 
use customer’s name in conversation; 
never tell a customer he has to do any- 
thing; and be positive and constructive 
with customers.” 

The value of the human element in 
trust business was emphasized by Ed- 
win V. Mack, assistant trust officer of 
the American Trust Company of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

“About two years ago,” he said, “I 
had the privilege of attending the very 
fine school that Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company runs in New York 
for the training of trust men in new- 
business development. Paul Roth, as- 
sistant secretary, who conducted that 
class, summarized his ideas on the de- 
velopment of new business with the 
statement, ‘Open with taxes and close 
with sentiment ’—in other words, arouse 
the prospective customer’s interest by 
showing him how he can save tax money 
through proper planning of his will and 
use the sentimental appeal of protec- 
tion for his family’s property as a 
clinching argument for use of the serv- 
ices of the corporate fiduciary.” 
Direct Mail 

The clinic on direct mail advertising, 
chairmanned by C. A. Hemminger, as- 
sistant cashier of the American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, stressed the importance of direct 
mail in selling additional services to 
present customers. Some of the special 


Retiring President 
Lindquist bows to 
the Florida climate 
while delivering his 
presidential address 


subjects covered in such letters in- 
cluded birthday greetings, anniversary 
letters on, say, the 10th year of a per- 
son’s banking connection, congratu- 
latory letters on personal achievements, 
and letters of the “father and son” 
variety written when the son or grand- 
son of a customer opens an account. 


Customer Relations 


The customer relations clinic, headed 
by Lewis F. Gordon, vice-president of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, devoted a 
great deal of attention to methods of 
explaining service charges to the public. 
Mr. Gordon thought this was one of the 
biggest jobs that the banks had to do 
because, in his opinion, most bank cus- 
tomers cannot follow the average ex- 
planation of a service charge schedule. 
“Service charges are still a serious sore 
spot with customers,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“and we must have a simpler price tag 
that the public can understand. The 
reason for the success of the no-mini- 
mum-balance checking idea was be- 
cause the charges were so easy to under- 
stand.” 

Harold Marshall, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, presented data on how to 
determine whether a customer is using 
all the services he should. In his opinion 
it is much easier to sell more services to 
present customers than to obtain new 
customers. Mr. Marshall described a 
check list which he had developed for 
testing the potential services a customer 
can use. 


Consumer Credit 


Gary M. Underhill, executive vice- 
president of the Charter Bank of Phila- 
delphia, was one of the discussion lead- 
ers of the departmental conference on 
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consumer credit. He said that rising 
costs present the chief problem to con- 
sumer credit operations. “Some banks 
are inclined to take the easy way, which 
is simply to pass the higher costs along 
to customers in the form of increased 
rates. I believe that more attention 
should be given to the possibility of 
greater operating efficiency.” He 
pointed to the results of a recent survey 
showing that surprisingly large savings 
could be made within any banks re- 
garded as models of efficiency. “‘The 
larger average size of loans,” he said, 
“is one factor offsetting the higher 
costs.” 

One of the liveliest discussions took 
place at the clinic on bank buildings 
under the chairmanship of John J. 
McCann, western advertising manager 
of BANKING. In connection with this 
meeting there was a display of several 
hundred bank building pictures, classi- 
fied under various headings such as 
lighting, officers’ quarters, lobbies, and 
so forth. 

The question was raised as to the ad- 
visability of second floor and basement 
banking. The prevailing opinion was 
that basement operations sacrificed 
some customer appeal. 

There is a considerable trend toward 
more elaborate employee facilities, in- 
cluding music, cafeterias, comfortable 
rest rooms, and vending machines. 

The facilities for public meetings and 
entertainment are on the increase, de- 
pending greatly on the community and 
the local habits of hospitality. Clinic 
members reported that public rooms 
for meetings of Kiwanis, Rotarians, 
and others are booked weeks in ad- 
vance. 

One suggestion that received nods of 


Banxkinc’s John McCann shares with the FPRA delegates exten- 
sive researches into banking quarters. Bank building displays are 


shown in background 


approval was that lobbies could often 
be adapted to such meetings without 
any new construction. 

The trend was also mentioned to- 
ward directors’ rooms furnished with a 
number of small tables instead of one 
long table. Some banks have had good 
experience with sit-down check-writing 
tables in the lobby where there is room 
for such furniture. 


Public Education 


Leroy Lewis, national educational 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking, presented a program for pub- 
lic education. 

“Tt is imperative,” he concluded, 
“to develop competent spokesmen for 
banking and for our enterprise econ- 
omy. Banking has not produced local 
leadership of this type in large enough 
numbers to assure an effective interpre- 
tation and presentation of the role of 
chartered banking in our own com- 
munity. Banker spokesmen must be 
competent to discuss banking subject 
matter per se.and subject matter re- 
lated to our enterprise philosophy of 
business and industry.” 

Robert W. Sparks, vice-president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, 
described a program for bringing the 
bank in closer touch with children of 
high school age. The bank organized 
leader groups in seven neighboring 
schools. There are 35 members in each 
group and they meet regularly in the 
bank for programs of films on the 
American way of life, the country home, 
the family, citizenship, and similar 
subjects. 

The whole program is worked out in 
cooperation with the teachers, who 
plan to make them the subject of com- 


position work by the students. It is 
planned to enlarge the program to in- 
clude the formation of parent groups, 

“We must be most alert,”’ said Mr, 
Sparks, “to avoid a political element 
getting into the program.” 

D. James Pritchard, vice-president 
of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
Ohio, described in some detail the 
highly successful school savings pro- 
gram sponsored by his bank. 

At the beginning of each school year 
the bank assigns some of its students in 
A.LB. public speaking courses to the 
job of briefing the sixth grade classes 
on how to run their banks. This takes 
about two days. Then the class is set 
up with the children acting as tellers, 
auditors, guards, and in every other 
capacity. After some time they know 
enough to run the bank, even when 
there is a substitute teacher who is un- 
familiar with the routine.” 

Every now and then a letter is sent 
to all former school savers, asking them 
to change to the regular accounts or 
withdraw their balances. Thirty per- 
cent of these letters result in action. In 
general the larger accounts stay and 
the smaller ones draw out. 

“While the bank feels that this is 
good insurance for the future and a 
way to interest parents,” said Mr. 
Pritchard, “the big problem is the high 
school students. This is because our use 
of the sixth grade pupils to run the 
bank earmarks the program as a minor 
league affair whereas seniors consider 
themselves as distinctly big léague. 
Also the proms and more expensive 
clothes dull the desire to save. 

“We are now seeking to overcome 
this by advertising in high school 
papers.” 


Everett N. Hatch, vice-president, Syracuse Savings Bank, right, 
listens intently while Bob Sparks tells about Bowery Savings’s 
young fry educational program 
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Perpetual Cost Analy- 
sis for the Small Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


would, obviously, not charge less on 
any loan, regardless of its size, than the 
$3.94. Actually, he should charge more, 
since he is in business for profit and not 
merely to recover cost. Under the cir- 
cumstances, as given for an illustration, 
the minimum charge should be about 
$5. 
In operating the safe deposit depart- 
ment, it will be found in the usual small 
bank that the cost analysis will reveal a 
net loss in operations. In other words, 
the total rentals received will not be 
sufficient to cover salaries, operating 
expense and occupancy expense. It will 
not be difficult to determine the cost of 
rendering and collecting the bills for the 
annual rental. The remainder cost 
should be divided by the number of 
entries to the safe deposit department 
made during the accounting period. The 
resulting figure is the cost’ per entry. It 
will be found that the average safe 
deposit department customer in the 
small bank does not make more than 
four entries to his safe deposit box dur- 
ing the year. Whatever the average 
number of entries might be, it is quite 
easy to determine, through multiplying 
this average figure by the entry cost 
and adding to this the cost of billing, 
whether or not the average annual 
rental per box is sufficient to cover cost. 
Here again, the operator should not be 
interested only in the covering of cost 
but also in obtaining a profit. The re- 
vised rental figure for the safe deposit 
boxes should be in an amount sufficient 
not only to cover cost but also to render 
a profit. In the case of the individual 
who makes more entries than is deemed 
to be reasonable, a charge per entry 
should be made to compensate the bank 
for the additional service rendered and 
also to discourage the abuse of the serv- 
ice. In one extreme case in the author’s 
own bank, where a customer would 
enter her safe deposit box three and four 
times a week, the application of an entry 
charge was efficacious in stopping this 
unreasonable use of service. 

The cost of handling collection items 
—both incoming and outgoing—is a 

per item” cost often overlooked by the 
operator of a small bank. And yet in a 
year’s time, the average small bank will 
handle “free of charge” two or three 
hundred such items for the customers. 
Cost analysis will, usually, reveal that 
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the handling cost of such items is in 
excess of $2 each. At least, such cost 
should be included in the analysis of the 
checking account of the depositor for 
whom the collection service is rendered. 
Otherwise, what might appear to be a 
profitable deposit account might actu- 


ally be a loss account on the books. For 


instance, supposing the bank handles 
incoming collection items for a whole- 
sale house and such items total one 
hundred during the year. At $2 each, 
this is an actual “out-of-pocket” ex- 
pense of $200. If the checking account 
of that wholesale house is already on a 
service charge basis, indicating the bal- 
ance maintained is insufficient to cover 
the cost of handling deposited items and 
checks paid, it is quite obvious that the 
hypothetical value of the account to the 
bank is actually a loss. Obtaining the 
“per item” collection cost is merely a 
matter of dividing the total number of 
collection items handled into the ex- 
pense of operating the department. The 
small bank operator will be surprised at 
how much “out-of-pocket” expense is 
involved in handling collection items. 
In addition to the clerical time involved 
and stationery cost involved, there are 
quite a number of telephone toll calls, 
postage and telegrams. 


Is the savings department, the cost 
analysis will reveal the cost of handling 
the deposits on a volume basis, as well 
as the item cost. It is possible to work 
out what is a reasonable number of 
withdrawal activity items to permit an 
account and then to apply the “per 
item” cost for excess withdrawal items 


“In operating the safe 
deposit department, 
it will be found in the 
usual small bank that 
the cost analysis will 
reveal a net loss in 
operations.” 


The author, 
T. Allen Glenn, Jr. 


in any individual account. The figures 
will reveal the percentage figure of ex- 
penses, other than interest, as against 
the deposit total. 


In the average small bank, this figure 
should be somewhere near 14 of 1 per- 
cent of the deposit total. If the operator 
aims to have the department render a 
net 1 percent profit, it is only a matter 
of arithmetic for him to take the net 
rate of return on investments and de- 
duct the cost of operating the depart- 
ment and then the 1 percent profit. The 
resulting figure is the rate of return that 
he can allow upon balances. For in- 
stance, if the rate of return on invest- 
ments is 2.30 percent, the cost of han- 
dling savings deposits is .25 percent and 
the expected profits is 1 percent, the 
operator will have a leeway of 1.05 per- 
cent that can be allowed as interest on 
deposits. In making these calculations, 
the operator should be careful to figure 
the deposits less reserves and, thus, 
obtain the net dollar available for in- 
vestment. The cost analysis book will 
show the operator the average rate 
actually paid on balances, as well as 
other interesting information about the 
operation of a savings department. In 
using the figures obtained, the operator 
might be surprised to learn that he is 
paying too much interest on deposits 
and, then again, that he is not paying 
enough. 

In a previous article, the obtaining of 
the yearly rate of income on investments 
was discussed. This yearly rate of in- 
come represents the net earning rate 
possible on the money invested. Those 
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departments which supply the money 
for investment should have this yearly 
rate applied in order to determine how 
much the bank can afford to allow as 
interest, in the case of time deposits, or 
as an earned income credit in case of 
checking accounts. In this latter case, 
it is assumed that the basis of account 
analysis will take into consideration the 
actual maintenance cost, as well as item 
cost, so as to recover fully the expendi- 
ture of money in the handling of any in- 
dividual account. Therefore, the earned 
income credit to be used in the account 
analysis should be based upon the in- 
vestment yield less the amount of 
expected profit. It is the author’s feeling 
that an expected profit of 1 percent is 
fair. Therefore, in the case of the bank 
that is earning on its investments 2.30 
percent net—and again assuming all 
item costs are included at actual figures 
—an earned income credit of 1.3 per- 
cent would be possible (2.3 percent less 
1 percent profit). Actually, of course, 
the operator will probably use a 1.2 per- 
cent earned income credit, as such a 
figure is easily divisible by 12 for the 
12 months of the year. 

One thing that cost analysis will re- 
veal to the operator of a small bank is 
that the cost of handling checks, deposit 
tickets and deposited items in the com- 
mercial department is much higher on a 
“per item” basis than the current scale 
of service charge schedules now in ef- 
fect in most small banks. The cost analy- 
sis will probably reveal that the main- 
tenance cost per month for each account 
is pretty close to 50 cents, although, in 
some cases, this cost will be higher, due 
to inefficiency in the operation of the 
bookkeeping department, or some other 
department included in the handling of 
checking accounts. The “peritem”’ cost 
will probably be found to be in excess of 
5 cents. To have a knowledge of these 
facts and not to put them into use would 
be gross negligence on the part of the 
bank operator. 

The author has heard many bank 
operators, in discussing service charges, 
state that in their own bank no révision 
upward can be made. To support this 
contention, such operators usually ad- 
vance one or both of the following 
reasons: (1) The public will not stand 
for an increase, or (2) the bank’s board 
of directors will not approve an increase. 
The second reason can be combated by 
presenting cost analysis figures to the 
board of directors, and the first reason 
has been proved to be a myth. 

In the author’s own bank, in the case 
of three successive increases in the serv- 
ice charge schedule over a period of 10 
years (such revisions upward being 
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based upon facts as revealed by the cost 
analysis), it can be truthfully stated 
that the bank lost but two or three ac- 
counts—and none of these a valuable 
account—and received a minimum of 
comment or criticism. As a matter of 
fact, the latest increase, amounting to a 
25 percent increase in item cost, resulted 
in no comment whatsoever from any 
depositor. Instead of the deposit totals 
declining, the bank’s deposit totals have 
increased over this 10-year period in an 
amount representing a larger percentage 
increase than the totals of any other 
bank in the community. The number 
of accounts has continually increased 
during the same period of time. The 
same results have been experienced by 
many banks throughout the country 
where management has been sure of its 
facts and based its charges accordingly. 

Not only in the operation of the 
checking account department is it essen- 
tial to the welfare of the bank to know 
cost and to apply such knowledge in 
formulating charge schedules. In the 
safe deposit department, rentals, un- 
doubtedly, should be increased if the 
cost analysis reveals that the present 
rental scale is not covering cost of opera- 


tion, let alone rendering a profit. In the 
savings department, the rate of interest 
to be allowed on balances cannot be de. 
termined unless a knowledge of cost is 
available, and only with such knowl. 
edge can an intelligent decision be 
made. The types of miscellaneous sery. 
ices rendered by the bank should be 
charged for at a scale of prices based 
upon the facts obtained through cost 
analysis. 

Charging for services in banks by 
direct charge came into existence, ona 
scale other than nominal, in the early 
1930’s, and, chiefly, as a result of direc. 
tion by the National Recovery Adminis. 
tration (NRA). A great many banks 
adopted schedules at that time based 
upon recommendations made by the 
NRA. Such recommendations were the 
result of a survey made by the NRA 
and, obviously, such charges were based 
upon conditions existing in the early 
1930’s. Since that time, there has been 
an increase in the rate of salaries paid 
by banks, an increase in the cost of sta- 
tionery and supplies, an increase in 
taxes, telephone bills and all other ex- 
pense items necessary in the operation 
of a bank. In spite of this, many banks 
are using the same rates of charges they 
originally adopted in the early 1930's. 

If the operator of the small bank has 
not heretofore obtained a knowledge of 
his costs of operation, and specific “per 
item” costs, through some method of 
cost analysis, it is positive that now 
such knowledge should be obtained. 
The future safety of the bank demands 
that an adequate rate of return be 
obtained with which to set up re 
serves, increase the capital structure 
and to pay fair dividends. If this series 
proves to be helpful to operators of 
small banks to gain this objective, then 
the author’s purpose has been fulfilled. 


Publish Booklet on Arbitration 


NITED STATES Associates-Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is 
making available a booklet showing the 
American foreign trader why and how 
arbitration clauses should be included 
in all foreign trade contracts. The book- 
let is entitled The American Business- 
man and International Commercial Arbi- 
tration and is obtainable from U. S. 
Associates at 20 East 57th Street, New 
York City. 

The booklet was prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Morris S. Rosenthal, 
president of Stein, Hall and Co., New 
York City. In a letter of transmittal to 
H. J. Heinz II, chairman of U. S. Asso- 


ciates, he said, “The committee finds 
that while European traders have satis- 
factorily accepted arbitration, many for- 
eign traders are still not familiar as they 
should be with the advantages and 
techniques of arbitration.” 
Members of the committee are: James 
S. Carson, vice-president, American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc.; Curt Pfeiffer, 
senior councillor, National Council of 
American Importers; Wesley A. Sturges, 
dean, Yale Law School; Wilbert Ward, 
vice-president, National City Bank of 
New York. Rapporteur was Martin 
Domke, international vice-president, 
American Arbitration Association. 
BANKING 
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New Books | 


Income Taxes 


How Tax Laws Make GIvInc 10 
Cuarity Easy. By J. K. Lasser. Funk 
Wagnalls, New York. 97 pp. $3. 


Mz. LASSER, author of the popular 
books on the preparation of income tax 
returns, offers here a check list of fed- 
eral tax aids fur the giver and the so- 
licitor. The little volume was written, 
he says, “to show how the tax laws 
make giving to charity easy.” It ex- 
plains many methods available for help- 
ing charitable, religious, educational 
and social institutions, at a low cost to 
the giver. 

Telling people how they can take full 
advantage of the tax law, it points out, 
among other things, how a stockholder 
who is really interested in employees’ old 
age problems can take care of them and 
at the same time get a full tax deduc- 
tion, and how foundations are being 
organized by the wealthy. 

Mr. Lasser suggests that greater 
stress be laid on the use of tax savings 
as a means of getting contributions. He 
seeks to strengthen the hands of those 
good Samaritans, the solicitors of funds 
for needful charities, by giving them 
essential tax information. 


Tax PLANNING FOR HUSBANDS AND 
Wives. Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago. 96 pp. $1. 


Te purpose of this booklet is to ex- 
plain the current income tax law pro- 
visions and to facilitate the work of 
using the tax-saving privileges it cre- 
ates. Salient points to be considered 
when planning and making provisions 
for income, estate and gift taxes are out- 
lined. Numerous tables help simplify 
computations necessary in determining 
the advantages of the marital deduction. 


Today’s Economics 


A Survey or CoNnTEMPORARY Eco- 
Nomics. Edited by Howard S. Ellis. 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia. 472 
pp. $4.75. 


P UBLISHED for the American Eco- 
nomic Association this book covers sig- 
nificant economic developments of the 
past 15 years. Each chapter, written by 
a different expert, has been criticized by 
two economists. Subjects discussed in- 
clude: value and distribution, employ- 
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ment theory and business cycles, mo- 
nopoly, price and production policies, 
federal budgeting and fiscal policy, in- 
ternational trade, the economics of 
labor, monetary theory, socialist eco- 
nomics and the prospects for capitalism. 

The book is intended for “economists, 
graduate students and qualified lay 
readers.” 


Bank Investments 


Your Banx—Its Deposits AND Its 
INVESTMENTS. The First National Bank 
of Boston. 63 pp. 


Tus booklet offers a method of ap- 
proach to bank investment problems, 
primarily through analysis of liquidity 
requirements. The first section discusses 
methods by which the banker can esti- 
mate the trend of his deposits, to which 
the need for liquidity is so closely tied. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the 
anticipated trend of deposits for the 
entire banking system, as it may be 


gauged by bank loans, bank security . 


holdings, gold movement, money in cir- 
culation, and changes in Reserve bank 
credit outstanding. The interplay of 
these factors on the national deposit 
trend is outlined and the net result 
related to the experience that can be 
expected by the individual bank. 

The second section proposes a method 
by which commercial bankers can gear 
their investment program to their esti- 
mates of liquidity needs. A secondary 
reserve of short-term securities for meet- 
ing future needs and a residual invest- 
ment account, fairly stable in size, are 
suggested. Significance and utility of 
yield curves are considered in a third 
section. 

The study was printed primarily for 
distribution to correspondents of The 
First National Bank of Boston, but a 
limited number of copies are available to 
portfolio officers of commercial banks, 
upon application direct to the bank. 


$64 Answer 


How To Live WITHIN Your INCOME. 
By J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 120 
pp. $1. 


Two popular writers—Mr. Lasser, 
author of the well-known perennial 
Your Income Tax, and Miss Porter, 
financial editor of the New York Post 


and writer of a syndicated newspaper 
column—offer this guide to “a family 
program for buying and spending that 
will keep you out of debt and provide 
for your future.” It is not, they say, a 
book about budgeting; rather, it offers 
the tools necessary for living within in- 
come and for repairing one’s personal 
financial machine. 

The answer to the question that’s on 
everybody’s mind today, say the au- 
thors, is in “how you spend what you 
have” rather than in “what you have 
to spend”—in other words, income 
management. 

The book offers pointers on money 
management, investments, the accumu- 
lation of a financial independence fund, 
suggestions for adding to income, guides 
to expense cutting. It is based on the 
premise “that you can have fun living 
within your income; you can pay for 
your bread—and have your dreams 
too.” 


Blue Book 


‘Tue final 1948 edition of the RAND 
McNALLY BANKERS DrREcTorRY, pub- 
lished recently, reports total bank de- 
posits as $157,000,502,000 and capital 
funds as $12,512,931,000 in capital 
funds on June 30, 1948. 

Holdings in U. S. Government securi- 
ties declined from $81,623,083,000 at 
the end of 1947 to $76,541,169,000 on 
June 30, 1948. This was the second 
largest decrease in the past 12 years. 

During the same period investments 
in “Other Securities” and “Loans and 
Discounts” showed sizable gains. Re- 
ported holdings for the former item 
were $11,058,721,000 compared with 
$10,608,572,000 at the end of last year, 
while the loans and discounts item 
stood at $45,694,362,000 against $43,- 
660,329,000 on December 30, 1947. 


The Teller 


Tue Bank TELLER: His JoB AND 
His Opportunities. By Edgar G. 
Alcorn. Bankers Publishing Company, 
Boston. 189 pp. $3.50. 


From a technical standpoint, Mr. Al- 
corn has done a creditable job of ex- 
plaining the functions of the teller and 
outlining many of the problems of this 
important point of contact ih a bank. 
But in his comments about the personal 
qualifications and the responsibilities 
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of a teller the author fails to take ad- 
vantage of his own advice to his readers, 
to “accentuate the positive.’ As a 
matter of fact, in this reviewer’s opinion 
the many negative statements in the 
book detract to a serious degree from 
its usefulness as a text for teller trainees. 
They are statements which are certainly 
not guaranteed to make the teller sense 
the importance of his job. Mr. Alcorn 
obviously believes, and tries to demon- 
strate, that the teller is at a key spot 
in every bank. K. W. M. 


Other Books 


Two-Way StREET. By Eric F. Gold- 
man. Bellman Publishing Company, 
Boston. 23 pp. $1.25. This brief study is 
subtitled ““The Emergence of the Public 
Relations Counsel.” It sketches the 
main outlines of the origin and growth 
of “opinion engineering” in the United 
States, and suggests some points for 
further thought and research. Ivy Lee 
and: Edward L. Bernays figure promi- 
nently in the history. The author is 
associate professor of history at Prince- 
ton University and former editor of the 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT PROBLEMS. By Cleona 


Lewis. Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 349 pp. $4. A study of the 
conditions and problems confronting 
the private investor today. 


Here’s A BetreR Way TO BUILD. 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 128 pp. $1. 
“Industry-engineered homes, planned 
for economy of construction, are de- 
scribed. The book offers “a practical 
program in which every home builder 
may join by incorporating the basic 
principles it explains into his own build- 
ing operations.” Illustrations include 
drawings, floor plans and construction 
detail. 


EFFECTIVE THINKING. By Dwight 
Everett Watkins. Ronald Press, New 
York. 311 pp. $3.50. This book aims at 
helping the “average citizen” be- 
come more successful. The author says 
that “ineffective, slipshod methods of 
thought account for failures in every 
phase of life’s activities,” and he offers 
some procedures “that should guard 
the reader against the more common 
mistakes he is likely to make.” 


INTRODUCTION TO Economic 


- ENCE. By George Soule. Viking Press, 


New York. 154 pp. $2.50. The author 


reports on some of the recent develop. 
ments which are assisting in the evoly. 
tion of economics from abstract prem. 
ises to the status of a science. National 
income, government budgeting, infla- 
tions and deflations, production, budg. 
eting for the whole economy, interna- 
tional economics, and employment are 
some of the subjects discussed. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL ANALYSIs, 
By S. S. Wilks. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 280 pp. 
$2.50. A text prepared for a one-semes- 
ter introductory course; especially in- 
tended for students of the biological 
and social sciences. 


THE MONETARY PROBLEM oP 
FRANCE. By Pierre Dieterlen in collabo- 
ration with Charles Rist. King’s Crown 
Press, New York. 96 pp. $2.50. Pub- 
lished for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, this study dis- 
cusses steps for restoring order and 
prosperity to the French economy. 


You Can’t TurRN THE CLOCK Back. 
By R. W. G. Mackay. Ziff-Davis, New 
York. 367 pp. $3.50. A British econo- 
mist and Labor member of Parliament 
reviews world affairs and sees their solu- 
tion in the principles of federation. 


WHICH IS YOUR CLIENT? 


SORRY? 


MONEY GONE! 


e Safe, spendable everywhere 
e Prompt refund if lost or 


stolen, uncountersigned 
© Good until used 
® Build customer good-will 


Will he be the man on the left, 


whose cash was stolen? 


Or the man on the right, who 
bought NCB Travelers Checks? 


Make sure your customer is 
always on the right side of the 
travel picture. Sell him... 


NCB 


MONEY SAFE! 


e You retain all the selling 


commission of 3/, of 1% 


Watch for our advertising cam- 
paign in national magazines and 


newspapers. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


in Wowll Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NETWORK OF OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
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CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A. D. Harper, Manager; 9 
L. E. Tritschler, Manager. T. E. Roberts, Manager. 


BANK OF MonvTrREAL 


FOUNDED 1817 
MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Statement of mtr: October 30th, 1948 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . . . «. « $ 245,134,980.47 
Notes of and cheques on other banks . . ° % 81,474,360.58 
Government and Other Public Securities (not exceeding sunshine value) 1,003,513,939.08 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks market 129,037 ,998.89 


$1,490,339,197.02 


Bank Premises. . ‘ 15,391,604.71 
Customers’ Liability Acceptances a ond of Credit 

(aspercontra) . .. . 25,290,033.58 


$1,991,380,648.07 


LIABILITIES 


Notes of the Bank in Circulation . . . . 4,244,517.00 
Acceptances and Lene ‘of Credit Outstanding 25,290,033.58 


Rest or Reserve Fund 


82,939,240.64 
$1,991,380,648.07 


If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 
Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 


Head Office: Montreal 


B. C. GARDNER, M. C., President GORDON R. BALL, General Manager 


OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 
Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville Crossing, Bishop’s Falls. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
C.T.Aulph, A. St.C. Nichol, F. W. Hunter, Agents 333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle E. C.2., 
Waterloo Place, S. W. 1., 
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WASHINGTON 
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higher reserves be accompanied by a 
down-turn in business activity and 
employment. Then the blame, rightly 
or wrongly, might fall upon the Reserve 
System for smashing the boom. 

There is a special problem confronting 
the Federal Reserve System, however. 
That is the discrimination which higher 
reserve requirements, in whatever form, 
work upon member banks compared 
with nonmember banks. This may be 
illustrated by the extreme case of mem- 
ber banks in Chicago, Illinois, which are 
subject to 26 percent reserve require- 
ments on their time deposits. There is 
no state statutory reserve requirement 
for nonmembers, although state non- 
members in Illinois, of course, are re- 
quired administratively to keep re- 
serves. 

Even the 2 additional points of re- 
quirements on demand deposits and 114 
points on time deposits, ordered in Sep- 
tember under the midsummer law, are 
believed to have raised in the minds of 
Reserve Board members the possibility 
of large-scale declines in Reserve Sys- 
tem membership. 


Congressional Atmosphere 


At this stage it is too soon to appraise 
the prospects, particularly whether 
Congress will hold its expenditures 
within the limits recommended by the 
President and make provision for the 
needs of the Treasury. Between now 
and the adjournment of Congress, pros- 
pective spending will be affected by the 
course of relations with Russia. They 
also will be affected by the drive of the 
many left-wingers in Congress to get 
approved the maximum of social bene- 
fit programs. 

When and if proposed legislation 
upon, which there is wide agreement in 
the banking world, is whipped into final 
shape, for the regulation of bank holding 
companies, the chances that it will be 
passed are enhanced by the fact that 
the new Congress leans more toward the 
Left than the previous Congress. There 
is expected to be a rash of attacks this 
year against “‘big business.” This kind 
of an atmosphere generally should be 
conducive to antiholding company leg- 
islation as a matter of principle. It is 
too soon, however, to predict for sure 
that such a bill will be passed. 

Generally the atmosphere of the new 
Congress would favor extensions of 
Government lending to farmers, in 
competition with commercial banks. 
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However, the Committees on Agricul- 
ture, which would handle such legisla- 
tion, probably cannot escape grappling 
with the difficulty and time-consuming 
problem of revising farm laws, including 
the Government’s commitment to sup- 
port farm prices when they fall beyond 
a point in the market place. This pre- 
occupation will work against legislation 
aiding Government credit agencies. 
There are, as before, many conflicting 
viewpoints and interests in farm legis- 
lation. It may be doubted that Congress 
will literally maintain indefinitely the 
90 percent price supports advocated by 
the chairmen of the agricultural com- 
mittees. On the other hand, it may be 
doubted that the law enacted last year, 
for supports scaling down to 60 percent 
in proportion as farmers build up sur- 
pluses of given crops, will be left intact. 
In the net, there probably will be 
lower nominal supports and a new for- 
mula enacted for “parity prices.” 


Banks Will Be Watchful 


While banks will not be so near the 
center of the stage as they were in 1947 
and 1948, they will be affected and 
their customers’ business will be affected 
at scores of points by the manifold 
proposals before the 8ist Congress. 

Banks will be affected directly like 
any other business. For instance, they 
will be affected by proposals for increas- 
ing corporation income taxes. Likewise 
they will be affected by housing legis- 
lation, which may alter somewhat the 
terms and conditions of mortgage 
lending. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported 
a continued upward trend in bank 
earnings for the first half of 1948, al- 
though net was reduced by the pay- 
ments into the new special reserve for 
bad debts. The tendency is for bank 
earnings from holdings of Government 
securities to drop, but to be more than 
offset by increasing earnings on loans. 


New Congress Not Known 


The new Congress is another intangi- 
ble. Broadly, it is left-wing dominated. 
However, it is not yet known how left- 
wing it is. The President was elected 
by promising much to the special inter- 
est groups: farmers, organized labor, 
and consumers. Much of this is char- 
acterized by observers as inconsistent 
as a “whole package.” 

Thus, it is suggested, labor wants the 
cost of living reduced. Labor wants 
food-and other prices to come down. La- 
bor, on the other hand, does not want 
wage control. Farmers want high prices; 


and if reports from the field are correct, 
many corn belt farmers voted for Dem. 
ocratic candidates in the suppositiog 
that the present Administration would 
guarantee to keep farm (and hence food) 
prices higher than the opposition would 
have. 

So Mr. Truman is confronted with the 
inconsistent demand that he lower the 
cost of living and that, at least in the 
food field, he maintain it. 

To avoid a legislative smashup, the 
President obviously will be compelled ty 
give less substance than form to many 
of these promises. 

Many of the newly-elected left-wing 
Congressmen, however, were elected 
by larger majorities—often very much 
larger majorities—than the President 
rolled up November 2 in their own states 
and constituencies. Hence one of the 
questions, one of the broad intangibles 
yet to clarify, is whether these new 
Congressmen will consent to party dis 
cipline and restraint for the sake of 
Mr. Truman’s program as a whole. 


President as Congress Manager 

This problem is seen as a part of an 
even broader intangible—how well the 
President can get along with Congress, 
Obviously the President is compelled 
by circumstances to follow an indirect 
and politically careful and_ skillful 
course, He cannot go all out on “civil 
rights” without arousing the barely 
latent southern conservative opposi- 
tion. If he yields too far in breaking 
down the curbs imposed by the 80th 
Congress upon organized labor, he will 
tend to drive both conservative and 
agricultural Congressmen into unity 
against him. If he gives too much ea 
couragement to the business baiter 
“raring to go” in the new Congress, he 
will further sharpen the lines of cleavage 
among his own supporters. 

Hence the problem before Mr. Tru- 
man is whether he can manage to get 
along fairly well with the entire Con- 
gress as well as with his ardent left- 
wing backers. It will call for great 
skill to keep from arousing the poter- 
tial enmity of his fundamentally dis 
cordant supporters. 

Mr. Truman’s management of his 
relations with Congress will be watched 
eagerly. With skill and a large majority, 
he may be amazingly successful. On 
the other hand, if he lets the e& 
treme left-wingers get out of hand, of 
if he himself fights Congress, it is not 
inconceivable that his control of Cor 
gress might go smash before the end of 
the 1949 session. 
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that everything is operating properly. 
However, if complaints persist, a check- 
up should be made. 

Often an ordinary thermometer and a 
psychrometer for humidity measure- 
ments will show that the complaints are 
justified. By taking readings at various 
points around the room, from floor to 
ceiling, the contractor will often find 
wide variance in temperatures. 

If both temperature and humidity 
are unequalized to any extent, a wide 
variance in air velocities usually exists 
throughout the conditioned enclosure. 
A simple test is to note the air move- 
ment of a match flame, tobacco smoke, 
or cotton fluff. 

An accurate test may then be made 
with standard instruments. 

If these tests indicate that air is 
being improperly distributed through- 
out the enclosure, the fault can often be 
traeed to the air duct openings. The 
grilles, registers or perforated panels, or 
other conventional type outlets may 
need either adjustment or replacing 
with a more efficient diffusing ap- 


paratus. 


Many bank installations avoid these 
problems with “aspiring” air diffusers. 
This device is composed of a series of 
metal cones, accurately shaped and 
spaced to produce the desired effect on 
incoming air. As air enters the room 
from the power plant, it passes through 
these cones; and because of their unique 
design, is instantly reduced in velocity 
within the device. Simultaneously, air 
from the room—equal to about 35 per- 
cent of the incoming air—is siphoned 
into the diffuser where it is mixed with 
the incoming air. 

The premixed air then leaves the 
“aspirating” diffuser at a low velocity 
and spreads over a predetermined area 
well above the occupancy zone, and 
then finally reaches lower levels as a 
slow-moving low-pressure blanket. Be- 
cause the primary air-mixing action 
takes place within the diffuser, and be- 
cause all major air turbulence is limited 
to its immediate vicinity, no drafts are 
perceptible to occupants of the room. 
Under this system the presence of 
structural columns, desks and other fur- 
nishings do not deflect air-flow, and 


stagnant air pockets, whether under- 
or overcooled, are eliminated. 

However, before air can be distrib- 
uted in this controlled pattern, various 
factors must be considered. Here are 
some of the important ones: the use of 
the room, minimum and maximum 
number of occupants, room area, heiglit 
and design of ceiling, location of duct 
openings, size and velocities, permissi- 
ble sound levels, location of columns 
and other obstructions, and on down a 
list of other items affecting ventilating 
conditions. This obviously is a job for a 
specialist; and there are many types of 
diffusers to meet standard and special 
requirements. These fixtures blend well 
into the design and color scheme of any 
room. 

The complaints against air condition- 
ing are really few and far between. It is, 
in truth, an infant industry fast coming 
into its own. That there will be prob- 
lems is a foregone conclusion, and the 
most offensive of these have their solu- 
tions in simple forms. Air conditioning 
is to some extent a matter of adjustment 
for some individuals, but the vast ma- 
jority of us enjoy the satisfying comfort 
of man-made weather as a working cen- 
dition or for sheer enjoyment of relief 
from the uncontrollable out-of-doors. 


When your customers are planning a West Coast factory or 


branch, do they ask “Whom do you know in San Francisco?” 


Crocker First National Bank is a good bank to know in San 


Francisco. Having served Bay Area industry since 1870, we can 
be particularly helpful in providing your customers with infor- 
mation regarding plant sites, local conditions and market infor- 
mation. We will see that they meet, under favorable circumstances, 
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A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR 
SEVENTY-SEVEN 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET 


EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE 
20 Pine Street « New York 


the key people with whom they expect to deal locally. 


When you send your customers to Crocker First National Bank, 
they receive the same cooperative service from us which they now 
receive from you. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


OAKLAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 19, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 20, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
< Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
4 and is payable January 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 19, 1948. 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Radio in every room at no extra charge 
Rooms from $3.50. Garage Service 


Write for handy rate folder CA 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on January 3, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 10, 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


185th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


November 19, 1948 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


This Tax News 
Is Good News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


but you direct that the principal shall 
be distributed among the children 
when their mother dies—or perhaps 
continued in trust for their lives or 
until they have reached mature ages. 
Because the fate of this half is governed 
by your will there is no “second” tax 
on it when your wife dies. 

Some figures, now—streamlined; 
omitting certain relatively minor ad- 
justments for clarity’s sake: 

Under the old law, if you followed 
the common pattern of “all to wife” 
without any trusts whatever there 
would be a Federal tax of $87,700 on 
your death; then if your wife survived 
you by at least five years there would 
be a second tax of $77,722 (total $165,- 
422) on the $312,300 she received from 
you, assuming that she kept it intact 
and assuming also that she had no 
estate of her own to swell the rates. 
But by creating such a pair of trusts 
as we have described, the tax on your 
death would be only $31,500 and the 
tax on your wife’s death another $31,- 
500; a total of $63,000; or a saving of 
$102,422 over the original arrangement. 

Such is the favored pattern and it 
is good for all of us in banking and 
trust business (and for many of us in- 
dividually) that the regulations should 
have removed mental reservations that 
may have hindered the adoption of 
such a pattern. 


Economics 


Machine 


OFEssOR Carl: E. Gregory, New 
York University College of En- 


| gineering, has designed what he calls an 
| “econometer,” built by student en- 


gineers to help people understand the 
factors influencing the national econ- 
omy and to get the answers to some 
current problems. 

The econometer is a hydrostatic de- 
vice that presents a visual picture of 
general economic forces affecting the 
business cycle. Professor Gregory plans 
to use the machine for lectures. 

The instrument is a balance held in 
equilibrium on a knife edge by a count- 
er-balance arrangement. The face of the 
balance carries a two-way arrow about 
three feet long. The arrow points on 
one side to a scale representing the 
changing value of the dollar, on the 


other side, to a scale 
of prices. 

Near the outer extremities of th 
double arrow are two glass containex 
The one near the price scale is fille 
with specified amounts of red liquij 
representing the amount of goods anj 
services being sold on the market. The 
other container is near the dollar valy 
scale and is filled with measured quanti. 
ties of blue liquid. This represents the 
amount of purchasing medium active 
on the market during a given period, 
Gravity keeps the glass containers per. 
pendicular on their knife edge suspen. 
sion. 

The four glass containers, two float. 
ing and two stationary, have petcocks 
controlling the flow. By this means jt 
is possible to demonstrate change in the 
forces encountered in a given situation, 

Professor Gregory utilizes the m- 
chine for illustrating general economic 
theory in the classroom and at public 
lectures and for statistical work o 
economic problems. 


showing variation 


A conference is a discussion whos 
object is to defer making a decision. 


Life is a battle in which the weapons 
are brains, and too many of us ar 
going around unarmed. 


Money doesn’t make happiness. It just 
helps make you comfortable when you an 
unhappy. 


A commuter is a person who spends 
his life between his home and his office. 


Confidence is a quality that enables « 
man to have faith in chop suey or meal 
loaf. 


It makes a great deal of difference in 
life whether a man grows or swells. 


An apple a day may keep the doctor 
away, but apples aren’t cheap either. 


Newspaper columns tell you what to 
eat in different kinds of weather. What 
we want to know is how to eat in any 
weather. 


In an argument with a fool a wise man 
loses. 


A successful person is one who failed 
repeatedly until he succeeded. 


The more a man’s head swells, the 
easier you can fill his shoes. 
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Important Thaining Aids 
Every Cas Ube 


An Introduction to the Study of Banking 


A helpful orientation handbook for new employees. It explains the primary functions 
of a bank and its importance to the community. Price $1.50 


Bank Bookkeeping and Accounting 


This handbook briefly states and concisely illustrates those principles of bank book- 
keeping and accounting which are essential to bank operation. Price $1.50 


An Introduction to the Study of Trusts 


This book outlines the main functions of a trust institution and shows how it serves 
individuals and business. It also briefly indicates in a general way how trust property 
is invested and how it is safeguarded. Price $1.50 


Only a limited supply of each of these books is available. Get 
your order in before the supply is exhausted 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


To the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send: 
copies of AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDy or BANKING @ $1.50 each 
copies of BANK BoOKKEEPING AND AccounTiNG @ $1.50 each 
copies of AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF Trusts @ $1.50 each 
Enclosed find check for $ Please bill us 
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Lending Policies Change With Changing Conditions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


farms is such that the banker today 
must have a complete picture of the 
farming operation if he is to do a realis- 
tic job in providing credit. That is why 
many banks have employed agricul- 
turally trained men to do this job. 
Other banks are recognizing the impor- 
tance of farm credit business by desig- 
nating one of their officers to be farm 
contact officer. 

Looking forward to the time when 
farming will be adjusted to peacetime 


conditions, many changes in agriculture 
are sure to follow. Some of the changes 
that likely will come have had the 
study of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 

(1) A continuation of the shift to 
mechanical power until it has largely 
supplanted animal power is to be ex- 
pected. Further adaptation of machines 
for use with mechanical power is cer- 
tain. Each phase of agricultural produc- 
tion will become more mechanized, and 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEDO 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Duluth 
Phoenix 


Montreal 


Washington 
Buffalo 
Superior 

Los Angeles 


Vancouver 


San Francisco Detroit 
Boston 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Portland 


London 


Minneapolis 
Columbus 
St. Paul 
Seattle 


Havana 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARD PERU .. .? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 59 years ago. If you are in- 
terested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


- LIMA 


50 Branches Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.22,000,000.00 


SURPLUS $/.41,207,828.47 


“Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank” 


more fully adapted to mechanical-power 
techniques. 

(2) There will be increased use of 
lime and commercial fertilizer above 
the high recent levels. How rapidly this 
increase will come depends partly on 
the kind of educational and conservya- 
tion programs that are developed, and 
partly on the level of farm incomes. 

(3) The continued use ef lime and 
fertilizers will influence the adoption of 
other conservation practices such as 
winter cover crops, grass and legume 
crops in a rotation program, contour 
farming, strip cropping and other prac. 
tices designed for erosion control. 

(4) Further progress will be made in 
improvements of varieties of farm 
crops. For example, suitable com 
hybrids and other improved grains are 
being adopted in all states. 

(5) More efficient methods to con- 
trol pests and diseases will be available 
for both plants and animals. 

(6) Results from animal breeding 
experiments will gradually increase the 
efficiency of livestock production. 

(7) Further improvements will be 
made in feeding methods. 

(8) Some new land will be brought 
under cultivation by irrigation, drain- 
age, and clearing, but the total acreage 
is not likely to be large. 

(9) As good roads, electricity, and 
other conveniences become more read- 
ily available in rural areas, more and 
more people engaged in nonfarm em- 
ployment will seek to establish rural 
homes. 

(10) Fewer workers will be needed 
in full-time farming as mechanization 
gains momentum in cotton production, 
and in other enterprises that now re 
quire much hand labor. 

All these changes must be recognized 
by alert country banks in the building 
of their loan policies and procedures if 
they are to meet the full financial re 
quirements of their farm customers. 


“*I wonder if that candy sale down the street 
has anything to do with this run on the 


bank?” 
4 
Horr” 
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AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 


Sore, you believe in saving. 


But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 


The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 


1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. \f you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in mmutes, without 
losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. ® 
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THE 
YVluiew 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
A complete resort hotel with distinct 
club atmosphere. Beach and Cabana 
club. Pool and Surf bathing. Cham- 
pionship golf course, tennis, fishing 
cruisers, dancing nightly. 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


$12 and up Per Person Daily. 
For Reservations 
or Brochure. write: 
Donald E. Church, Mer. 
The Belleview Biltmore 
Belleair, Florida 


dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 65c a 
share, plusan extra dividend of 
35c a share, has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, to stockholders 
of record December 7, 1948. 


R.E. Horn, President November 26,1948 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


517-Na-Llok 


ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


Dept. A Westport, « Conn. 


Experienced Field Warehousing 
SOLICITORS 


address 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., INC. 
Guardian Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 


r News for Country Bankers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


Mr. Davis pointed out that there is 
danger “that we will be so busy reading 
the signs along the road that we may 
miss the curve. But the signs we can 
see point to a continued high level of 
business activity for some months ahead 
—perhaps many months.” 

A three-point farm mortgage loan 
policy was outlined by Mr. Davis, as 
follows: 

“(1) Land appraisal must be ad- 
justed to recognize the increased real 
value that is added by proper soil 
conservation and improvement prac- 
tices. 

(2) Disbursement schedules on farm 
mortgage loans must be changed from 
the conventional practice of one lump 
sum disbursement for each mortgage 
loan to a flexible disbursement pro- 
gram under which funds can be ad- 
vanced to the borrowing farmer over a 
period of years for conservation and 
improvement costs in addition to the 
initial disbursement for purchase of the 
land. 

“‘(3) The repayment program must 
be more nearly geared to the income 
pattern of the particular farm that is 
financed. Where heavy investments for 
soil improvements are required, these 
costs will usually exceed the added 
income they produce for a period of 
two or three years. Repayments there- 
fore will need to be light in the early 
period when costs are high and returns 
low, and heavier in amount as the 
income increases from the improvement 
investments. Actually, in many farms 
which require heavy improvement out- 
lays, the year-end balance of the mort- 
gage debt may actually increase for a 
period of two or three years while the 
productivity level of the farm is being 
rebuilt.” 

He also said he believed “that a 
city bank can well afford to employ 
some traveling representatives who 
really know farming and farm credit 
as well as country bank operations to 
call on country banks. I am thinking of 
men who are capable of sitting down 
with the country banker and intelli- 
gently discussing with him the day-to- 
day problems of servicing and develop- 
ing the rural community. A few city 


| banks in the Eighth District are em- 


ploying men of this type, and I have 

observed that country bankers get real 

inspiration and help from their calls.” 
A second approach for city banks in 


helping their country cousins, as views; 
by Mr. Davis, is for them “to stan 
back of the country banker with partie. 
ipating funds for farm loans, sharing 
with them the heavier lines of credij 
that may exceed legal loan calls.” 


Bank Dines Customers 


At from creating boundless good. 
will by giving a dinner during th 
fall in honor of its farmer friends, who 
included 4-H Club stock contest win. 
ners, the Council Bluffs Savings Bank 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, utilized its 
semi-formal invitation as a medium for 
a bit of institutional advertising, to 
plug services, and to feature its official 
family. 

Roast Pottawattamie County grand 
champion 4-H baby beef and generous 
portions of tempting entrements were 
on the dinner menu and were served 
during a musical program. Don Felton, 
grand champion steer contest winner, 
headed the honored guest list. 

In a dignified streamer across each 
of the invitatory program pages was 
the bank’s slogan, “A Strong Bank 
Since 1856.”’ Woven into the program 
were gentle reminders that this is the 
bank’s 93rd year of service to its cus 
tomers and that its new building with 
vaults was built to serve better its 
customers and that they should “come 
in and use its facilities.” Mention was 
made of a few special purpose farm 
loans and general services. 


4-H Groups Celebrate 
**Fun Day” 


“feppre Key Banker J. T. Peterson, 
who is president of the State Bank 
of LeSueur, LeSueur, Minnesota, re 
ported to BANKING on “Fun Day,” 
sponsored by the LeSueur Commercial 
Club and attended by 1,000 4-H Club 
members and leaders -from a four 
county area. 

Fun Day was staged in the LeSueur 
Auditorium, which was filled to over- 
flowing, and was purely social. The 
program included a four-act skit put 
on by Minneapolis businessmen. 

“As the local banker, I had con- 
siderable to do in carrying out this 
program,” said Mr. Peterson. “Also, 
being the county key banker, I felt 
doubly responsible for seeing that this 
idea was carried out to bring satis 
factory results. We felt well repaid for 
the time and effort and we intend to 
continue to make this an annual affair.” 

The Minnesota Valley Study Group 
was recently organized by six banks 
serving the LeSueur community as a0 
affiliate of the American Institute of 
Banking. 
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New Issues-1948 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Municipal {$800,000 and over} 


$ 12,750,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,900,000 

3,000,000 
12,000,000 


4,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,900,000 
2,350,000 
975,000 
850,000 
800,000 
965,000 


10,800,000 
85,000,000 


1,632,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,290,000 
1,250,000 
987,000 

¢ 200,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,500,000 


818,000 P. 


t 45,800,000 
2,200,000 


7,000,000 
3,980,000 
1,000,000 
3,020,000 

900,000 
6,500,000 
5,000,000 
5,973,000 
2,000,000 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 
2%% Bonds, Due 1949-78 
BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF 
Var. rates, Notes, Due 1948 (6 issues) 
CALIFORNIA, STATE OF 
2%% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1950-69 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
CITY OF, 1%% Tax Anticipation Warrants 
CINCINNATI, O., CITY OF 
2% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1949-78 
CLEVELAND, O., CITY OF 
3, 2 & 2%4% Waterworks Ext. First Mtge. 
Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-72 
CONNECTICUT, STATE OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1949-68 
COOK CO., ILL., TWP. H. S. DIST. No. 202 
(Evanston), 2%% Bonds, Due 1951-68 
COOK CO., ILL., H. S. DIST. No. 205 (Harvey) 
3% Bonds, Due 1967 (Opt. 1953) 
D. TEX., CITY OF 
3 & 1%4% Water & Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1949-58 
DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OF 
3%, 2%, 1% & 14%% Bonds, Due 1949-68 
FORT WORTH, TEX., CITY OF 
& 2%4% Bonds, Due 1949-73 
GAINESVILLE, FLA., CITY OF 
2.90% Water & Elec. Rev. Crfs., Due 1951-76 
GARY, IND., SCHOOL CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1958-60 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., TOWN OF 
Union Free Sch. Dist. No. 17 

.90% Bonds, Due 1949-77 
HOUSTON IND. SCH. DIST., TEX. 
3, 2% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1955-78 
ILLINOIS, STATE OF 
1%% & 2% Service Recognition Bonds, 
Due 1950- 
JACKSON, TENN., CITY OF 
2%% Bonds, Due 1949-65 
MONTANA, STATE OF 
2% State Highway Debentures, Due 1958 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 
4, 2% & 3% Bonds, Due 1949-68 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF 
1.70% Bonds, Due 1949-68 
NEWTON, MASS., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1949-68 
NORTH PLATTE, NEB., SCH. DIST. OF 
2.20% & 2.60% Bonds, Due 1951-78 
OHIO, STATE OF 
2% World War Il Compensation Bonds, 
Due 1948-63 
OREGON, STATE OF 
1% & 1%% Veterans’ Welfare Bonds, 
Due 1958 & 1960 
ORLANDO, FLA., CITY OF 
2% & 2%% Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1949-63 


ASSAIC, N. J., CITY OF 
2.70% Bonds, Due 1949-73 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., CITY OF 

2, 2%, 3 & 4% Bonds, Due 1949-98 
PIERCE COUNTY, WASH., 
SCHOOL DIST. No. 10 

3, 2% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1950-68 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
2%% Marine Terminal. Bonds, Due 1978 
RICHMOND UNION H. SCH. DIST., CAL. 
5, 4, 2% & 2%4% Bonds, Due 1949-73 | 
ROCKFORD, ILL., SANITARY DIST. OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1950-68 
SANTA MONICA, CAL., CITY OF 
2\%% Bonds, Due 1949-73 
SCRANTON, PA., SCH. DIST. 

1.90% Notes, Due 1949 
SEATTLE, WASH., CITY OF 
2%% Bonds, Due 1950-68 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., CITY OF 
3%% & 3% Mun. Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1952-76 
TULSA, OKLA., CITY OF 
Var. rates, Bonds, Due 1950-73 
WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
4, 1% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1949-73 


Descriptive circulars of prospectuses and current quotations will be 
supplied for any of these securities upon request. 


® To Dec. 15, 1948 
{ Isswes headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 


All other issues were headed, or purchased and offered alone, 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INC. 


Send For 
Year-End Bond Survey 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 12,000,000 
150,000,000 


10,000,000 
37,396,000 
40,000,000 


12,600,000 


57,382,600 
12,720,000 


12,000,000 
60,000,000 
24,497,000 


10,000,000 
30,000,000 


10,000,000 
11,000,000 
55,000,000 

9,720,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
30,000,000 
28,530,000 


16,400,000 
50,000,000 
10,000,000 
65,000,000 


28,000,000 
15,740,000 


12,000,000 
14,000,000 
81,358,000 
88,750,000 


Corporate 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 3% % Series due 1978 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 25 Year 334% Debentures, Due 1973 . 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
PANY, First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 334%, Due 1977 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 354%, Due 1968 . . . 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Refg. & Imp. Mtge. 374% Bonds, Series 
H, Due 1973 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
Equipment Trusts of 1948, (3 issues) 2% & 254% 
Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1949-58 

CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, INC.,3 % Conv. Debentures due 1963. . . 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST of 1948, 2%% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Du 
1949-63 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 3 % Series due 1978 
ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
First Mtge. 3% Bonds, Series B, Due 1978 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
Series Y, Z & AA, 24% & 212% Equip. Trust Cetfs., 
Due 1948-58 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage Bonds, 344% Series due 1978 . 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY, First & Refg. Mtge. 334% Bonds, Series 
H, Due 2003 

THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 3%, Due 1978 ss 
NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 3 %, due 1978 

NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
40 Year 344% Debentures, Due 1988 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUST of 1949, 254% Equip. Trust Crfs., Due 1950-64 
NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COM. 
PANY, 31 Year 344% Debentures, Due 1979 

THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 3 % Series due 1978 

THE OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 344% Series, Due 1978 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First & Refg. Mtge. Bonds, Series R, 34% % due 1982 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 35 Year 344% Debentures, Due 1983 . 
PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPELINE COMPANY 
314% Debentures, Due 1973 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS, Series S, T & V, 2% & 214% Equip. Trust 
Ctfs., Due 1948-63 

THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM. 
PANY, 3% Conv. Debentures, Due 1963 

PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COM. 
PANY, 3 % Debenture Bonds, due 1963 

SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series C due 1978, 3% . 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
First & Refg. Mtge. Bonds, Series A & B (2 issues), 
Due 1973, 3% & 3% 

SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 

First Mtge. Pipeline S.F. Bonds, 3% Series, Due 1968 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST, SERIES Z, 

2% % Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1950-59 

WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, Series M, 3%, Due March 1, 1978 
WISCONSIN MICHIGAN POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3 % Series due 1978 
ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND EQUIP. 
TRUST CERTIFICATES, VARIOUS ISSUES .. . 
ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS, 
VARIOUS ISSUES ‘ 


Underwriting 


Interest 
$7,050,000 
12,775,000 

2,250,000 
11,171,000 


3,750,000 


4,500,000 
37,011,000 


4,320,000 
6,200,000 
23,900,000 


8,062,000 
4,100,000 


3,650,000 
6,800,000 
8,250,000 
17,000,000 
1,920,000 
11,800,000 
10,900,000 
5,575,000 
24,050,000 
24,450,000 
3,040,000 


6,465,000 
16,400,000 
11,350,000 

3,450,000 


15,225,000 
14,350,000 


5,140,000 
6,900,000 
6,350,000 
33,663,000 
74,400,000 


A concise yet comprehensive survey of activities and 
influences operating in the bond market as a whole— 
and in each major classification. Request your copy to- 
day, without obligation. Write for leaflet KC-8. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Government Agencies 
Have — 


CREDIT or 
INSURANCE 


Powers 


In response to a continuing demand for a 
compilation of governmental agencies ac- 
tive in lending, BANKinc has just pub- 
lished a thirty-page booklet entitled, 
“Government Activity in the Lending 
Field.” 


It is a comprehensive study of fifty- 
four government agencies having credit 
or insurance powers — covering the es- 
tablishment of each, its authority, life, 
organization, functions, other activities. 
One reader writes, “. . . it is a handy ‘en- 
cyclopedia’ of vital information every 
banking man should have.” 


Originally, “Government Activity in 
the Lending Field” was scheduled to ap- 
pear as a feature in the January 1949 
issue of BANKING, and was so announced 
on page 420 of the new 1948-1949 edition 
of PRESENT Day BANKING. Space limita- 
tions compelled a last-minute change in 
plans, but active subscribers to BANKING 
may obtain a complimentary copy of the 
booklet by writing to William R. Kuhns, 
Editor. 


Nonsubscribers may secure a_ free 
copy by entering subscriptions to BANK- 
ING at the regular rate of $4.00 a year 
(Canada $4.50 — Foreign $5.00). Addi- 
tional copies are available at 50¢ each or 
three for $1.00 (Add 2% ‘for City Sales 
Tax if you reside in New York City). 


BANKING 


12 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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American Bankers AssociaTION. GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY IN THE 


American Crepit Inpemnitry Company... 


Banco CoMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 

Banco DE CrEDITO DEL Peru 

Bank Burtpinc & Equipment Corporation 
Banx or Amenica N, T. & S. A. 

Bank or 

Bankers DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Bankers Trust Company, N. 
Hore, Betieam, 
Boatmen’s Nationat Bank, St. Louis 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine 


CaNnaDIAN Bank oF COMMERCE 
Canapian Paciric Rartway Company 
J. I. Case Company 


Cuase Nationa Bank oF THE City or New York 
Curistmas Crus, A CorPorRATION 
Crry Nationa Bank AND Company OF Cucaco. 


De Luxe Caeck Printers, Inc. 

Dresotp, Inc. 

Doveras-GuaRDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

Downey Company, C. L. 


Great Lakes Steet Corporation (StRAN-STEEL Drvtston) 


Hatsey Stuart & Co., Inc. 
HaMMERMILL Paper CoMPANY 
Hartrorp Fire Insurance Company... 
Home Insurance CoMPANy 


La Monte & Son, GEorcE 
LawrENcE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Lissey-Owens-Forp Grass Co. 
Lustron CorPoRATION 


MANAGEMENT Consutrtants, INC 

Manuracturers Trust Company, 

Marine Trust Company 

Marsa & McLennan, Inc 

Mayrair Hore, St 

MERcCANTILE-CoMMERCE Bank AND Trust CoMPANY. 
Miter Company 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Power ImPLEMENT Co 


Natronat Casa Recister Company 
Nationat Crry Bank or New 
New York Hanseatic CorPoraTION 
New York TermMinat WarEHOUSE COMPANY 


Ottver CoRPORATION 


Parsons Paper Company 
NATIONAL BANK 
Pxroenrx Insurance CoMPAny .... 
Purse Company 


Recorpak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak pheumieisde 
RemincTon Ranp, Inc. (Systems Division) . 
Royat or CanaDa 


Sareway Srores, Inc. 

ScHermMack Propucts CorRPoRATION... . 

Scupper, Stevens & Crank Founn, Inc. 
Security-Fimst NatTionat Bank 

Society ror Savincs 


Texas Company 


Untrep States Fipeviry & Guaranty 
Untrep States Treasury DEPARTMENT 


WAssELL ORGANIZATION 
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Coupon Company, 
AMERICAN AppRatsaL COMPANY................................. %& 
AMERICAN Express COMPANY. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
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Business Aids 


acu month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
E manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


BUDGET DEGREE 
HOME—One of four 6- and 
8-page folders, in color, il- 
lustrating electrical living 
in four stages, with details 
of floor plan and equipment 
for the thrift, budget, ideal 
and deluxe homes as re- 
cently constructed in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Write 
Electric Corporation, Better Homes 
Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


‘‘THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESSMAN AND HIS 
BANK” is one of several 
recent publications issued 
by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce which should be 
of general interest to Bank- 
ers as well as to individuals 
planning to enter new or 
recently established busi- 
nesses. The bank require- 
ments of prospective bor- 
rowers, types of data and forms required by 
lenders, principal types of loans available from 
banks and the general basis of small loans are 
all described in plain, understandable language. 
Copies may be purchased from any field office 
of the Department of Commerce, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. Other titles available are: 


“The Small Businessman and Sources of Loans” (28 

pages) 

“Small Business and Trademarks” (24 pages) 

“Small Business and Regulation of Price Practices” 

(32 pages) 

The department also announces the following 
bulletins, single copies of which may be obtained 
without charge as long as the supply lasts (order 
these Business Aids by number). 

No. 284, Retail Salesmanship; No. 288, Buying To Sell 
_ Profitably; No. 317, 14 Million Negro Customers—A Rich, 

Neglected Market; No. 412, Advertising Can Help Small 


Grocers Meet Competition; No. 414, Handling Charge 
and Delivery Services in a Self-Service Store; No. 418, 
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material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


Drug Store Maintenance and Housekeeping; No. 419, 
Receiving, Checking and Marking Drug Store Merchan- 
dise; No. 421, Setting Up a Credit System in a Men’s 
Wear Store; No. 429, What an Employer Must Do Under 
the Social Security Act; No. 433, The Wholesaler’s Place 
in Distribution; No. 437, Are These Your Grocery Prob- 
lems?; No. 439, Good Housekeeping in a Dry Goods 
Store; No. 467, Building Window Displays That Sell; 
No. 468, The Hazards of Competition in Retail Credit 
Terms. 


“THERE’S MAGIC IN 
THE FLOOR” is a 16- 
page booklet well illustrated 
in full color to show a 
variety of ideas for interior 
decoration and furnishing 
many types of rooms in- 
cluding kitchen, bath, bed- 
room, living rooms and 
dual-purpose rooms. 


“IDEAS . . . FOR MODERNIZING BUSI- 
NESS INTERIORS’’—a series of portfolios 
containing a dozen or more pages of practical 
and detailed suggestions for the specific types 
of business listed below. Each portfolio includes 
a series of suggestions and illustrations adapted 
to each business, covering display ideas as well 
as two or more floor plan layouts in blueprint 
form. Store front and lighting arrangements are 
included as well as color illustrations of interiors 
which show “Floor Designs for Better Busi- 
ness.”’ “Ideas” portfolios recently published 
will interest your business customers: children’s 
wear shop, drug store, all-purpose conference 
room, an executive’s office, up-to-date school 
rooms, music shop, dental or professional office, 
self-service grocery store. 

Certain earlier subjects may be still available 
in the following list: baker shop, beauty shop, 
confectionery store, hardware store, shoe shop, 
florist, jeweler, men’s apparel, women’s apparel, 
paint and wall paper store, restaurant, sand- 
wich shop (quick service restaurant), meat 
market, small banks. All are available on request 
from Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook 


Once again business finds itself at the crossroads and the 
old place doesn’t seem to have changed much since we were 
here last year and the year before. 

Business is still leading with its chin in the way it reports 
profits. Consumers are still resisting and some pipelines are 
filling. Production and income stay around record levels 
and there is even the same old apprehension. So there is 
something familiar about the contemporary scene except 
in one important respect. 

The cause of apprehension today is more concentrated 
and clearly recognized. It is the fear of higher taxes on busi- 
ness profits and higher wage demands inspired by the mirage 
of large corporate earnings. 

Until Congress acts on the matter there is bound to be 
some timidity about spending for expansion. This might do 
more harm than the eventual action itself. But, whatever is 
finally done legislatively, the big job of the year for business 
is education on the nature of profits, and this does not mean 
simply public education. Commerce and industry can use 
some itself on how to compute and report profits. 

A start has been made. For example, Joseph E. Pogue, 
vice-president of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
presented these four basic points on the subject to the Sub- 
committee on Business Profits of the Joint Congressional 
Committee in the Economic Report: 


1. In times of inflation, or rapid change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, “profits” as reported on the basis of 
established accounting practice are in effect overstated 
by the amount of the rise in replacement costs over the 
sum set aside to cover capital extinguishments—depre- 
ciation, depletion and the like. 

. In times of inflation, reported “profits” cannot properly 
be compared with previous years because of the shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar. Only by cor- 
recting for the changing length of the yardstick can this 
be done with any semblance of accuracy. 

. In times of inflation, the rate of return on the capital em- 
ployed, ordinarily a very useful standard, cannot be used 
as a criterion of the magnitude of profits because the rate 
of return is a ratio between two sets of dollars of different 
values. It is a mathematical error to strike a ratio between 
things of a different kind. Only by adjusting either the 
capital employed or else the “profits” to like dollars is 
such a ratio permissible. 

. In all times, inflationary or normal, the most effective 
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criterion to apply in the judgment of “profits” is 
adequacy or inadequacy in the process of capital form 
tion. Our entire economy is dependent upon the forg 
tion of sufficient capital funds to maintain and exp 
the country’s productive capacity as capital costs mi 
“Profits” are called upon to supply increasing amo 
of these funds. 


Corporations have a habit of overstating their profi 
according to Dr. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, who says t 
was done to the tune of $16,400,000,000 in the past thi 
years. The reasons for this are many, including the fact th 
accounting methods often have not been brought into fi 
with today’s conditions. There are also company offic 
who let a wistful pride in high profit figures overcome th 
judgment on what is good and what is bad publicity. 


Different Angles 


Checking over various well informed opinions one cot 
upon an interesting contrast between the views of Washi 
ton and those of the general run of commentators ou 
the capital. The former, and particularly those having d 
relations with the Administration, are inclined to dism 
with a wave of the hand all talk of soft spots, over-prod 
tion, and recession. If they see anything of the sort they @ 
it a minor readjustment or resort to that handy term “4 
inflation” which was among our recent imports from abro 

On the other hand, there is a tendency among nongove 
mental observers to expect more of a down-turn, altho 
few go so far as to predict a real depression. 

Between the two, one is forced to the rather dizzy cone 
sion that we are in for a major minor recession or a mill 
major readjustment, or a what’s-it. 


Different Spectacles 


Viewed through rose colored official glasses, our econom: 
now a leviathan which advances no matter what happée 
adversely in particular regions or industries. We can expé 
several yearsful of home and automobile production; capil 
expenditures must continue at about the 1948 level, and 
cold war is a long-time stimulant. 

Taking the glasses off, it appears that business paused 
its generally broad ascent during the last half of 1% 
Production in many lines leveled off, the election didn’t h 
the situation, and overhead, like the sword of Damoclé 
hangs the unanswered question of taxes and wages. 
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